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IN THIS ISSUE 


In this issue four scholars deal with Arabic literature. It is 
fitting that the study on Duncan Black Macdonald and the Arabian 
Nights, written by Dr. J. Jermain Bodine (Assistant Director of 
the Duncan Black Macdonald Center at The Hartford Seminary 
- Foundation), should be the lead article in a journal published by 
the Center which bears the Scottish orientalist’s name. Dr. Bodine 
brings to our attention the wide range of Dr. Macdonald’s 
scholarship. 

A second article on the Aralsan Nights, this one dealing within 
the context of eighteenth-century English criticism, was contributed 
by Dr. Muhsin Jassim Ali (English Department, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, Halifax, Nova Scotia). He concludes that “while it is true 
that the eighteenth-century critic encouraged the use of certain 
artistic and thematic devices modelled on those of the Nighis, we 
must also recognize that the reader played a major role in deciding 
the vogue of the genre.” 

Each of the final two articles compares the work of a Western 
writer with that of an Arab writer. Mr. Louis Tremaine (Bloom- 
ington, Indiana) deals with T. S. Eliot (Murder in the Cathedral) 
and Salah ‘Abd al-Sabfir (Ma'süt al-Hallaj); Dr. 8. A. Khulusi 
(University of Baghdad) discusses affinities between Algernon 
Charles Swinburne and Ma'rüf al-Rusafi. 
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MAGIC CARPET TO ISLAM 


Duncan Black Macdonald and the Arabian Nights 


Ín & letter to Canon Temple Gairdner of Cairo, Duncan Black 
Macdonald, the outstanding orientalist at the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, sounds a note that recurs often in his writings on Islam 
and Semitic life. Responding to a criticism of his great interest in the 
Arabian Nights, reported to him by Gairdner,! he says : 


As to Goldziher’s ideas about my preoccupation with the Nights, 
they don’t bother me. If I know anything about the spirit of 
Islam, it is through the Nighta.* 


Throughout his life, he was to profess that his knowledge of Islam 
and of the spirit of oriental life (as he saw it) was dependent upon his 
thorough and continuing acquaintance with the Thousand and One 
Nights; and he heartily recommended & careful study of these tales 
to any who aspired to an understanding of Islam or of the life and 
culture of the Arabs. 

Maodonald's concern with the Nights is very nearly as multifaceted 
as his total engagement with the study of Islam, the Hebrew Bible 
and the teaching of missions at Hartford’s Kennedy School. He made 
extensive researches (in the form of what he referred to as “broken 
studies”) into the history of the different manuscripts of the Nights; 
and in the words of G. L. Della Vida, formerly professor of Arabic at 
the University of Pennsylvania, “The problem of the relationship of 
the different manuscripts of the Arabian Nights is a very involved 
one; the greatest progress toward its solution has been made through 
the outstanding studies of the American scholar, D. B. Macdonald.” 3 


1 In a letter from Gairdner to Macdonald, 7 March 1912: “By the way, Goldziher 
did not attach much importance to the tasks you have set yourself in re the Nighta, 
and seemed to fear your giving more time to them than he conceived they were worth.” 

2 Macdonald to Gairdner, 12 August 1912. 

3 G. L. Della Vida, “The Arabian Nights,” Coller's Encyclopedia, 1963 edition, 
II, 391. 
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Macdonald’s article on the Nights for the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
stood without change from 1929 to 1961 ;4 and his article on the same 
subject in the Supplement to the first edition of the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam 5 was of such quality that Enno Littman’s contribution to the 
second edition ? is on comparison little more than a rewording of 
Macdonald’s earlier work." The extensive bibliography of his articles 
bearing directly on the history of the Arabian Nights is indicative of 
his long involvement with the field. He considered this side of his 
scholarly activity to be among his most important achievements : 


Certainly my work on al-Ghazzáli and my clearing up of the 
history of the Arabian Nights seem to me now my principal 
contributions to our knowledge of Islam.* 


This history of the Nights appears to have been preliminary for 
his projected critical edition of the Galland manuscript, to which he 
refers as follows : 


Through the generosity of Professor Jewett of Harvard, I was 
furnished with rotographs of the Galland MS. of the Nsghts at 
Paris and of its sister MS. in the Vatican Library. My object was 
an edition of the Galland text and I had about half of it transcribed 
and ready for the printer when my strength failed and I had to 


4 Information contained in correspondence by the writer with Marvin D. Couture, 
Editorial Assistant for Encyclopaedia Britannica, 4 February 1976. 

5 Supplement to the Encyclopedia of Islam, pp. 17-21. 

$ Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edn., I, 858-304. 

* See also the remarks of Sheila Shaw, “Early English Editions of the Arabian 
Nighta,” M.W., XLIX (1959), 232-288, who concurs in this judgment on p. 238, n. 17. 

* “Note on Arabio Manuscript of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” The Nation, 
October 8, 1908, p. 835; “Maximilian Habicht and His Recension of the Arabian Nights," 
J.R.A.S., 1908, pp. 685-704; “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, in Arabic, from a 
Bodleian MS.," J.R.A4.8., 1910, pp. 327-386; “Further Notes on Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves,” J.R.A.8., 1918, pp. 41-53; “A Missing Manuscript of the Arabian 
Nights,” J.R.A.8., 1918, p. 432; “A Preliminary Classification of Bome Manuscripta of 
the Arabian Nighta," in A Volume of Oriental Studies Presented to Professor E. G. Browne 
(Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 1922), pp. 304-321; “The Earlier History of 
the Arabian Nights,” J.H.4.8., 1924, pp. 853-897; “Thousand and One Nights," 
Encyclopaedia Britianica, Fourteenth Edition (1929), XXII, 157-159; 'Alf-Laila wa- 
Laila,” Supplement to K.I. (seo n. 5, supra). 

9 “Autobiographical Notes," Bwlletin of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, No. 1, 
June, 1946 (p. 17). This article is unpaginated in publication, page numbers indicated 
in parentheses are those of this writer. The article will be abbreviated AN subsequently. 
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pass it over for completion to my former pupil, Wilham 
Thomson, ...1? 


The work by Macdonald on the text and text-history of the Arabian 
Nights is exemplary of thorough and painstaking scholarship; and 
as has been noted above, was considered by him to be of the highest 
rank among his own considerable achievements. But there are other 
sides to his involvement with the Nights. The fine collection of editions 
housed in the Case Memorial Library of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation 4 stands as a monument to his abiding interest. His 
article, “On Translating the ‘Arabian Nights,’”’14 is indicative of 
another side of his interest, that of the best way of conveying the 
spirit of the original into English. Concluding this essay on the art 
of translation, he suggests that perhaps the best person to achieve 
a satisfying English translation of the Nights would be Rudyard 
Kipling! 18 This article incidentally goes some distance towards 
providing a history of English translations of the tales.1« 

These areas—textual establishment, history, transmission, collections 
of editions and interest in translations—would seem to be important 
enough to affirm the value of the Arabian Nights for Macdonald as 
a scholar. Yet in a significant way, with the possible exception of his 


10 AN (pp. 10-11). William Thomson retired from a distinguished career at Harvard 
University in 1050. During the course of the following years, the manusoript of the 
Nights was unfortunately lost. For further details consult the study of Macdonald 
referred to infra n. 23. 

ii See the description of this collection in Duncan Brookway's essay, “The Mao- 
donald Collection of Arabian Nights: A Bibliography," Part I, M.W., LXI (1971), 
256-266; Part II, M.W., LXTII (1973), 185-205; Part LII, M.W., LXIV (1974), 16-82. 

12 The Nation, August 30, 1900, pp. 167-168; September 6, 1900, pp. 185-186. 

13 The Nation, Sept. 6, 1900, p. 180: “These qualities, then, he must have—the 
unknown [translator] who is yet to come: imagination and the power of stirring it, 
the lyric faculty, and a judgement to be shown in prudent veilings without hinte ‘we 
might an we would.’ He need have little Arabio, but he must know the East; the world 
of letters can ill afford another such mistake as that of Mr. Payne [who is acoused by 
Macdonald of changing the Nights into ‘...a very pretty story book, but not the 
Arabian Nights. He must be an artist in literature, and not a student in language; 
there has been enough of that. He must be ready to give himself, and yet remain in 
the background; to be a re-creator, and be reckoned a mechanical. If Mr. [Rudyard] 
Kipling could mest this last condition, he could meet the others. There seems better 
hope with him than with anyone else.” 

14 Shaw, M.W., XLIX (1959), p. 235, says that Macdonald is the ''... scholar who 
has done the most to establish a probable date for the first edition ..” of the English 
translation of the Nighta. 
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article on translations, they represent secondary steps leading to a 
far more important goal for him. 

In the letter to Temple Gairdner, cited above, Macdonald points 
out the real importance of the Nights for himself; and he repeats 
this more fully, if more formally, in a different context : 


My personal contact with the Hast is measured by months and 
not by years. The sources on which, for my impressions, I must 
now draw are, on one side, the writings of Mohammedan 
theologians—mystics, dogmaticians, philosophers—and on 
another side, that mare magnum of popular literature mirroring 
in the ideas and events of the lives of the masses the final results, 
working down into the common soul of Islam, of all those aspir- 
ations, constructions and dialectic searchings. Such books must 
always, for the home-staying student, take the place of contact 
with the Moslem world itself, and the best known of them all is, 
of course, the Arabian Nights. They do not mislead nor misinform, 
as does that contact so often until it is controlled, and as still 
oftener do books of travel, and I would bear testimony now that 
when I did meet the Moslem world face to face, the picture of 
its workings and ideas and usages which I had gained from these 
romances, poems and religious tales needed modification in no 
essential point—almost, even, in no detail.15 


The numerous index references to the Nights in his major works 
on Islam, The Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and 
Constitutional Theory, The Religious Atitude and Infe in Islam, 
and Aspects of Islam,19 will give the reader some idea of the importance 
of the Nights to Macdonald’s understanding of Islam. However, it 
seems that a closer reading of what he says in these books and in his 
various articles on Islam suggests that it is the spirit of the Muslim 
in which he is most interested, not simply a knowledge of the 
institution. And, even beyond this, Macdonald says in his post- 
humously published autobiography,!* that nearly all his scholarship, 
including that on Islam, was aimed at what he called “bridge-building.” 


15 “Concluding Study,” in J. H. Oldham, ed., The Vital Forces of Christianity and 
Islam (London : Oxford University Presa, 1915), pp. 215-210. 

16 New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903, esp. pp. 97, 286. 

1? Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1900, passim, esp. pp. 128-128. 

18 New York : The Macmillan Company, 1911, esp. pp. 23-84, 226. 

19 Cf. note 9, supra. 
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Again and again in my life it has come to me that in all my work 
there was a bridge-building element. I tried to understand this 
thing and that thing—often far apart—and then to see their 
relationship and bring them together. I struggled against limitation 
to specialization and sought wide embracing views.*9 


As if to strengthen this, he says further, 


... all the subjects I had to work at fertilized one another. I could 
not, for example, have written my Hebrew lAaterary Genius *: 
without the background of broad literature... and perhaps still 
more the Arabic background which was half of my life. The 
Arabian Nights and the Old Testament come together.® 


As I have attempted to demonstrate in a study of the life and 
work of Macdonald,** his effort in understanding was to penetrate to 
the mind and spirit of the people in whom he interested himself. He 
himself says that he is “...a student of literature,” and that he 
believes “...in taking peoples as they show themselves clearly in 
their literatures.” ** As this point of view shows itself in his study 
of the Hebrew scriptures, so too it emerges in his works on Islam and 
the Arabs. He sought the inner life of Muslims, and felt it to be found 
in their popular and folk literature.*5 The world of story, broad and 
deep as it is, appears to have caught Macdonald’s attention as the 
most adequate available means to understanding another, short of 
actual, personal encounter; and his own encounter with the Near 
East during a research trip confirmed his viewpoint. 

The best direct example of his ability to use the tales of the Arabian 
Nights as a means of access to understanding may be found in the 
brief article, “From the Arabian Nights to Spirit.” 2 He begins 


by stating : 
All missionaries to Muslims, like all students of more remote 


20 AN (pp. 16-17). 

21 The Hebrew Literary Genius, Princeton : Princeton University Press, 1083. 

#2 AN (pp. 13-14). 

*3 J. Jermain Bodine, “The Romanticism of Duncan Black Macdonald,” unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, The Hartford Seminary Foundation, 1978. The term ‘romanticism’ 
is not to be understood in ite pejorative sense elther in the study referred to or in the 
present article. 

24 The Hebrew Literary Genius, p. XVE. 

15 Aanects of Islam, pp. 323.302. 

— om M.W., IX (1919), 336-348. 
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languages, literatures and civilizations, have probably felt the 
need of some absolutely candid and unprejudiced informant to 
guide them as to the workings of the Muslim mind, as to its 
fixed ideas, its unreasoned assumptions, and even as to the real 
meaning of the words of the languages in which it expresses 
itself. 


He continues by pointing out that the penumbra of meanings a word 
or phrase may have will not come olear to the enquirer until much 
hard labor and study have been undertaken and completed. He adds : 


... but there are some words, and these of the greatest importance, 
which may long baffle us. Further, it slowly becomes clear that 
in the Muslim mind, for example, when it uses such words there 
is a fundamental difference of attitude, a basal assumption, which 
to us the word in question does not suggest. It is then that the 
whole matter may be suddenly illumined by a usage in some 
trivial story which makes concrete and vivid that difference 
which has baffled us.3? 


The remainder of the article is devoted to consideration, through the 
initiating medium of “The Merchant and the Jinni,” of the meaning 
of rüÀ in Islam. As Macdonald notes, the statement “God is Spirit” 
is very meaningful to the Christian, but to say “alahu rih’” is close 
to blasphemy for the Muslim.2® Why this should be so is clarified 
through consideration of the jinn as r&h. The process begins with the 
retelling and interpretation of the story from the Nights. All this by 
way of demonstrating what he earlier affirms : 


I propose to illustrate this from & very ordinary little story in 
the Arabian Nights. I will show, too, how the Nights may be 
turned into that candid informant whose help we have all desired 
and that the diligent student of the Nights is in contact with the 
naked mind of Islam—and with its naked conduct as well—with 
a direct immediacy for which he, as a missionary, can never 
otherwise hope. 


The Nights were written for Muslims by Muslims, with perfect 


87 Ibid., 336. 
38 Ibid. 
39 Ibid., 342. 
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simplicity and unconscious devotion to the Real, and just on 
account of this simplicity of attitude and unconsciousness of art, 
they are an indefinitely truer picture of life than any painted by 
our own hyperconscious devotees to a supposed realism.?° 


In the interpretation of the story, it is the slaying of the jinn’s son 
by an inadvertently thrown date pit which gives rise to the explanation 
of the difference between rūh for the Muslim and spirit for the Christian. 

So Macdonald seeks to use the Nights as an entryway to the life of 
Muslims, particularly when coupled with his increasing knowledge of 
their folkways and lore. This insight of his stems directly from his 
dependence upon Romantic concepts of folk literature. It is an 
insight which he seems to have developed quite early in his career, 
and one to which he clung throughout his career.33 There is another 
side to this idea, and “that is its effect on Macdonald’s own inner life 
as reflected in his interest in and use of the Nights. 

We have no sure means of determining just when the orientalist 
first came in contact with the Nights. It appears that as a child he 
met them through a translation belonging to his brother. There are, 
however, copious indications of the importance of the Thousand and 
One Nights to the development of his appreciation for and critiques 
of the literature of story. In a series of notebooks dating from 1884 
to 1888, are recorded a number of observations on a wide variety of 
reading.?4 It is revealing to note a few of these: 


March 10, 1885 
Vasco Lobeira—Amadis of Gaul. 
Southey says in the preface that he has condensed it... without 
omitting anything but repetition of unnecessary details, I hope 
he has not but these said details are apt to give a book its volume 
as in the case of Galland’s version of the Arabian Nights. 


It is, of course, not so interesting as the Arabian Nights. It is 
more interesting then Ariosto. There is more in it of the inde- 
scribable quality of imagination than in Orlando Furioso. It is 


30 Ibid., 330-337. 

31 See especially the prologue to T'he Hebrew Literary Genius. 

33 Bodine, “Romanticism of Duncan Black Macdonald,” pp. 151-201. 

33 Ibid., p. 9. 

3*4 The three notebooks are held by the archives of the Case Memorial Library of 
the Hartford Seminary Foundation under the following numbers : 55803, 55804, 55800. 
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the grand result of imagination, to describe to the reader is 
nothing, to make the reader describe to himself is everything. 


September 18, 1885 

Henry Torrens—Arabian Nights. 

This, as far as it goes, is really the best translation I have yet 
seen. Far better than Lane as far as... English is concerned. 
On the scraps of verses scattered through the Arabian Nights, 
compare the fragments that Scott wrote for headings to his 
chapters. Among them are the finest things he ever did, & there 
are many points of comparison possible. 


September 27, 1885 
Francisco de Morges—Palmerin of England. 
I could never compare this book to the Arabian Nights. ... no 
pathos and the chivalrous feeling is all humbug. 


December 3, 1885 
George Meredith—The Shaving of Shagpat. 
This is an imitation of the Arabian Nights style and it is quite 
evident that ib was the translation of Torrens that Meredith 
copied. There is one thing that this book lacks, and that is the 
reality, distinctness and lifelikeness which are in the Arabian 
Nights. It is more like a great dream where nothing is as in life. 


May 11, 1886 
New Arabian Nights. 
It has been well said by them of old time that it is useful for a 
translator to know something of the language out of which he is 
translating, it is imperative that he should know well the language 
into which he is translating. 


The grand problem is to preserve the essence of the original in 
the idiom of the translation. There are two grand canons of 
translation. The one governing the matter, the other the style. 
The first is to give the thoughts of the original, the second is to 
give them in such a manner as to reproduce in the mind of the 
reader of the translation the same feelings and emotions that 
the original produces in its vernacular readers. This second 
rule also governs the matter to a certain extent, to what extent 
is the question of the tact of the individual translator.?5 


85 It may be noted here that the opinions concerning translation expressed by the 
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August 3, 1886 
Count Anthony Hamilton—Fasry Tales and Romances. 
These tales are to be numbered among the many results of 
Galland’s version of the Arabian Nights. They are burlesques 
directed against them and against the fashionable chivalrous 
French romances of the time. 


George Meredith certainly read these tales and got ideas from 
them for his Shaving of Shagpat. But generally there is no 
comparison between the two books. Perhaps it may be the 
temporal feeling that puts Shagpat higher... . 


From these few entries it can be seen that early in his scholarly life 
(the notebooks date from his student days at Glasgow University), 
Macdonald both read the Nights and used them as a standard against 
which to evaluate other similar literatures. Throughout his life he 
continued to read and collect stories of the type of the Arabian Nights, 
as well as of the so-called ‘fairy-tale’ type. Imaginative literature of 
all sorts appears to have caught his fancy, and he makes frequent 
use of it in his writings. There was, it may be fairly said, a kind of 
magic in story for Macdonald, and he seems never to have outgrown 
it. At the same time, it must be emphasized that for whatever purposes 
he read imaginative literature, including the Nights, he does not 
appear to have used it solely for escapism. The magic which stories 
exercised on Macdonald was such that he felt enabled to understand 
those peoples with whom he concerned himself. The “Semitic” or 
"Oriental" mind came alive for him through story, and he never 
shies away from using such stories as a means of conveying what it 
might be like to be a Muslim or a Hebrew. In an effort to underscore 
the differences between Muslim and European culture he says: 


Finally, if you would appreciate the tremendous difference of 
atmosphere..., compare with the Arabtan Nights the Golden Ass.... 
Both books are instinct with piety of a kind; in each case, in a 
setting, for us, most certainly queer. It has been said, that the 
Golden Ass is the first book in European literature showing piety 
in the modern sense, ... The Arabian Nights, on the other hand, 
is, in spite of everything, so pious that the sense of the all-seeing 
eye and the need of submission to the all-guiding hand become 


young Macdonald in this passage are substantially repeated in “On Translating the 
Arabian Nights,” of. note 13, supra. 
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oppressive. But how different in each is the feeling toward the 
Unseen! Few books, in spite of fantastic gleams of color and 
light, move under such leaden weighted skies as the Golden Ass. 

But the world of the Arabian Nights is God's world. There is 
sun and air and the sense of an ultimate justice. Joy comes with 
the morning there. And so, for all his belief in magic and his sense 
of the power of enchanters, the Muslim is a man. He stands on 
God’s earth, beneath his sky, and at any time can enter into that 
presence and carry his wrong to the highest court. Between him 
and Allah there stands nothing, and he is absolutely sure of Allah.%¢ 


Macdonald was sure of the existence of firm continuity between 
Eastern and European cultures, particularly as exhibited in their 
respective folklores and stories. His efforts at bridge-building, 
mentioned above, included the relating of stories from the Thousand 
and One Nights to medieval romances and folktales. In an early 
lecture, “The Problems of Muhammadanism,” he says : 


... another field which awaits workers is that of folklore and the 
story. The names can be counted easily on one hand of those 
folklorists who are orientalists as well. 


One phase of it, the history of so fundamental collection as ““The 
Thousand and One Nights” with its many folktales, is still in 
great darkness. One chapter could undoubtedly be illumined by 
the folklorists of Spain; ... On the other side, what light, it has 
still to be asked, can oriental learning throw on so unique a 
survival in Europe as “Aucassin et Nicolette" ? What real parallels 
do the romances of chivalry show to the stories of the knights 
of the desert, and do these make necessary a connection of 


origin ? 37 


For Macdonald, then, all branches of study and concern eventually 
feed into one another. The Arabian Nights can aid the understanding 
not just of what it might be like to be a Muslim, but can illumine the 
development of European lore and romance. As story, the Nights are 
of immense help in coming to a proper understanding of the Hebrew 


38 The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, pp. 128-129. 

37 The Hartford Seminary Record, February, 1905, pp. 77-79 (reprinted from Vol. II 
of The Transactions of the Congress of Arta and Sciences, Universal Exposition, St. 
Louis, 1904). 
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scriptures. Marginal notes in his books on romance, on Árthuriàn?; ..*. 
legends, and on fairy tales, too numerous to elaborate upon in this^":.- 
brief article, all point out the depth of his dependence on the insights 
gained from the Arabian Nights ‘as a vehicle for understanding. 

But it seems fair to say also that the Thousand and One Nights, 
in &ll the many-sided splendor of the tales, in all the torturous paths 
of transmission history, and in all the painstaking hours of critical 
textual transcription and annotation, was for Macdonald & true magic 
carpet. It was a means of traveling from the personality of the trans- 
planted Scottish orientalist to what it was like to be a Muslim Arab. 
The Nights exercised their magio on Macdonald in a variety of ways, 
but perhaps none so important as that which opened to him the 
insight that one cannot justly condemn what is not understood, and 
that to understand another cannot lead to condemnation. In his 
“Autobiographical Notes," he says : 


I was eager to enter into and to understand and to make under- 
standable the genius of all the different phases of the Christian 
faith. They had all their real and catholic sides for me, and I 
wished them to meet in those truly catholic aspects, And beyond 
the Christian faith I wished myself to understand and make 
intelligible to others the great faiths of the world. When I studied 
and taught theology of Islam, it was to make it clear and even 
persuasive to others. Human minds and hearts have believed 
this—let us see why and how that was.38 


A study so brief as this cannot hope to bring out in detail the 
fulness of Macdonald’s scholarly or personal involvement in the 
Arabian Nights. But if it has succeeded in indicating the broad range 
of his interest and his competence, it will have accomplished its aim. 
Not all that Macdonald saw in the Nights can remain valid for the 
contemporary world, nor can all of his conclusions be retained in the 
light of developing study or new evidence. What may endure of his 
work, beyond the areas where his evidence or his interpretations have 
become outmoded, is that spirit of informed imagination, able to 
move from the spell of stories to a deep, sincere appreciation and 
respect for the people who gave rise to them and for whom they 
remain at least a partial expression of life. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation J. JERMAIN BODINE 
Hartford, Conn. 


38 AN (p. 17). 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLISH CRITICISM 


I have spoken largely of the Arabian Nights Entertainment as 

a work of Originality and Authenticity, and let me add of 

amusement. The great demand for this book, raised a swarm of 

imitationa, most of which are of the French manufactory, as the 

Persian Tales—The Turkish Teles—Tartarian Talee—Chinese 
Tales—Peruvian Tales—Mogul Tales, eto. 

Clara Reeve, The Progress of Romance (1785), p. 58. 


Despite the longtime popularity of the Arabian Nights in eighteenth- 
century England and despite the numerous editions, reprints and 
serializations accorded them,! critics have paid little or no attention 
to their literary significance with regard to the evolution of the theory 
of the novel in England. While discussing the influence of the Nights 
on eighteenth-century English literature and while recognizing its 
tremendous popularity in England, even such scholars as Martha 
Conant, Sheila Shaw and Arthur Weitzman have only hinted at the 
impact of the Neghts on the formulation of the theory of the novel.® 
Since the literary significance of the Nights is often confused with its 
exotic appeal to the eighteenth-century reading public and with its 
extraordinary popularity, orities limit their arguments to its “deep 
impression in cultivated circles,” an impression that led to a series 


1 For information on the popularity and impact of the Nights, see Martha Pike 
Conant, The Oriental Tale in England in the Eighteenth Century (New York : Columbia 
University Preas, 1908; repr. Octagon, 1966) and D. P. Varma, The Gothic Flame (New 
York: Russel & Russell, 1957), p. 37. See also Sheila Shaw, "Early English Editions 
of the Arabian Nighta: Their Value to 18th Century Literary Scholarship,” M.W., 
XLIX (1969), 232-238, and Arthur J. Weitzman, “The Oriental Tale in the Eighteenth 
Century: A Reconsideration,” Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century, LYI 
(1987), 1839-1855. Robert D. Mayo provides detailed information on the reprinta, 
abridgements and serializations of the Nights in such magazines aa the Churchman’s 
Last Shift, May 14, 1720, the London News, January 0, 1723, The Lady's Magazine, 
1792, the General Magazine, 1790s, and in Harrison’s Novelist's Magazine; The English 
Novel in the Magazines, 1740-1815 (London : Oxford University Press, 1962), pp. 40-41, 
45, 58-59, 60, 108, 233, 248, 276, 366. 

* See Conant, Oriental Tale, pp. 1-72, 241-252. Unfortunately, I have not yet read 
Sheila Shaw’s doctoral] dissertation, “The Influence of the Arabian Nights on Early 
Eighteenth Century English Literature," Bryn Mawr, 1959. 
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of imitations and adaptations throughout the century.? Thus, with 
the exception of Conant’s, Shaw’s and Weitzman's general studies of 
the subject, no scholar has traced the development of the critical 
attitude towards the Nsghts.* As it is beyond the scope of this essay 
to deal with all aspects of this subject, I shall limit my argument to 
the contemporary critical reaction to the Nsghts insofar as this reaction 
reveals changes in literary taste that are closely related to the 
development of the theory of the novel in eighteenth-century England. 

While it is true that almost all eighteenth-century critics and 
writers read the Arabian Nights and recognized the avidity with which 
the reading public perused and welcomed these exotic tales, not all 
of these writers and critics considered it comparable to Homer’s and 
Virgil’s works. Indeed, some of them, like Shaftesbury and Kames, 
condemned the Nights as ridiculous, irregular and quite harmful. 
On the other hand, Pope and Gibbon enjoyed reading it despite its 
“florid” style and romantic machinery, while Addison and Johnson 
came under its spell and utilized its oriental setting and suggestive 
themes for their didactic purposes. Others, like Hawkesworth, Walpole, 
Beckford, the Aikins and even Sir William Jones, considered the 
romantic machinery of the Nsghts—its spells, magic, valleys of diamond 
as well as its structural patterns and frame-story—more significant 
than its few moralistic touches. By the end of the century, however, 
the Nights was esteemed for its own merits as an authentic work of 
art in which were blended all the elements which ensured its 


3 Boe Mayo, English Novel, p. 40. The same author provides an excellent listing 
of reprints and imitations that appeared in the magazines; tbid., pp. 489-620. Bee also 
Martha Conant’s listing of the imitations and pseudo-oriental tales, Oriental Tale, 
pp. 267-293. For other studies, see Husain F. Ali Haddawy, “English Arabesque: 
The Oriental Mode in 18th Centary English Literature,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Cornell, 1962, and Charles Ohristopher Knipp, '"Types of Orientalism in 18th Century 
England,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1974. 

4 Sheila Shaw's “The Rape of Gulliver: Case Study of a Source,” PMLA, XO 
(January, 1975), 62-68, is rather concerned with refuting both Toldo’s and William 
Alfred Eddy’s conclusions concerning the indebtedness of Swift to certain Arabian 
tales which Galland’s version does not include. One can perhaps find a few allusions 
to the indebtedness of certain eighteenth-century fictional works to the Nights 
scattered here and there. See, for example, George F. Whicher’s T'he Life and Romances 
of Mrs. Eliza Haywood (New York: Columbia University Press, 1915), pp. 31-32, in 
which the author pointe out the indebtedness of Haywood’s “The Fruitless Enquiry” 
to the artistic machinery of the Nights. 

5 See Conant, Oriental Tale, pp. 244-246. See also Knipp, “Types of Orientalism,’ 
pp. 22-28, and Carey McIntosh, The Choice of Life: Samuel Johnson and the World of 
Fiction (New Haven : Yale University Press, 1973), pp. 80-88. 
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durability. Richard Hole, James Beattie and James Capper recom- 
mended the Nights for its artistry and rich information on Near 
Kastern mythology and ways of life. Thus, though the popularity of 
the Neghts is indisputable, we should recognize the existence of 
different attitudes toward its literary significance. It is only by 
studying these attitudes against the eighteenth-century social, 
cultural and historical background that we can arrive at some 
definitive conclusions concerning its impact on the literature of the 
period in question. 

Before discussing such attitudes, however, we should look briefly 
at Galland's 1704 version of the Nights, which was simultaneously 
published in French and English and which went through four editions 
before 1713." Soon after its appearance in England, the Arabian 
Nights was received with delight and was read with avidity by a 
large audience. Indeed, James Beattie described the Naghts as “a 
book which most young people in this country are acquainted with." § 
Its immediate success is evinced not only by the numerous editions 
through which it went, but also by its impact on Addison. By 
publishing imitations of and extracts from the Nights, Addison’s 
Spectator “did make one new and significant addition to the repertory 
of eighteenth-century magazine fiction, the oriental tale.” ® Addison’s 
oriental narratives clearly demonstrate the eighteenth-century 
editors’ and publishers’ attempt to cope with their "readers tastes 
and interests.” 10 There is no better evidence to demonstrate the 
overwhelming appeal of the Nights than the fact that the thrice- 
weekly London News began on the sixth of January 1723 a serialization 


6 Significantly, a modern Johnsonian oritio, Carey Molntosh, wrote about the 
Nights (The Choice of Life, p. 87): **... the original Arabian Nights is uniquely fantastic, 
even to modern readers; no schooling in science fiction can prepare us for what we 
find in these three to four thousand pages, or dull the edge of our surprise at some of 
these episodes. I feel sorry for Byron and Coleridge, who had to make do with the 
sluggish and degenerate English translation of Galland’s emasculated French.” 

? For a detailed discussion of the earliest versions of the Nights, see Duncan Black 
Macdonald’s authoritative study, “A Bibliographical and Literary Study of the First 
Appearance of the Arabian Nights in Europe," L4brary Quarterly, II (1982), 397-420. 
See also Ameen Rihani, “The Coming of the Arabian Nights,” Bookman (New York), 
XXXV (1912), 366-370, 508-508; and Sheila Shaw’s articles mentioned in notes I and 4. 

8 See “On Fable and Romance” in Dissertations Moral and Critical (1783), Philo- 
sophical and Critical Works, II. Quotations from George Olms's facsimile edition (New 
York, 1974), p. 510. 

9 See Mayo, English Novel, p. 40. See also Sheila Shaw, PM LA, XC (1975), 63. 

10 Mayo, English Novel, p. 40. 
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of the Nights “which occupied three years and four hundred and 
forty-five installments.” 14 

In discussing the reasons for such popularity, one must agree with 
E. F. Bleiler that the appeal of the Neghts consists in its being a 
repository of both realistic and fantastic themes told in a style wholly 
new to the eighteenth-century reader: “There had been earlier 
Oriental material in Italian and French, it is true, but none of this 
had the overwhelming power that The Thousand and One Nights 
demonstrated. These stories appealed strongly to the Rococo mind, 
what with the wide range of opportunities they offered: delicacies 
of style, elaboracies of construction, adventure, eroticism, moralism, 
sensibility, fantasy, philosophy and irony." 1* Thus, in considering 
the favorable reception of the Nights, we should recognize its unique 
composite nature, which was able to retain a certain amount of 
magnificence despite Galland’s “emasculation.” 

Clearly, what might have fascinated Beckford, for example, could 
have aroused Bishop Atterbury’s anger, and what attracted Addison 
might have repelled Byron. In a word, it is the reader’s attitude to 
such a work as the Nights that must be basic to any argument about 
its literary significanoe.!? In view of this fact about the nature of the 
Nights, we should not overrate Galland's introductory remarks about 
the moralistic flavor of the work. Neither should we dismiss these 
remarks as pretentious. A distinguished scholar in nonfictional oriental 
literature, Galland might have been personally inclined to delete 
certain licentious passages and to abridge others. He himself explained 
in the preface to his translation that he attempted to be faithful to 
the original, except when “modesty” and “the taste and habits of 
good society" obliged him to do otherwise. Furthermore, Galland was 
a product of his age with its emphasis on morality and good manners. 
Thus, his reference to the moralistic element in the Nights should not 
be surprising. He wrote: “If those who read these stories, have but 
any inclination to profit by the example of virtue and vice, which 
they will here find exhibited, they may reap an advantage by it, that 
is not to be reaped in other stories, which are more proper to corrupt 


li Ibid., p. 59. 

12 “Introduction to Vathek,” Three Gothic Novels (New York: Dover Publications, 
1866), p. xxvi. 

13 I find this point worth emphasizing especially in connection with the 'romantio" 
and “neoclassic” interpretations of the popularity of the Nights. Weitzman, for 
example, objecte to Conant's suggestion that the Nights appealed to the romantic 
spirit of the age which chafed under the restrainte of reason and propriety. See Studies 
on Voltaire, LVI (1967), 1841. According to my interpretation, neither view is wrong. 
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than to reform our manners.” 14 Reading Galland’s version in the 
light of this statement, one must agree with Weitzman that “the 
Nights to which the 18th century reader had access, as far as its tone 
and morality are concerned, did little to upset the traditional stoic 
moral code. The stories often addressed themselves to the moral and 
ethical issues which Europeans in the early eighteenth-century were 
attempting to solve," 15 

This fact about Galland’s version may partially explain the 
popularity of the Nsghts among readers and writers alike in the 
first half of the century. What it does not explain, however, is the 
opposition to the Nsghis voiced by such ardent neoclassicists as 
Atterbury, Shaftesbury and, later, Kames. Before dealing with this 
point, however, itis necessary to assert that, while Galland’s version did 
not “upset the traditional stoic moral code,” it equally did not attract 
the reader mainly for its moralistic touches. As one of its readers 
and critics, James Beattie, remarked, “the astonishment of the reader 
is more aimed at, than his improvement either in morality, or in the 
knowledge of nature." 1*¢ Beattie perhaps referred to the romantic 
machinery of the Nights and to its frame-story, for that “new species 
of unity" was severely criticized by a few advocates of the classical 
"one entire and complete action.” 17 Generally, however, Beattie’s 
criticism was shared neither by readers nor by writers. 

In her “Fruitless Enquiry" (1727), Eliza Haywood, for example, 
modelled her tales on the framework of the Nights. George F. Whicher 
says in describing Haywood's use of the mechanism of the Nights : 


!4 M. Galland, trang, Arabian Nights Entertainments (London: Longman), I, rm. 
Quotations are from the 1788 four-volume edition. That Galland was susceptible to 
the contemporary neoclassical propriety is indicated in the fact that he stopped using 
the basic formula at the opening of each tale after being ridiculed by some of his readera. 
See Rihani, Bookman, XXXV (1912), 370. Dr. Russell compared the MS which he 
possessed with Galland’s version and remarked that “a few scenes, too licentiously 
described in the original, have with propriety been softened or supprest." See Gentleman’s 
Magazine, LXIX (February, 1799), 92. 

15 See Studies on Voltaire, LVITL (1967), 1845. Sheila Shaw makes a similar point : 
“Because of the salacious nature of several of the narratives in later translations, it is 
all the more necessary to emphasize that his [Galland's] work is never licentious; more 
suggestive scenes may be found in Moll Flanders or Pamela than in all of Galland. 
If there were any erotio passages in his Arabic sources, Galland meticulously expunged 
them.” See PMLA, XC (1975), 65. 

16 “On Fable and Romance,” Philosophical and Critical Works, IT, 510. 

17 Henry James Pye made an objection similar to Beattie's, but Pye’s objection 
was based on the belief that the pattern set by the Nights would “perplex” the mmd 
and produce confusion instead of interest. See A Commentary Illustrating the Poetic 
Aristotle (New York : Garland Publishing Co., 1971), pp. 438-439. 
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Although the scene is laid in Venice, the model of this framework 
story was probably not the “Decameron” but the Oriental tales, 
known in England through French translations and imitations 
of the “Arabian Nights.” Intercalated stories were not uncommon 
in French romances, but they were almost invariably introduced 
as life histories of the various characters. A fantastic framework, 
with a hint of magic, fabricated expressly to give unity to a 
series of tales, half exemplary, half satirical, points directly to an 
ultimate connection with the narratives of Scheherazade and 
Sutlememé. No attempt to catch the spirit of the East is discern- 
ible, but the vogue of Oriental tales was evidently beginning to 
make an impression on French and English writers of fiction.!? 


While Haywood modelled her work on the story-within-a-story 
pattern of the Nsghts, Addison and Johnson utilized the oriental 
anecdote and setting for their moralistic purposes.1® Even Haywood, 
however, asserted in the preface to her “Fruitless Enquiry” that her 
purpose was "to persuade my sex from seeking Happiness the wrong 
way." Both tendencies—the Johnsonian utilization of the Oriental 
mode and Haywood's use of the mechanism of the Neghts—should 
be looked upon as reflecting the eighteenth-century reader’s interest 
in the artistry and exotic setting of these tales. Whereas Addisonian 
and Johnsonian pseudo-Orientalism flourished in the first half of the 
century, Haywood’s attraction to the mechanism of the Arabian 
Nights anticipated the pre-Romantic infatuation with the machinery 
of these tales—an infatuation which manifested itself in a series of 
fictional writings, ranging from Hawkesworth’s thrilling pieces and 
Beckford’s Vathek to Marturin’s utilization of its prominent properties 
in Melmoth the Wanderer and Radcliffe’s references to its magic rings 
and Eastern trappings in Gaston de Blondevtlle.* 


18 The Life and Romances of Mrs. Eliza Haywood, pp. 31-32. 

19 For a good study of Johnson's orientalism, see McIntosh, The Choice of Life, 
pp. 80-102, 163-212. 

20 Maturin’s use of these properties is worth studying, for his use is not limited to 
his adaptation of the story-within-a-story structure, but also extends to the delineation 
of Melmoth whose anoestors are not the hero-villains of the early Gothio romanoes but 
Cazotte’s “Maughrabi the Magician” in his continuation of the Arabian Tales published 
in 1792. Maturin’s reference to this tale indicates his good acquaintance with this model. 
Indeed, the romance of Isidora and Melmoth olearly shows the impact of the Nighis. 
Maturin compares Isidora’s anticipation of Melmoth’s coming to release her to the 
Arabian damsels’ attraction of some evil genie to interfere “at their nuptial hour.” 
See Melmoth the Wanderer (Lincoln : University of Nebraska Preas, 1972), pp. 393-304 
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Significantly, ardent neoclassicists such as Bishop Atterbury, 
Shaftesbury, and Lord Kames objected to the wildness of the Nights, 
to its artistry, and to what they considered its extravagant and 
disproportioned style and details. In a word, they objected to what 
attracted the reading public and to what fascinated Hawkesworth, 
the Aikins, Beckford and Horace Walpole. The aesthetic objection 
to the Nights often entails an objection to its moral standards, since 
Shaftesbury and others associated laxity and levity with exotic 
settings and refused “‘to separate structural wildness from irregularity 
of behaviour.” 31 Thus, when Pope, for example, sent Bishop Atterbury 
Galland’s version of the Neghts, recommending it as interesting, the 
Bishop denounced it as “wild and absurd": 


I have read as much of them as ever I shall read while I live. 
Indeed they do not please my taste; they are writ with so 
romantic an air, and, allowing for the difference of eastern 
manners, are yet, upon any supposition that can be made, of so 
wild and absurd a contrivance, (at least to my northern under- 
standing,) that I have not only no pleasure, but no patience, in 
perusing them. They are to me like the odd paintings on Indian 
Screens, which at first glance may surprise and please a little; 
when you fix your eye intently upon them, they appear so 
extravagant, disproportioned, and monstrous, that they give a 
judicious eye pain, and make him seek for relief from some other 
object. 

They may furnish the mind with some new images, but I 
think the purchase is made at too great an expense: for to read 
those two volumes through, liking them as little as I do, would 
be a terrible penance; and to read them with pleasure would be 
dangerous on the other side, because of the infection. 


This opinion was shared by other neoclassicists who opposed the 
stylistic floridity and the imaginary episodes of such Arabian tales as 
“Aladdin,” “Ali Baba" and “Sindbad.” Kames, for one, based his 
opposition to these tales on the premise that they lacked simplicity, 


and n. Other references or allusions ocour in different places. See pp. 10, 21, 51, 145, 
182, 226, 255, 263, 200, 362, 372, 411. References and allusions in Gaston are numerous. 
See Dr. Varma’s edition of the text (Arno Press), II, 83-89, 258. 

31 Knipp, “Types of Orientalism,” p. 10. 

22 The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Whitewell Elwin and William Courthope 
(London, 1886), IX, 22-23. 
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regularity and propriety. According to his argument, they resembled 
the gardens of Versailles : 


I have often amused myself with a fanciful resemblance between 
these gardens [of Versailles] and the Arabian tales: each of them 
is a performance intended for the amusement of a great king : in 
the sixteen gardens of Versailles there 18 no unity of design, more 
than in the thousand and one Arabian tales: and, lastly, they are 
equally unnatural; groves of jet d'eau, statues of animals 
conversing in the manner of AEsop, water issuing out of the 
mouths of wild beasts, give an impression of fairy-land and witch- 
craft, no less than diamond-palaces, invisible rings, spells and 
incantations.?? 


Even Henry Fielding was not quite satisfied with the adventures 
of “Sindbad the Sailor" and with Aladdin’s magic lamp. Thus, in 
Joseph Andrews he criticized Paul Scarron’s Le Roman Comsque and 
the Arabian Nights for their departure from reality : “I would by no 
means be thought to comprehend those persons [Scarron and the 
authors of the Nights] of surprising genius, the authors of immense 
romances, or the modern novel and Atalantis writers; who without 
any assistance from nature or history, record persons who never were, 
or will be, and facts which never did, nor possibly can, happen.” 24 
About forty years later, James Beattie echoed Fielding’s objections 
to the romantic machinery of the Nights. Beattie, however, based his 
objection on more orthodox neoclassical standards which emphasized 
propriety and balance in language and subject matter alike. Thus, 
Beattie wrote in his Dissertattons Moral and Critical (1783) : 


... the Arabian Nights Entertainment is a book which most young 
people in this country are acquainted with.... There is in it great 
luxury of description, without any elegance; and great variety 
of invention, but nothing that elevates the mind, or touches the 
heart. All is wonderful and incredible; and the astonishment of 
the reader is more aimed at, than his improvement either in 
morality, or in the knowledge of nature.* 


33 Henry Home Kames, Elements of Criticism, ed. Abraham Mills (New York: 
Huntington & Savage, 1840), ch. 24, pp. 447-448. 

M Henry Fielding, Joseph Andrews and Shamela (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1961) 
Bk. I, Ch. I, p. 158. 

35 Phslosophical and Oritical Works, LL, 510 (see above, n. 16). Further references are 
to 508-509. 
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In studying Kames’, Atterbury’s, Fielding’s and Beattie's criticism 
of the Nights, we can safely conclude that their objections conformed 
to the neoclassical principles of morality and fidelity to “refined” 
nature. Clearly, none of them accused the Nights of obscenity or 
licentiousness ; they accused it of extravagance, lack of instructiveness 
and departure from reality. As far as the Augustan emphasis on 
morality and fidelity to nature is concerned, it is conceivable that 
ardent moralists and traditional literary critics might have found in 
the Nights a new spirit capable of challenging and destroying their 
rigid standards; their aversion might have been stronger in view of 
its sweeping popularity. Hence, their writings tended to be prejudicial 
rather than objective. 

James Beattie's attitude, however, should not be considered 
identical with Kames', for studied against the change in literary taste 
in the last three decades of the century, Beattie's criticism reveals 
an ambivalent attitude. While adhering to neoclassical standards of 
morality and nature, Beattie pampers the susceptibility of his 
contemporaries for oriental literature. Thus, he bases his criticism of 
oriental fiction on the assumption that the art of storytelling flourishes 
in the Orient because of certain climatic and social circumstances 
which “have made them [Eastern Kings and other great men] seek 
for this sort of amusement, and set a high value upon it.” He argues 
that since Eastern princes are “idle, ignorant and credulous,” they 
desire surprising, fabulous accounts rather than moral instruction. 

Beattie also associates the florid, oriental style with the Eastern 
taste for “rich robes, gaudy furniture, sumptuous entertainment; 
and palaces shining in gold, or sparkling with diamonds.” He argues 
that instead of studying and conforming to the simplicity of nature 
and art, Eastern princes "pique themselves chiefly on the splendour 
of their equipage, and the vast quantities of gold, jewels, and curious 
things, which they can heap together in their repositories.” 

Beattie’s conclusions make a fascinating study, for while he appeals 
to the circumstantial theory with its emphasis on the necessity of 
studying each literature against its social and cultural background, 
he never deviates from neoclassical standards by which he evaluates 
and judges oriental literature.** Ultimately, instead of arriving at 
accurate conclusions, Beattie makes false generalizations that contra- 
dict the conclusions of such orientalists as Sir William Jones, Richard 


2 For a discussion of this theory, see Haddawy, "English Arabesque,” pp. v, 220-241. 
Haddawy, however, studies the theory in connection with the conflict between neo- 
olasasicists and orientaliste, making no reference to Beattie’s remarks in this connection. 
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Hole, White, Drake and John Richardson. What concerns this study, 
however, is not his contradictions but his recognition of the Nsghts 
not only as a faithful and rich source of information, but also as a 
successful fictional work both in its delineation of certain characters 
and in its consummate artistic structure : 


Two things, however, there are, which deserve commendation, 
and may entitle it to one’s perusal. It conveys a pretty just idea 
of the government, and of some customs, of those eastern nations; 
and there is somewhere in it a story of a barber and his six brothers, 
that contains many good strokes of satire and comick description. 
I may add, that the character of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid is 
well drawn; and that the story of forty thieves destroyed by a 
slave is interesting, and artfully conducted. The voyages of 
Sinbad claim attention: they were certainly attended to, by the 
author of Gulliver's Travels.*? 


I have given this quotation at length because it deals with two 
aspects of the Nsghts, its artistry and information, which partly explain 
its popularity with the English reading public. In the light of this 
popularity, one can safely conclude that Atterbury’s and Kames’ 
disparaging commentaries represent “a minority view" even among 
neoclassicists.#8 As I intend to deal with the vogue of the Nights as 
& repository of information later in this essay, I shall limit my argument 
here to the predominant eighteenth-century attitude to the Nights 
as & work of glamorous setting, fantastic machinery and realistic 
details. 

Because of the Augustan predilection for moralistic tales and 
because of the extant taste for propriety and balance, such eminent 
writers as Addison, Steele and, later, Johnson adapted the romantic 
trappings of the Nighis and its oriental settings and themes for purposes 
which fall largely within neoclassical standards. Two remarks should 
be made in connection with the Addisonian and Johnsonian imitations 
of the Nights. On the one hand, these tales demonstrate not only 
their authors’ adherence to the standards of probability and general 
truth, but also to the dominant attitude towards fictional literature 
before 1760. By reducing the amount of oriental machinery and color 
and by minimizing the fantastic in their oriental adaptations, both 


2? Philosophical and Critical Works, TT, 510. 
28 See Weitgman's remark on Atterbury’s disliking for the Nights, Studies on 


Voltaire, LVIITI (1967), 1840. 
Pol 
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Addison and Johnson demonstrate how “enthusiasm for romance 
and for the ‘Faery kind of writing’... had smoldered in the background 
throughout the Augustan Age." t» 

The reader, however, may argue that whereas this fact about 
pseudo-oriental tales explains their popularity, it does not explain 
the vogue of the Nights in which the fantastic element dominates. 
Indeed, there is no contradiction here. We need only suspend our own 
impressions about the Nights and study the early eighteenth-century 
reader’s attitude against his social and cultural circumstances. This 
common reader took the Nights, in all its factual and exotic details 
and romantic machinery, to be real; for it corresponded with the 
impressions he made about the glamorous, luxurious Orient with its 
despotic, sensual sultans. The few scanty, inaccurate and prejudiced 
accounts about the East available at that time hardly provided him 
with a different picture. Significantly, even Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu's Turkish letters emphasized the same picture of a luxurious, 
sensual Hast.3° 

On the other hand, we should recognize the fact that numerous 
travel accounts about the Near Hast appeared from 1738 onwards, 
providing the mid-eighteenth-century reader with relatively accurate 
information about the East. Thus, it is plausible to assume that 
this reader approached the Nights as a work of art, a blend of the 
fanciful and the realistic, rather than as an accurate representation 
of oriental life and manners. This contention corresponds with a 
basic change in the whole critical attitude after 1750 in England. 
Instead of asserting fidelity to nature as basic to literary evaluation, 


89 See MoIntosh, The Choice of LAfe, p. 1x. 

30 See especially her letters of 10 March 1718 and 18 April 1717 to Lady Mar in 
The Complete Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1965), I, 885, 349-351. See also Conant, T'he Oriental Tale, p. 234. The best study of 
such impreesions before the revival of scholarly interest in the East is Samuel O. Chew, 
The Orescent and the Rose: Islam and England during the Renaissance (New York: 
Octagon, 1965). 

31 Among these numerous accounts are Joseph Pitta, A Faithful Account of the 
Religion and Manners of the Makometane (Exeter, 1738); Thomas Shaw, Travels or 
Observations Relating to Several Parts of Barbary and the Levant (Oxford, 1738); Henry 
Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem (Oxford, 1740); Richard Pococke, 
Desoription of the Kast (London, 1743-1745) ; Charles Perry, A View of the Levant (London, 
1743); William Beawea, Narrative of a Journey from Aleppo to Basrah (1745); John 
Carmichael, Narrative of a Journey (1751); Alexander Drummond, Travels (London, 
1754); Robert Wood, The Ruins of Palmyra and The Ruins of Balbeck (1758, 1757); 
Alexander Russell, The Natural History of Aleppo (London, 1750); and Lewis Nordon, 
Travels in Egypt and Nubia (London, 1757). 
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critics in the last decades of the century tended to recognize other 
elements which are incompatible with neoclassical standards.3* In the 
light of the increasing interest in the Near East and the change in 
critical standards, the popularity of the Nights in the mid-eighteenth 
century should be studied then in connection with the shift in the 
reader’s focus of interest from “real representations of life” to deline- 
ations of the marvellous, a point with which I shall deal later in this 
essay. 

This shift in the focus of interest is indicated in the popularity of 
a new wave of oriental imitations and fairy tales. No tale perhaps 
fits the argument of this essay better than Johnson’s “The Fountains” 
(1766), which surely indicates the reader’s predilection for the 
marvellous and at the same time demonstrates Johnson’s belief in 
the efficacy of fairy tales to inculcate morality. It is true that Johnson 
stands against "romantic absurdities,” but he believes that literature 
could utilize fairy machinery for its own purpose. In a comment on 
children’s fairy tales, he says: "Babies do not want to hear about 
babies; they like to be told of giants and castles, and of somewhat 
which can stretch and stimulate their little minds." 33 Both attitudes, 
however, are united in the story of Floretta and the fairy Lilinet. 
Although using Aladdin’s magic and Agib’s enchanted fountains,4 
Johnson clearly wants to communicate to the reader his favorite 
theme: the vanity of human wishes. Both Floretta and the Fairy 
Lady conclude their adventures by resigning themselves “to the 
ordinary course of nature.” Thus, in this fairy tale Johnson “reduced 
the works of Aladdin’s Lamp to dust and ashes," 35 telling the reader 
that even the world of wish-fulfilment provides us with no real 
satisfaction. 

Johnson's “The Fountains" is not alone in utilizing fairy mythology 
to assert general truths or to inculcate a moral. Indeed, it seems that 
throughout the century there was a tendency to dress morality in an 
enchanted garment, but this tendency became more visible in the 
second half of the century. Even Pope, for example, was so captivated 
by the world of the Nights that he thought of writing a wild, exotic 


32 For a discussion of this point, see William Park, “Change in the Criticiam of the 
Novel after 1760,” PQ, XLVI (1967), 34-41. 

33 Cited from Hester Lynch Thrale Piozzi, Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Johnson 
(New York, n.d.), p. 28, in Robert J. Bator, ''"Eighteenth-oentury England Versus the 
Fairy Tale,” Research Studies, X X XTX (1071), 4. 

94 Significantly, Johnson's “Fountains” resembles many fairy rales in the Nights, 
especially the story of Prince Agib and the fountains of happiness and sorrow. 

35 Times Literary Supplement, May 5, 1027, p. 314. 
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"fairy tale," “provided there be an apparent moral to it." 3*5 In the 
sixties, however, the tendency became evident. When writing about 
Hawkesworth's Almoran and Hamet, Owen Ruffhead remarked: 
“Very few are disposed to relish the dry precepts of morality, or to 
connect a lengthened chain of reasoning; the majority must be 
entertained with novelty, humoured with, and, as it were, cheated, 
into instruction." 9? 

In 1762 Hugh Blair asserted the same tendency, emphasizing that 
"the wisest men in all ages have more or less employed fables and 
fictions, as the vehicles of knowledge." 38 As for the Arabian Nights, 
Blair thought highly of its “romantic invention" and “humane 
morality," clearly demonstrating a break with the neoclassical emphasis 
on fidelity to nature : 


The genius of the eastern nations, in particular, was from the 
earliest times much turned towards invention, and the love of 
fiction. Their divinity, their philosophy, and their politics, were 
clothed in fables and parables. The Indians, the Persians, and the 
Arabians, were all famous for their tales. The Arabian Nights 
Entertainments are the production of a romantic invention, but 
of a rich and amusing imagination; exhibiting a singular and 
serious display of manners and characters, and beautified with 
a very humane morality.?* 


From the 1760s onward, great emphasis was laid on the equal 
importance of the marvellous and moralistic m fiction. The rich 
imaginary world of the Orient was praised for its own sake and the 
florid oriental style was imitated rather than ridiculed.4° Indeed, that 
the focus of interest had shifted from copying nature to utilizing the 
improbable for instruction is too apparent to be overlooked, especially 
in relation to the critical attitude to Hastern tales. In 1759 the Monthly 


38 For more information, see Joseph Spence, Observations, Anecdotes, ed. by James 
M. Osborn (Oxford : Clarendon Preas, 1966), I, 151-152. 

37 Cited from the Monthly Review, XXIV (May, 1761) in Ioan Williams, ed. Novel 
and Romance, 1700-1800 (New York : Barnes & Noble, 1970), p. 240. 

38 Ibid., p. 247. Cited from Lectures on Rhetoric and Poetry (1762). 

89 Ibid., p. 248. 

*9 For a general discussion of the shift in oriticism, see William Park’s article 
mentioned above, n. 32. It is worth noting that an enthusiastic reader of the Arabian 
Nights wrote to The Gentleman’s Magazine that these tales are not only entertaining, 
but also “as edifying, and perhaps as delightful, as the scandal and politicks of our 
daily paper." LXIV (September, 1794), 784. 
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Review, for example, condemned deviation from probability and 
morality in oriental tales; in 1764, however, it recommended the 
adaptation of oriental invention and description as a vehicle for 
moral and religious edification. When writing about the Tales of 
the Gents, Ruffhead praised them not only for their "eastern theology,” 
but also for their bold, figurative language and rich invention.“ 

The increasing demand for fantastic, oriental literature should be 
studied in connection with the increasing prosperity of the middle 
class and the overwhelming impact of the East India Company.‘ 
The newly enriched middle classes sought for luxury and adventure, 
and English families began to tour the Near East and to agree with 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu that, “excepting the enchantments” of 
the Nights, the East is no less charming and exciting for being real. 
Indeed, the early eighteenth-century moralistic oriental tale could 
never recapture the attention of the prosperous middle classes whose 
craving for the fantastic and the amusing is clearly reflected in a 
series of fantastic imitations ranging from the Tales of the Genis to 
Vathek. No critic expressed the increasing demand for the exotic and 
the marvellous better than Ruffhead, who said in a comment on 
oriental imitations (1762) : 


Such is the raging appetite for romance, that to engage the 
public ear, even academic gravity is forced to lay aside its didactic 
dignity, and sport in the flowery fields of fiction. Many writers 
of distinguished talents have lately figured in the rank of novelists. 
The solemn Johnson had his Eastern Tale; Hawkesworth had his 
Genii; and Langhorne now leads us into the valley of Meso- 
potamia. 44 


Theoretically, the break with neoclassical standards in criticism 
occurred in 1752, when Hawkesworth published his essay on “the 
most pleasing" narratives in the fourth number of the Adventurer. 
Hawkesworth's argument is a justification of his oriental pieces 
which, "formed upon a single incident... sufficiently uncommon to 
gratify curiosity, and sufficiently interesting to engage the passions, 


41 See Monthly Review, XX (1769), 380, and X XVI (1702), 263-264. In making this 
point, I am indebted to William Park, PQ, XLVI (1967), 37-38, n. 12. 

& Soo Critical Review, XVIII (1764), 40-41. 

43 See Jay Barrett Botsford, English Society in the Highteenth-century as Influenced 
from Oversea (New York : Octagon, 1965), p. 258. See also Blake Clark, Oriental England 
(Shanghai : Kelly & Walsh, 1939), pp. 15, 109-132. 

44 Monthly Review, XXVI (1762), 264. 
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may afford an entertainment... of the highest kind." 45 On the basis 
of this concept, Hawkesworth concludes that histories, voyages, 
epics, old romances and novels are deficient in one aspect or the other. 
At the same time, he ridicules the neoclassical concept of imitating 
nature, asserting that “Nature is now exhausted, all her wonders 
have been accumulated... yet fancy requires new gratifications, and 
curiosity is still unsatisfied.” Thus, after rejecting the two classical 
tenets—nature and moral instruction—Hawkesworth appeals to the 
reader's spontaneous taste for the marvellous and the fantastic as 
basic to the pleasurable experience derived from reading a work of art. 

He argues that the overwhelming appeal of the Neghts and its 
imitations like Mme De’ Anois’ Fasry Tales indicates our readiness as 
readers to suspend our disbelief in order to be “rewarded by the new 
scenes to which we are admitted, and the unbounded prospect that 
is thrown open before us." 46 In other words, Hawkesworth regards 
the genre established after the appearance of the Nights as the best 
among literary arts since it has no other purpose than to please the 
reader.** By emphasizing the increasing interest in the marvellous, 
Hawkesworth perhaps anticipated such popular works as James 
Ridley’s Tales of the Gents (1764) which was reprinted in 1780, 1785 
and 1794, and Beckford’s Vathek (1786). 

With the exception of the Nsghts and its popular successor, the 
Tales of the Gents, there is no other tale that surpasses Vathek in its 
blending of the terrible with the marvellous. Indeed the Monthly 
Review relates Vathek rather than any other pseudo-oriental tale to 
the genre established after the appearance of the Arabian Nights 
because “it preserves the peculiar character of the Arabian Tale, 
which is not only to overstep nature and probability, but even to 
pass beyond the verge of possibility, and suppose things, which cannot 
be for a moment conceived.” 4 What makes Vathek a successful 
oriental tale is Beckford’s predilection for the fantastic which was 
stimulated and augmented by his extensive readings in oriental 
literatures and his early attraction to the world of the Arabian Nights 
and the Adventures of Abdalla Son of Hanif (1729). In the words of 
E. F. Bleiler: “Beckford’s contribution lies in the imagination that 


45 Quotations are from the Adventurer, No. 4, Saturday, November 18, 1752 (London : 
J. Payne, 1753; Ams Reprint, 1968), p. 24. 

48 See Mayo's comment, English Novel, p. 108. 

4? Paradoxically, it is this fact about the Nights which made James Beattio 
criticize it. 


48 Monthly Review, LX XVI (May, 1787), 450. 
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he brought to a basically dull genre. He was successful in regaining 
the sense of wonder that permeated the original Islamic stories. 
His was a recreation of the Gothicism of Islam, a cultural milieu as 
medieval as the European Gothicism of Walpole and his contem- 
poraries," 49 

Perhaps, Beckford’s "recreation of the Gothicism of Islam" reveals 
& number of things about the spirit of the age. The increasing interest 
in the supernatural and mythological background of the Nights 
coincided with the interest in Gothic art. Indeed, the association 
between the oriental and Gothic modes in the last three decades of 
the century is too apparent to pass unnoticed. Late eighteenth- 
century critics were inclined to stress the interrelationship between 
the two modes, remarking now and then that the Gothic romance was 
originally influenced by the Arabians.® As it is not my purpose to 
discuss this point at length, I shall only refer to the critical interest 
in the Gothic element in the Neghis. 

In their Miscellaneous Pteces in Prose and Verse (1773), John and 
Anna Aikin argue that Eastern tales, with their enchantments and 
magic, “will ever retain a most powerful influence on the mind, and 
interest the reader independently of all peculiarity of taste.” € In 
their essay, “On the Pleasure Derived from Objects of Terror," the 
Aikins contend that pleasure is usually derived from reading and 
experiencing the terrible blended with the marvellous as in the Nights : 


Hence, the more wild, fanciful, and extraordinary are the circum- 
stances of a scene of horror, the more pleasure we receive from it; 
and where they are too near common nature, though violently 
borne by curiosity through the adventure, we cannot repeat it 
or reflect on it, without an over-balance of pain. In the Arabian 
Nights are many most striking examples of the terrible joined 
with the marvellous: the story of Aladdin and the travels of 
Sindbad-are partioularly interesting.5* 


49 Three Gothic Novels, p. xxix. 

50 For a good discussion on this point, see Haddawy, ‘English Arabesque," 
pp. 193.212. Dr. Varma's remark on the “contribution of the East" to the Gothic 
novel is worth quoting. He writes: “By their extravagant language, thrilling incidente 
and poetio justice, the Oriental tales furnish an interesting parallel to Gothio romance. 
Although their supernatural is of the fairy kind and never makes one afraid, their 
exotio use of the marvellous and magic left definite traces on quite a number of Gothio 
novels.” The Gothic Flame, p. 37. 

51 Cited in Ioan Williams, Novel and Romance, pp. 283-284. 

53 Ibid., p. 285. 
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Horace Walpole, in & letter to Mary Berry, expressed a liking for 
the adventures of Sindbad and a taste for the wildness of Scheherazade's 
tales. The importance of the letter, however, is not limited to its 
expression of Walpole's admiration of the Nights, for it also reveals 
the disparity between two different attitudes towards imaginative 
literature : the ardent neoclassic represented by Kames and Atterbury 
and the romantic. With his dashing satire, Walpole ridiculed Bishop 
Atterbury, who refused to continue reading the tales : 


If you grow tired of the Arabtan Nights, you have no more taste 
than Bishop Atterbury, who huffed Pope for sending him them 
or the Perstan Tales, and fancied he liked Virgil better, who had 
no more imagination than Dr. Akenside. Read Sindbad the 
sailor’s voyages, and you will be sick of Aeneas’s: what woeful 
invention were the nasty poultry that dunged on his dinner, and 
ships on fire that turned into Nereids—a barn metamorphosed 
into a cascade in a pantomime is full as sublime an effort of 
genius. I do not know whether the Arabtan Nights are of Oriental 
origin or not; I should think not, because I never saw any other 
Oriental composition that was not bombast without genius, and 
figurative without nature, like an Indian screen, where you see 
little men on the foreground, and larger men hunting tigers above 
in the air, which they take for perspective. I do not think the 
Sultaness’s narratives very natural or very probable, but there 
is wildness in them that captivates.53 


More to the purpose of this essay, however, is the scholarly interest 
in the N4ghts as a work of no less literary significance than the Odyssey. 
In her Progress of Romance, Clara Reeve devotes many pages to 
demonstrating that the story of Sindbad the Sailor is comparable to 
the Odyssey and that the Arabian storyteller is preferable to Homer, 
since the latter “takes the liberty of sending his deities perpetually 
on the most trifling errands.” 5* She contends that although “the 


53 Letter of 80 June, 1789. Correspondence of Horace Walpole, ed. W. B. Lewis (New 
Haven : Yale University Press, 1944), XI, 20-21. 

54 Goo The Progress of Romance (Colchester, 1785; reprint, Facsimile Text Society, 
1930; pp. 22-28, 58, 60-61. The comparison between the Arabian Nights and Grecian 
literature is conceivable in an age which takes olassic works as ite ‘“touchstones.” 
Richard Hole suggeste that the “Arabian author" draws on the Homeric store of 
imaginative literature. On the other hand, the Monthly Review rejects such comparisons, 
emphasizing that we must “allow to the... Arabian, all the applause that may be due 
to the invention." X XIV (September, 1797), 44-40. 
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Magicians of the Arabian perform very marvellous things, by the 
assistance of the good and evil Genii,” they "are all subordinate to 
the seal of sultan Solomon the Son of David." ** Clara Reeve goes 
on to suggest that the Nights should be read as a genuine artistic 
work, more refined, elegant and amusing than its imitations.5¢ To 
support her argument, she maintains that the Nights must be read 
as the product of a nation known for its passionate love of story- 
telling. She substantiates this view by appending to her critical study 
the Arabian romance of the “Queen of Egypt," 5" and by retelling 
the story of a contemporary traveller who reported that storytelling 
was & natural among the Arabs as “drinking great quantities of wine" 
among Westerners.5® 

It is quite possible that the traveller to whom Clara Reeve alluded 
was James Capper whose Observations on the Passage to Indsa appeared 
in 1783. Capper’s contribution to oriental scholarship is not confined 
to his description of the mythology and customs of Asian nations. 
Indeed, it is his appreciation of the Nights as a repository of infor- 
mation and as a successful work of art which is often quoted by 
others.5® Capper devotes a small portion of his travel account to 
describe the Arabian taste for fictional literature. Commenting on the 
Nights, Capper says : 


“The Arabian Nights" contain much curious and useful obser- 
vation. They are universally read and admired throughout Asia 
by all ranks of men, both old and young. Considered, therefore, 
as an original work, descriptive as they are of the manners and 


55 Progress of Romance, p. 23. 

56 In addition to the Persian, Turkish, Tartarian, Peruvian and Mogul tales, Reeve 
listed the following imitations: Madame De’ Anois’ Fairy Tales and Hyppolttus, 
Rasselas, Almoran and Hame, Soliman and Almena (Langhorne), Nourjahad 
(Mrs. Sheridan), Mirza and Fatima, Tales of the Genii, The Persian Tales of Inatulla, 
Miscellany of Eastern Learning, Chinese Anecdotes, Lessings Fables, Abassai: An 
Eastern Tale, Loves of Othniel and Achsah, The Triumph of Reason over Fancy, The 
Vizters. See The Progress of Romance, pp. 58, 60-61. For a full listing, see Conant, 
Oriental Tale, pp. 267-293, and Mayo, English Novel, pp. 430-020. 

57 The Progress of Romance (“The History of Charoba: Queen of Egypt’), 
pp. 107-186. 

58 Ibid., pp. 02-63. 

59 See, for example, Nathan Drake's references to Capper's account in Literary 
Hours (4th ed.; London: Longman, 1820), p. 229. Another writer quoted Capper in 
The Gentleman's Magazine, LXVIII (September, 1798), asserting the authenticity of 
the tales and mentioning the names of English scholars who were in possession of some 
MSS of the Arabian Nights. Boe p. 757. See also LXIV (1974), 784. 
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customs of the East in general, and of the Arabians in particular, 
they surely must be thought to merit the attention of the curious ; 
nor are they in my opinion destitute of merit in other respects; 
for, although the extravagance of some of the stories 1s carried 
too far, yet on the whole one cannot help admiring the fancy 
and invention of the author in striking out such a variety of 
pleasing incidents.... But before any person decides upon the 
merit of these books, he should be an eyewitness of the effect 
they produce on those who best understand them. 


Capper’s remarks on the significance of the Nights as a source of 
information on Eastern mythology, culture and customs is revealing 
insofar as the spirit of the age is concerned. The vigorous oriental 
movement led by Sir William Jones and the numerous travel accounts 
about the Near East had a great impact on the literature of the 
period.*! By the end of the eighteenth-century, critics were no longer 
satisfied with reading pale, shadowy imitations of the Arahian Nights, 
especially after Beckford demonstrated the possibility of writing an 
Eastern tale no less magnificent and well-documented than the 
Arabian Nights. Writing about Vathek, Byron was impressed by its 
accurate depiction of Eastern customs: “For correctness of costume, 
beauty of description, and power of imagination, it far surpasses all 
European imitations; and bears such marks of originality, that those 
who have visited the East will find some difficulty in believing it to 
be more than a translation." 83 

By the end of the century, Southey, Byron and many others 
employed Near Eastern mythology and culture as a background for 
their poems. Southey utilized Arabian legends and myths to convey 
his personal impressions about religion and life.9* Of special significance 
to this study is the fact that poets and novelists drew heavily on the 


90 Cited from Observations on the Passage to India in G. Muir Bussoy's “Introduction” 
to Edward Forster" translation of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment (London: 
MDCCOXLII), p. vi. 

61 For a good disoussion of this point, see Wallace Cable Brown, “The Popularity 
of English Travel Books About the Near East," PQ, XV (January, 1936), 70-80. See 
also Robin Fedden, English Travellers in the Near East (London : Longmans and Green, 
1968), pp. 12-14. 

62 Quoted in Lewis Melville, The Lifes and Letters of William Beckford of Fonthill 
(New York, 1910), p. 142. For a further remark on Vathek in this connection, see 
William Haller, The Early Life of Robert Southey, 1774-1803 (New York: Octagon 
Press, 1966), pp. 254-265. 

63 See Haller, Southey, pp. 253-257, 262-263. 
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Nights to substantiate their themes because the Nights was rightly 
considered at that time a faithful representation of various Eastern 
customs and ways of life. Indeed, it was fashionable in the last decades 
of the century to claim for these imitations accuracy of representation 
and faithfulness to the original Arabian Nights. Cazottes Arabian 
Tales, for example, appeared in 1792 with the following comment 
appended to the title: “A better account of the Customs, Manners, 
and Religion of the Eastern Nations, than is to be met in any work 
hitherto published." #4 In 1797 Richard Hole published his Remarks 
on the Arabian Nights’ Entertaanments to verify Sindbad’s narrative 
and to prove that even the fantastic tales of adventure had some 
shade of reality. 

Another revealing indication of the scholarly tendency to study the 
Nights on its own merits and to utilize its information was the 
increasing demand for an accurate translation of the original. Robert 
Wood, James Beattie, Richard Hole and others raised objections to 
Galland's version. Nathan Drake, for one, felt that “had the 
translation been more faithful to the idiom of the original, had better 
supported its peculiar spirit and strong features, and not mutilated a 
production of undoubted genius, these tales had still further merited 
the attention of the philosopher and the historian." ** After comparing 
their manuscripts of the Arabian Nights with Galland’s translation, 
both Dr. Russell and John Richardson expressed their objections to 
Galland’s version. Speaking specifically of the story of the barber’s 
fifth brother, Richardson remarked that “the deviation from the 
original is greater than even a free translation seemed to require.” 
Although agreeing with Galland’s expurgation of licentious passages, 
Dr. Russell remarked in a letter to The Gentleman’s Magazine that 
“other descriptions, ... expressive of Oriental Costume, have with less 
reason been omitted, particularly two Nights in Vol. II, p. 155.” 6? 


54 Cazotte’s edition had been denounced as a forgery by a number of critics. See 
Gentleman’s Magazine, LXVII (December, 1797), 1019-1020. W. F. Kirby, however, 
asserted later that many of Cazotte’s tales are founded on genuine Eastern sources. 
Bee Appendix II to Burton's translation of The Arabian Nights, X, 418. 

$65 Robert Wood's reference to the “ornde and hasty translation” from Arabic 
imaginative literature surely applies to Galland’s version, the most well known Arabic 
text at that time. See Hasay on the Original Genius and Writings of Homer (London, 
MDCCLX XV), p. 173. For Beattie's opinion, see PAilosophical and Critical Works, 1I, 
509-510, and for Richard Hole’s, see p. 9. See algo The Gentleman’s Magazine, LX VIII 
(1798), 757. 

66 Literary Hours, I, 229. 
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To conclude this essay, it is conceivable that while early eighteenth- 
century writers were interested in utilizing oriental machinery for 
moralistic purposes, writers in the second half of the century developed 
a more or less robust attitude towards the N*ghts. It assumed full 
significance as a masterpiece to be appreciated for its romantic 
machinery and glamorous world. By the end of the century, the 
Monthly Review expressed a full appreciation of “the curiosity and 
interest which they [The Arabian Tales] so powerfully excite, the 
luxuriant description with which they abound; and the accurate 
delineations of eastern manners or (to speak more correctly) of the 
manners of the Moslems, which they exhibit." ** Thus, while the 
Addisonian and Johnsonian imitations depict a pale, shadowy Orient, 
Vathek and Thalaba portray Eastern themes and settings modelled 
on those of the Nights, and are endowed with that marvellous blending 
of the real and the fantastic which always distinguishes the Arabian 
Nights. 

Studying the development of the critical attitude towards the 
Nights in the light of its popularity, one cannot avoid the conclusion 
that throughout the eighteenth-century there was a consistent attempt 
to discover the marvels of the Nights, to utilize and to imitate its 
artistry and subject matter. No less significant than the oriental 
imitations are the critical comments on the Ntghis, as they reveal not 
only the reader’s taste but also the critical tendency to pamper the 
susceptibility of the reading public for the glamorous world of the 
Nights. Thus, while it is true that the eighteenth-century critic 
encouraged the use of certain artistic and thematic devices modelled 
on those of the Nights, we must also recognize that the reader played 
& major role in deciding the vogue of the genre. It was that reader, 
the passionate admirer of the Nsghts, who after all drew the attention 
of writers and oritics alike to the marvellous richness of Scheherazade’s 
tales, stimulating their desire to emulate them in order to win his 
admiration and respect. 
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WITNESSES TO THE EVENT 
IN MASAT AL-HALLAJ 
AND MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 


The influence of T. 8. Eliot has been a favorite theme in recent 
English language criticism of modern Arabic literature.! Studies of 
this influence have, in some cases, provided valuable insights into 
contemporary literature in Arabic—the more so in that this literature 
seems often to be at such radical variance with its own roots in 
traditional Arabic poetry. The danger in such studies, however— 
particularly when dealing with works of such unequal stature in the 
eyes of one’s audience as those of Eliot, on the one hand, and of the 
modern Arabic writer, virtually unknown in the West, on the other— 
is that the critic may be satisfied simply to transfer some of the aura 
of the better-known work to the lesser-known work which it is supposed 
to have influenced, rather than to move beyond this limited process 
of legitimization toward new interpretive Insights. 

Such a tendency, I believe, interferes with a potentially sound 
comparison between Eliot and Salah ‘Abd al-Sabir in Khalil 
I. H. Semaan’s essay, "T. S. Eliot's Influence on Arabic Poetry and 
Theater." ? Semaan begins by discarding the possibility of coincidental 
parallel development, pointing out the vast differences in cultural 
milieu and literary tradition which separate the two writers. He then 
offers examples of the ways in which, in his work in general, “al- 
Sabiir is experimenting with moods, tones, and techniques drawn from 
Eliot's moods, tones, and techniques." * Finally he moves to & direct 
comparison of al-Sabiir’s Ma'sat al-Hallàj and Eliots Murder in the 
Cathedral, concluding that 'al-Babür is dealing with much different 
basic material; but equally obviously, he had found Eliot's techniques 
to provide useful insights into ways of dealing with his own material, 
both structurally, in the number of acts and in the use of a chorus, 
and thematically, in his ambiguity as to the motivation of action." 4 


1 Among the more extensive treatments of this subject is 8. Moreh's “The Influence 
of Western Poetry and Particularly T. 8. Eliot on Modern Arabio Poetry (1947-1904)," 
Asian and African Studies, V (1909). 

2 Khalil I. H. Semaan, “T, S. Eliot's Influence on Arabio Poetry and Theater, 
Comparative Literature Studies, VI (1969), 472-489. 

3 Ibid., 480. 

4 Ibid., 487. 
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Such & conolusion, however, is not nearly as obvious as Semaan 
would like to suggest. The mere number of acts in al-Sabtr’s play, 
for example, provides rather thin evidence of direct influence, 
particularly when he does not "follow" Eliot in the use of an mterlude 
between the two acts; there is, in fact, no chorus in Ma’sat al-Hallàj ; 
and careful reading easily resolves the “ambiguity as to the motivation 
of action” in this work. Semaan’s case for direct influence of the one 
poet upon the other is apparently predicated entirely upon a claim 
which is never quite born out by textual analysis: “I am attempting 
here to verify a historically verifiable assertion; al-Sabtir has said to 
me that of Western poets, he was most influenced by Eliot." § 

Even when solid proof of literary influence is offered, however, it 
is of little value unless it leads to a better comprehension of literary 
texts. Any comparison of authors or works which achieves this larger 
goal on the basis of textual evidence has accomplished its whole 
purpose, quite apart from any attention it may give to the possibility 
of direct influence. In attempting to link Eliots name to al-Sabür's 
with no larger interpretive goal in mind, I believe that Semaan has 
lost the track of & potentially useful comparison. By talking into 
account, in a less rigid fashion, not only the similarities between the 
two plays but their significant differences as well, it seems to me that 
a look at Eliot's fairly straightforward Murder 4n the Cathedral can 
indeed help bring us closer to a satisfactory reading of al-Sabiir’s 
more complex Ma’sat al-Hallaj. 


At the opening of Murder $n the Cathedral? Thomas Becket returns 
from exile seemingly clear in purpose and determined to place the 
service of God before that of the king, regardless of the consequences. 
A series of statements by the Chorus, the Messenger, and the Priests 
lends to his return both a sense of larger destiny and purposefulness 
and a taint of personal pride and vainglory. The audience is soon 
prepared for an event of the greatest significance, though the nature 
of Becket’s role in this event has yet to be clarified, both for the 
audience and for Becket himself. 

The process by which Becket comes to understand and to assume 
his correct role is best characterized not as a personal conflict, but 
rather as a process of enlightenment. Quite unaware of his own pride, 
he believes initially that his actions are of the highest and the purest 
order, that he is acting, while lesser beings merely suffer, so that 


5 Ibid., 488, n. 8. 
6 T. S. Eliot, Murder in the Cathedral (New York : Haroourt, Brace, and World, 1963). 
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"the pattern may subsist, for the pattern is the action / And -the 
suffering, that the wheel may turn and still / Be forever still" (p. 22). 
He is accosted by three Tempters, but has no difficulty in turning 
aside their rather conventional appeals to pride and personal gain. 
The Fourth Tempter, who has more accurately assessed the nature of 
Becket's pride, is ultimately no more successful than the others in 
winning him over, once Becket has been shown clearly his hitherto 
unacknowledged desire for the glory of martyrdom. There is, in fact, 
only one brief moment of quandary for Becket in the entire play. 
His quandary, however, results not from a personal conflict in the 
choice between his own purposes and the course of action set by God, 
but rather from an inability to distinguish any alternative to his own 
desires: "Is there no way, in my soul's sickness, / Does not lead to 
damnation in pride?” (p. 40). Once the Tempter has shown him—by 
mocking him with his own words concerning action and suffering— 
that his sin is not in his belief that he is acting in God's interest, but 
rather in his belief that he is acting a£ all, then his choice is made, 
his way is clear. Personal conflict is resolved before it can arise. 
He allows himself to be relegated to the role of a sufferer of God’s 
action. He comes to understand that “martyrdom is always the 
design of God.... It is never the design of man; for the true martyr 
is he who has become the instrument of God, who has lost his will 
in the will of God...” (p. 49). 

Thus, from the beginning of the play, Becket’s only effort has 
been to conform to God's will. His ability to do so successfully depends 
not on a resolution of conflict, but on a process of enlightenment 
which enables him to know God’s will, so as to conform to it more 
perfectly. Semaan correctly points out that Eliot is interested in “‘the 
question of responsibility for, and the will to, martyrdom.” 7 He 
concludes, however, that “the poet leaves the question of essential 


` causes ambiguous. Did Becket meet martyrdom or choose it?... 


Neither the reader—nor the protagonist—can be sure." 8 The text 
would seem to preclude any such ambiguity. Becket states explicitly 
that “the greatest treason” is to do “the right deed for the wrong 


' reason” (p. 44). (Though casuistry has its place in this play, dissem- 


blance does not—explicit statement has a ritualistic function and 
therefore is to be taken seriously.) He therefore leaves not only the 


7 Q.L.8., VI (1060), 485. 
8 Ibid., 486. 
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choice of the deed to God, as we have seen, but the justification he 
that choice as well.® 

A similar process of enlightenment is undergone by al-Hallaj i 
al-Sabtr’s play,” though it is more complicated than Becket’s an(j 
involves a far greater measure of personal conflict. This process leads 
al-Hallaj to a resolution of two separate dichotomies, each of which 
is analogous, in its function as a role determinant for the hero, to the 
action/suffering motif in Murder in the Cathedral. The first of these 
dichotomies is the issue of revealing or concealing one’s intimacy with 
God. Unlike Becket, al-ITallaj sees two separate sides to the issue 
and fmds himself in a great quandary as to which course of action 
to choose. He shares al-Shibli’s traditional concern for not eri] 
the special favor with God which the Süfi enjoys. But, at the same 
time, he senses that those who receive a greater share of God's lighi 
“are chosen so that they can give balance to this sick world, / Shedding 
God's light on the poor in heart" (p. 11). This quandary is resolved, 
unlike Becket’s, through a personal choice. Recalling the words thal 
had been spoken to him as he received his Süfi robes, “True love / I 
the death of the lover / So that he may live in the Beloved" (p. 21), 
al-Hallaj announces his decision: “I intend therefore to perfect my 
love of God, / To lose my identity in His. / ... I intend to go to the 
people / And tell them about God's will" (p. 21). He throws off this 
protection of his Süfi cloak, as Becket does that of the church, in ordét 
not to be hidden from God by the trappings of religion. Unlike Becke^ 
however, he does so consciously out of his own choice, asking, for thi, 
moment, only that God “witness” his action (p. 22). : 

Al-Hallàj carries God's light to the people, as he has promised, but 
a law officer quickly leads him to reveal his own mystical relationship 
with God. Such an open and publie avowal of one’s personal union 


ji 

? Semaan is not alone in attributing ambiguous motives to Becket. A somewha 
better case for such ambiguity has been made, for example, by John P. Outta, who 
quarrels with the notion that Beoket can claim to “make perfect his will” and still 
give himself over to the total submissiveneas of the true martyr—‘‘Evidence for’ 
Ambivalence of Motives in Murder in the Cathedral,” Comparative Drama, VOI, ? 
(Summer, 1974). I feel, however that the issue raised by Cutts is fully resolved (thoug) 
on the basis of different evidence) in John F. Adams's earlier analysis of Beoket’s 
“dynamic passivity'— "Ihe Fourth Temptation in Murder in the Cathedral," Moder? 
Drama, V, 4 (February, 1963). 

10 Salah ‘Abd al-Sabir, Murder tn Baghdad, Khalil I. Semaan, trans. (Leiden: ' 
E. J. Brill, 1972). Semaan’s title, with ite suggestion of some sort of international spy 
thriller, would seem to bear little relevance to the work itself, and certainly does not ,, 
translate al-Sabür's own title. One can only assume that it was chosen with an eye to ' 
furthering Semaan’s case for the influence of Eliot, 
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with God has traditionally been treated as heresy. Al-Hallàj sees 
this. transgression coming: “Woe be to me, I am being led to my 
downfall through my pride./ But... how... should I leave these 
words unspoken?” (p. 31); he accepts the guilt: “I sinned against 
Him / When I divulged the secret" (p. 32); and he calls out to God 
to punish him: “Do not kill my soul with indifference. / Make my 
frail body, my wrinkled skin, / The instruments of your punishment" 
mp. 33). The reader has no difficulty at this point in seeing that al- 
Hallàj is a courageous and well-intentioned man, and yet it is not at 
all clear whether his actions are dictated by piety alone, or carry as 
well the blemish of personal pride. It is this ambiguity which Semaan 
asees as the essential characteristic of the play: “Is it, after all, al- 
Hallaj’s longing for his Beloved which inevitably results in his martyr- 
«dom, or is his death rather a punishment for the sin he has committed 
by divulging his relationship with God?... The conclusion is left 
‘ambiguous.’ 12 The actual martyrdom, however, is yet a long way 
off, and the conclusion is, in fact, not left ambiguous. Al-Halla) is 
APR punished, as he has requested, but his punishment takes a 
far less drastic form than martyrdom. It is the prison guard who 
‘brings God's reprimand, in the form of a beating which al-Hallaj 
joyfully receives : “O God, / Had I not been imprisoned, beaten, and 
tortured, / How would I have believed that You keep the covenant 
f love? / But now, my heart has been reassured” (p. 44). The issue 
af whether to reveal or to conceal one’s intimacy with God has thus 
Heat resolved. God is not indifferent to him, has not withdrawn his 
love simply because that love was revealed to others. Al-Hallaj's 
“sin” has been set aside (at least in his own mind, which is the sole 
focus of spirituality in the play) and he is left free to act upon his 
convictions. He is now able to state confidently that he has been 
imprisoned in order “that what is ordained should be fulfilled" (p. 45). 
. Having resolved this issue, however, al-Hallaj] immediately finds 
himself in another quandary : what form shall his action take? Shall 
he act by means of verbal inspiration or attempt to provoke an armed 
‘insurrection, and shall the choice between the word and the sword be 
his own choice or come directly from God? The earlier dichotomy was 


11 The historical al-HallAj wae tried and cruelly executed in Baghdad in the tenth 
century for proclaiming in public—and while in an ecstatic trance rather than a 
revolutionary fervor—the words and 'I-haqg (“I am the truth"). The social and political 
implications drawn from al-Hallaj’s actions in the play seem to be largely & matter of 
‘artistic transformation rather than of historical veracity. 

12 O.L.8., VI (1969), 485 
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resolved by al-Hallàj's own personal decision, and his presumptu- 
ousness in making such a decision has been punished. This time, 
however, the decision is God's. Immediately upon praying to God 
to guide his choice, al-Hallaj learns that he is to be brought beforem 
the State judges, which he takes to be a clear sign from God: “This 
is the best thing God has given me. / God has chosen" (p. 52). Events 
have arranged themselves so as to dictate al-Halla)’s use of the word 
rather than the sword. As he goes before the judges he again affirms. 
that he is being tried in order “that God's will be done" (p. 57). As he 
articulates his vision of God's light in the world he clearly no longer 
speaks out of the pride of one who enjoys divine favor, but rather 
in the hope “that the thristy heart of a great man / Will find thes 
words refreshing," and eventually “when he comes to power, / Strike~ 
a balance, between power and thought / And join wisdom with» 
action” (p. 69). 

Al-Hall&j's words, though spiritual in origin, are political in import, 
and the chief judge recognizes this: “Clearly, such ambiguous words 
as his lead the poor to disobey and to rebel. / Therefore... I pronounce= 
him guilty" (p. 70). Afraid to punish al-Hallaj for political crimes, 
however, the government pursues a trumped up charge of heresy, 
and then, afraid to exceed its authority or take on unwanted responsi- 
bility by punishing him for heresy, it pays the people to demand 
execution. Semaan claims that, when all is said and done, ‘‘we do no 
know whether al-Hallaj’s judgement is by God or man, or what th 
motive is behind the action.” 18 The text, however, does not suppo 
such a reading. Al-Hallaj firmly believes that God has chosen 
course of action for him. Though few other elements in the play 
specifically reflect this notion of divine intervention, neither is there 
any element which contradicts it, any which suggests that al-Hallaj 
might be just a deluded old man. The reader might justifiably refuse- 
to credit al-Hallaj’s claim of divine agency, but in order to do so he 
must be willing to ignore the spiritual element of the play altogether. 
But the most important point is that no one in the play—neither 
al-Hallaj nor the judges nor the Süfis nor the people—really believes 
that al-Hallàj is punished for heresy. He is judged by men, not by. 
God, and the motive behind that judgment is purely political. Liké 
Becket, he is killed because the actions of a true man of God are» 
politieally intolerable to those in power. 


Returning to Murder in the Cathedral, we find that a discussion of 


18 Ibid. 
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story. The process of enlightenment undergone by Becket provides the *, Se . | 


essential matter of Part I of Eliot's play. Part II traces a parallel 
process of enlightenment, this time on the part of the witnesses of 
Becket’s martyrdom—that is, the Chorus, the Priests, and the 
audience. They come to realize that they too are involved in this 
martyrdom, and that their role is analogous to Becket’s own act of 
submission to the will of God. In David Jones’s analysis : “As martyr- 
dom requires the right attitude to God on the part of the martyr, 
80 also it requires the right attitude on the part of the great mass of 
men.... None of this violence and bloodshed fulfils its purpose unless 
ib reminds ordinary men and women of God's love. The witness must 
extend to them. Theirs is a passive witness as opposed to the active 
witness of the martyr, but they also must suffer the action, if only 
in the sense of permitting it or consenting to it." 14 

The Chorus of Women expresses an awareness, though not necessarily 
an understanding, of such a role from the first page: “Some presage 
of an act / Which our eyes are compelled to witness, has forced our 
feet / Towards the cathedral. We are forced to bear witness” (p. 11); 
and again: “For us, the poor, there is no action, / But only to wait 
and witness" (p. 13). Understanding comes to the Women of Canter- 
bury, however, even before the act of murder has been carried out: 
“now is too late / For action, too soon for contrition. / Nothing is 
possible but the shamed swoon / Of those consenting to the last 
humiliation. /I have consented, Lord Archbishop, have consented" 
(p. 68). The necessary measure of spiritual prostration is achieved : 
“forgive us, pray for us that we may pray for you, out of our shame" 
(p. 68). Next it is the audience—the actual, twentieth-century 
audience—which is forced to face up to its responsibility as witness, 
and it is one of the murderers who calls upon it to do so: “We have 
been instrumental in bringing about the state of affairs that you 
approve. We have served your interests; ... and if there is any guilt 
whatever in the matter, you must share it with us” (p. 82). Finally 
the Priests take up their role, with the Third Priest affirming that 
“the Church is stronger for this action, / Triumphant in adversity. 
It is fortified / By persecution: supreme, so long as men will die 
for it" (p. 84). And, in the end, the role of witness becomes even more 
all-embracing in the final speech of the Chorus: “Forgive us, O Lord, 
we acknowledge ourselves as type of the common man, /... Who 


14 David E. Jones, The Plays of T. S. Eliot (London : Broadway House, 1960), p. 07. 
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fear the blessing of God ... / ... we acknowledge / That the sin of the 
world is upon our heads; that the blood of the martyrs and the agony 
of the saints / Is upon our heads" (pp. 87-88). Becket’s martyrdom, 
in & perceptual void, would have been futile. But, through the 
perfection of humanity’s witnessing, the eternal order is reaffirmed, 
and the martyrdom becomes efficacious. 

If we apply this insight to Ma’sat al-Hallaj, we find that the 
martyrdom of al-Hallaj is also directed toward witnesses. He is not 
offering his life merely as a personal gesture to God, but rather his 
goal “is to see Muslims extending to Muslims the hand of love and 
mercy" (p. 58). His sacrifice, like Becket’s, is aimed at a reaffirmation 
by mankind of the divine order: “I instigated obedience to the God 
of the law. / God created the world, system and order. / Why did the 
system get confused? / Why was the order disrupted?” (p. 67). But 
this reaffirmation, as al-Hallaj points out repeatedly, depends upon 
the communication of his vision through his words: “I possess 
nothing but-words. / Bo let the wandering winds carry my words / And 
let me impress them upon paper, a testimony of a visionary man" 
(p. 69). His words are imperfectly received, however, by those who 
hear them, and thus the necessary witnessing to al-Hallaj’s martyrdom 
remains imperfect. The chief judge orders the people at the end of 
the trial to “tell what your eyes have just witnessed. / Al-Hallaj’s 
words about poverty were a veil for his heresy” (p. 75). And in the 
first scene, which follows temporally the last scene, the people still 
do not understand the importance of the event or of their part in it. 
They report that it was they who killed al-Hallàj with their words, 
but then hesitate and are not sure what really happened or why: 
“But did we? / Did we really kill him with words? / We don't know" 
(p. 5). The Merchant, Peasant, and Preacher, who first see al-Hallaj 
crucified on the tree, cannot comprehend what they see, and show 
their inability to give serious witness to such an event, seeking only 
a good story to repeat at dinner, or mere satisfaction of curiosity, 
or a subject for a sermon in the mosque on Friday. The Süfis under- 
stand the need to keep al-Hallaj’s words alive, and yet there is some- 
thing smug in their easy acceptance of his death: “We loved his 
words / More than we loved him, / So we let him die so that his words 
might live" (p. 6); “His wish is fulfilled. / Should the world be 
deprived of a martyr?" (p. 7). Only al-Shibli refuses to exonerate 
himself. He addresses the crucified al-Hallaj: “If I had only had 
such faith as you, / I would now be crucified next to you. / ... I am 
the one who killed you" (p. 9). Though al-Hallàj's role as martyr is 
almost entirely analogous to that of Becket, therefore, the efficacy 
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of this martyrdom, relative to Becket’s, remains problematic as a 
result of the failure of mankind to give complete witness to the event. 


A comparison of the two plays serves a further purpose in allowing 
. us to describe more precisely the arena in which the action takes 
place. Ehot’s play is characterized by a strong dichotomy between 
the material and spiritual levels of existence. Becket, having been 
enlightened as to the true nature of his martyrdom, describes the 
need to distinguish his acts from those of men who serve merely 
political masters: “For those who serve the greater cause may make 
the cause serve them, / Still doing right: and striving with political 
men / May make that cause political, not by what they do / But by 
what they are" (p. 45). Becket allows his will to be purified by God 
and so becomes a spiritual rather than a political being. Mankind, as 
witness, must be changed in its being in the same way, as the Chorus 
affirms in its final prayer: “For all things exist only as seen by 
Thee... / ... Therefore man, whom Thou hast made to be conscious 
of Thee, must consciously praise Thee...” (p. 86). In addition, Eliot’s 
imagery of the natural cycles of death and renewal contributes to a 
widening of the significance of the events dealt with in the play. 
The Chorus witnesses not only “as type of the common man,” but 
also in the name of all of nature: ''Even in us the voices of seasons, 
the snuffle of winter, the song of spring, the drone of summer, the 
voices of beasts and of birds, praise Thee" (p. 87). The significance 
of the action is placed within a universal, eternal frame rather than 
an earthly, temporal one. Becket's martyrdom has been divinely 
preordained to remind man of his ultimate submission to the spiritual 
order, to turn him &way from pride and worldly concerns. 

Relative to the scope of Eliot’s play, it can easily be seen that the 
action of Ma'sat al-Halla?, though it may be divinely sanctioned or 
even divinely ordained, nevertheless takes place and has its results 
purely in a worldly arena. Al-Hallaj’s task is to “give balance to this 
sick world” (p. 11), not to turn men away from the world. He has 
broken out of the traditional Süfi isolation from the world and gone 
directly to the people in order to make them happier in their material 
existence. He proclaims the spiritual duty of the ruler to govern 
justly: “The just ruler /Is a ray of God's light which illuminates 
the earth, / But the unjust ruler / Is a curtain which conceals God’s 
light from man /In order to create evil in the darkness" (p. 46). 
For al-Hallàj, political and social truth are not separate from spiritual 
truth but, on the temporal plane of the play at least, identioal to it. 
Spiritual truth is manifested in the form of social justice, and the 
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lack of such justice causes human suffering. There are many sufferers 
in the play, all of them victims of social injustice—the poor and the 
crippled who are exploited rather than compensated by the govern- 
ment, and those who have been imprisoned by “the crooked law" 
(p. 38). Al-Hallaj recognizes the spiritual dimension of this suffering : 
“Poverty is not the longing of the hungry for food and the naked for 
clothing; / Poverty is the soul oppressed” (p. 69). But he does not 
simply counsel the “community of the poor" to await. their reward 
in heaven. Rather he proclaims man’s right to happiness on earth: 
“God did not create us to suffer and be small in His eyes; / Rather, 
He made us to see us grow and our heads touch the sun, / Or to frolic 
beneath its garment like happy lambs” (p. 68). 

This basic difference in the scope of the action between the two 
plays influences certain structural matters, among them the use of a 
chorus. Eliot himself has attributed extremely modest motives to his 
use of a chorus in Murder tn the Cathedral, insisting that he intended 
only to fill out the somewhat limited action of the play and to hide 
certain dramatic weaknesses behind the cries of the women.!5 Actually, 
the use of the chorus is extremely well integrated into the play. 
Clearly the Women of Canterbury per se can have only the most 
marginal involvement in the action, but, as we have seen, the Chorus 
does not operate merely as women of Canterbury. As “type of the 
common man,” the Chorus furnishes a symbolic presence which is 
absolutely essential to the scope of the work. In addition, Eliot’s 
chorus fulfills the traditional dramatic function of mediation, making 
intelligible to the audience forces and events which could not other- 
wise be represented on a stage. 

Semaan states that al-Qabür's use of a chorus in Ma'sat al-Hallaj 
derives from Eliot, and there are two points which need to be made 
about this assertion. The first is that, in principle, the use of a chorus 
would seem to be a natural extension into the realm of drama of the 
Islamic tradition of spiritual community and collective expression. 
In other words, since al-Sabfir must have been aware of the 
dramatic tradition of the chorus throughout Western literary history, 
there seems to be no reason why he could not quite naturally, and 
with little cultural interference, have adopted the use of a chorus 
into his own work—should a chorus have become aesthetically 
appropriate—without the specific “influence” of Eliot in this matter. 
The second point is that there is in fact no chorus in al-Sabtir’s play. 


15 T. S. Eliot, “Poetry and Drama,” On Poetry and Poetis (New York: Noonday 
Prees, 1961), pp. 85-86. 
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Semaan's translation begins with a cast of characters which includes 
a "Chorus of Süfis," but the original version contains no cast of 
characters, and refers in the text simply to a “group” (majmu'a) 
of Siifis.1¢ Fadil Thàmir, in a discussion in Arabic of the same two 
plays, also notes al-Babür's use of an "Eliotisn" ohorus.!* In the 
course of his analysis, in fact, Th&mir refers to three separate choruses 
in Ma'sát al-Hallàj : the Süfis, the crowd of poor people, and the 
group consisting of the Merchant, the Peasant, and the Preacher. 
But again, al-Sabfir’s text does not specifically refer to any of these 
groups as a chorus. Furthermore, there is no need of a chorus in this 
work. Since the scope of the play is limited to a social rather than a 
spiritual plane, mediation between action and audience— mediation, 
that is, of the type used by Eliot—is not required. And al-Sabür has 
given those social issues sufficient specific content that a representative 
of mankind or of the larger spiritual or existential community in 
general is not necessary. The peripheral characters are simply what 
they seem to be: impoverished workers, blind beggars, middle-class 
merchants, or Sifi contemplatives. In no case do they exceed either 
these roles or their own peripheral status in the play, particularly in 
comparison to Eliots Women of Canterbury, whose commentaries 
are frequent, extensive, and centrally significant to the thematic and 
structural values being developed. To miss this seemingly minor 
distinction between the two plays is to risk a misreading of the basic 
scope of the artistic universe in which Ma’sat al-Halla is set. 

A second element in the two plays which is affected by the difference 
in level of action is the handling of the confrontation between spiritual 
intuition and human intellect. In Eliot's play, as I have suggested, 
Spirituality is expressed entirely through the silent virtues of suffering, 
submission, and attention to the eternal. Words, on the other hand, 
are tools of human intellect which lead men astray, as they do in the 
mouths of the Tempters in Part I and of the Knights in Part II. 
The seductive and disruptive words of these characters run counter 
to the spiritual perception of the true significance of the action on the 
part of Becket, of the Priests and the Chorus, and implicitly of the 
audience. In Ma'sát al-Hallàj, a similar dichotomy between intuition 
and intellect is suggested, particularly in the admonishment of the 
Leader of the Büfis : “Do not seek to understand. Feel and sense. / Do 
not seek to know. Comprehend. / Do not seek to see. Perceive” (p. 6). 


18 Al.Babür, Ma's al-Hallaj (Cairo, 1966). 
1? F&di| Thamir, "Abd alSabir wa masrah Eliot," ALAdab, XV, 9 (September 
1967), 46-53. 
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But since spirituality and human intellect are both operating in the 
same temporal frame, ordinary human expression through words can 
be used in the service of either. In fact, the way in which words are 
turned to either good or evil ends provides the whole logic behind the 
concealment/revelation motif. Used in an evil manner, words conceal 
Gods' love, as in the hypocritical sermon of the Preacher (p. 27), the 
manipulation of words for personal aggrandizement by Abū ‘Omar 
(p. 55), and the deception practiced by the Sultan in his letter to the 
court (pp. 70-71). Used well however, the words to which every 
human being has access can reveal God's love and become instrumental 
in extending that love on an earthly plane to all members of the 
community. One can also, of course, conceal God's light by refusing 
to speak at all, as do al-Shibli and the other Süfis. In this context, 
Thàmir draws the obvious parallel between al-Hallaj and al-Sabür 
himself in his capacity as a writer in the service of social revolution, 
warning that the effectiveness of & writer's words may be blunted by 
the same "doubleness" of mind—the gap between personal and social 
vision— which threatens to undermine al-Hallaj’s revolt.18 

A third aspect of the two plays which is affected by their differing 
levels of action is the theme of distinguishing good from evil. In his 
sermon, Becket explains that, for the Christian, the same act can be 
felt as both evil and good at once, although, “as the World sees, this 
is to behave in a strange fashion. For who in the World will both 
mourn and rejoice at once and for the same reason *" (p. 48). Later, 
he accuses his priests of arguing "by resulte, as this world does, / To 
settle if an act be good or bad,” which is futile, because “in time 
results of many deeds are blended / 8o good and evil in the end 
become confounded” (p. 73). Becket’s martyrdom has nothing to do 
with such categories, however : “It is not in time that my death shall 
be known; / It is out of time that my decision is taken" (p. 74). What 
the world calls good and evil become the same thing “out of time.” 
In Murder in the Cathedral, man cannot distinguish good and evil for 
the simple reason that, in the eternal frame of the play’s action, they 
are indistinguishable, both furthering in equal measure the divine order. 

In al-Sabür's play, on the other hand, because the action takes 
place within a temporal frame, evil does exist as a separate category 
from good. The distinction exists—but man is incapable of perceiving 
that distinction clearly, of separating the purely good from the purely 
evil: “Has any among the victims not persecuted / A neighbor, a 
spouse, & child, a maid, ora slave? / Has any among them not wronged 


18 Ibid., p. 53. 
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the Lord ?” (p. 50). With this declaration, al-Hallàj calls for a “seeing 
sword." Were there such a sword, al-Hallàj might have been led to a 
different resolution of his quandary over whether to aot or merely 
to speak. Since no sword exists which can strike only at evil, however, 
to attempt to impose good upon evil by force only results in more 
evil: “Should I call upon the community of the poor / To thrust the 
sword of anger / Into the hearts of the unjust? / How pitiful it would 
be if we were to oppose evil with evil / And one sin with another" 
(pp. 68-69). Instead man must answer both good and evil with the 
same light of God's love, uging that light to reveal the earthly joy 
which the evil would hide in darkness. 


One final comparison of these two plays will help us to place them 
along & spectrum of dramatic subgenres relative to the notion of 
tragedy. Subhas Sarkar takes the position that Eliot finds in the 
suffering of Chrisb and, by extension, of Becket ''the true basis of 
tragedy. To him the tragio sense never constitutes any totel picture 
of darkness; on the other hand, it exhibits man's limitations and his 
struggle for light and consciousness. This struggle for consciousness 
is inherent in the very process of the evolution of organic beings." 1° 
The important point with respeot to any meaningful interpretation 
of tragedy, however, would seem to be that, in Murder in the Cathedral, 
this ‘struggle for consciousness’ is a successful one. Becket’s goal and 
his access to the means of achieving it become identical to those of 
the forces which govern his life, that is, of God and the divine order. 
Sarkar is correct that the tragio sense is not a total picture of dark- 
ness—for Eliot or anyone else—for, at the very least, it portrays 
human courage and dignity and, at best, it reaffirms an ultimately 
benevolent world order. What renders a particular situation tragic is 
the hero’s alienation from that order, a condition which clearly does 
not obtain in Eliots play. Grover Smith seems closer to the mark in 
stating that “it belongs almost to a genre which is pre-tragic, the 
ritual drama of sin and redemption, where all the components of 
strain and antithesis are externalized, discrete.” 29 Nothing, by the 
end of the play, is left open-ended. Even the murderous knights get 
their Just deserts, as is seen in a vision and described by one of the 
Priests. We know exactly what happens in the play and why. Every 
aspect of the martyrdom is ritually played out.. 


19 Subhas Sarkar, T. S. Eliot the Dramatist (Calcutta : Minerva Associates, 1972), 
pp. 101-102. 

30 Grover Smith, Jr, T. S. Eliot's Poetry and Plays (Chicago : University of Chicago 
Press, 1956), p. 185. 
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Al-Sabür has designated his play, by its very title, as a “tragedy” 
(ma’sah). In the opinion of M. M. Badawi, “we find that the hero's 
tragedy is the result of his deliberate decision, in the face of so much 
poverty and oppression around him, to relinquish the solitary path 
of mysticism and to engage actively in the social and political 
problems of the day—-a thing which brought upon him the severe 
punishment of the authorities.” * It is true that this is the course of 
action followed by al-Hallaj, but again the telling point, with respect 
this time to al-Hallaj as a tragic hero, would seem to be that his 
“active engagement" is successful, though not, perhaps, in the same 
cosmic sense as Becket’s. Al-Hallà] accomplishes exactly what he 
sets out to do, which is to unveil his vision of God’s love and to accept 
martyrdom as a gesture to mankind of the strength of this love. 
His only struggle is with himself, seeking the correct path, and that 
struggle is resolved. He does not struggle with the authorities, but 
rather uses them as a means of achieving his own—and God’s—ends. 
Since he does not struggle with them, they cannot defeat him. Good 
exists in the world and al-Hallàj dies unalienated from that good. 
As with Murder in the Cathedral, death alone does not constitute 
tragedy. 

This does not, of course, necessarily make of the play a religious 
ritual, such as we have in Eliot’s work. The religious element in the 
play, in fact, as Badawi suggests, is overshadowed by the social and 
the political. It is, in this sense, rather more theological than spiritual; 
that is, it is concerned with debatable issues such as the social role 
of the religious contemplative and the political implications of the 
revealed word of God. There is, moreover, an intense focus on social 
injustice and the need for reform—and the response to this need 
remains highly problematic. Will the government mend its way 1 
Will the people produce a more just ruler? Will al-Hallàj's so-called 
accusers realize that they have been duped? Al-Sabiir’s play is as 
open-ended as Eliot/'s is tightly sealed, and is probably best under- 
stood as ideological drama. Where Eliot aims “beyond” tragedy, 
offering his audience not simply emotional catharsis but the positive 
and joyful relief of ritual reintegration into the cosmic order, al- 
Sabiir seems to aim somewhat short of that mark, deliberately leaving 
his audience with a world which is out of balance—and, clearly, with 
an exhortation to go out and right that balance. 


Bloomington, Indtana Louis TREMAINE 


?1 M. M. Badawi, "Islam in Modern Egyptian Literature," Journal of Arabic 
Literature, YT (1971), 175-176. 


SWINBURNE AND RUSAFI 
A Study in Affinities : 


At first glance, it might seem a little far-fetched to think of possible 
affinities between the English poet Algernon Charles Swinburne 
(1837-1909) and the Iraqi poet Ma'rüf al-Rusafi (1875-1945). However, 
a closer look at their lives and poetic writings elicits amazing points 
of kinship that I would like to explore. 

Although Rusafi was not educated in the West, he had a deep 
appreciation of Western education and culture. In his book al-Adab 
al-‘Arabi, published in 1926, he says (p. 49) : 


We shall not be able to revive our language and cultural heritage 
unless and until we establish a university similar to the Sorbonne 
or to Oxford, teaching all sciences and technical subjects in 
Arabic. 


Closely linked with Baghdad, Rusafi became a revolutionary lyrical 
poet bearing a haunting resemblance to Swinburne, the English 
revolutionary lyrical poet closely linked with Oxford. 

In my view, Rusafi was the Swinburne of the Arabs. Without being 
too chauvinistic, I might, perhaps, make so bold as to say Swinburne 
was the Rusafi of the English speaking world. 

As revolutionaries they lived and as revolutionaries they died. 
Thus Rusafi says : 


te‘awwadtu an la astanima ilā 'l-mun& 

wa alla ura illà bi-hay'ati tha’im ? 

“I am not one to be lulled by distant hopes, 
And can only be seen in the garb of a rebel.” 


Incidentally, the meter is al-Tawil, a meter often used by Rusafi 


1 This article is à revised version of a paper read at Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford, 
on March 5, 1975, to commemorate the centenary of Ma'ruf al-Rugaffe birth. 

* Ahmad Matlib, al-Rusgdft (Cairo, 1970), p. 235. 

3 Diwán al-Rusüft, ed. al-Maktaba al-Tijariyya al-Kubr&, Matba‘at al-Istiqama 
(Cairo, 1958), 4th ed., p. 78. 
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and admired by Lord Alfred Tennyson, who used it in his poem 
“Locksley Hall." 


Swinburne had a happier childhood than Rus&fi. The latter hardly 
saw his father, “Abd al-Ghani Mahmüd, who was a member of the 
gendarmerie, and not an admiral like Swinburne's father.* Though 
comparatively little is known of the childhood of either poet, we do 
know that Rugàfi was born in 1875, the second son of a poor family. 
As his father was mostly away on duty, he was brought up in the 
home of his mother, Fatima bint Jsaim, who lived with her brothers 
in the modest quarter of al-Qarághül in Baghdad. Ma'rüf was confined 
to a dingy attic, inclined to keep to himself, and, unlike most children 
of his age, not very fond of games. He was, however, very fond of 
playing with mechanical instruments. It was by an accident with one 
such toy that he lost the phalanx of the ring finger of his left hand. 

In spite of academic setbacks Rugafi managed to complete his 
elementary education and go to al-Madrasa al-Rushdiyya al-‘Askariyya, 
the Baghdad Military School. He was successful up to the fourth year, 
when he failed in mathematics and bade adieu to hopes of a military 
future. For the next twelve years he studied Arabic literature, history, 
and theology intensively under the supervision of the great Iraqi 
savant Mahmüd Shukri al-Aliisi (1856-1924). This was the only way 
open to him to avoid military service and receive a salary from the 
Ministry of Awqáf. | 

Swinburne met with similar academic misfortune. He wrote: “My 
Oxonian career culminated in total and scandalous failure. I was not 
formally, but informally expelled.” Swinburne never forgave Oxford, 
just as Rusafi never forgave Baghdad, for the humiliation. But each 
was equally the author of his own misfortune. However, just as 
Baghdad offered Rus&fi the opportunity of meeting the great scholars 
of the day, Oxford had given Swinburne the opportunity to meet 
such men as Rossetti,5 Morris * and Burne-Jones.’ 


4 Philip Henderson, Swinburne, The Portrait of a Poe (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1974), p. 281. 

5 Dante Gabriel Rossetti, English poet and painter. He was born in London on 
May 12, 1828, the son of an Italian poet and critic. He died at Birchington on April 9, 
1882. 

9 William Morris, English poet. He was born on March 24, 1884. He first tried 
painting as the result of his close friendship with Burne-Jones. Later he became a poet 
and was a pronounced socialist, but he was always more writer, poet and artist than 
politician. He died on October 8, 1896. 

? Bir Edward Coley, English artist born in Birmingham on August 28, 1833, 
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Both Baghdad and Oxford gave Rusafi and Swinburne respectively 
unlimited leisure in which to read and to discover their own talents 
as poets. To misquote Swinburne: “Oxford, as well as Baghdad, has 
turned out poets in more senses than one!” 8 

After twelve years of private study with Mahmiid Shukri al-Alisi, 
Rusafi’s ambition prompted him to undertake two journeys to the 
Ottoman capital Istanbul. The first was to undertake the supervision 
of an Arabic edition of the Turkish daily al-Igdám. When Rus&fi got 
to Turkey the proprietor of al-Iqdàm changed his mind and decided 
not to produce an Arabic version of his paper, and Rusafi, therefore, 
had to return to Baghdad. His second journey to Istanbul was more 
fruitful. He managed to become the editor of the Arabic magazine 
Sabil al-Rashád, which was soon renamed Al-‘Arab. 

It is amazing that Rusafi, not unlike his English counterpart, 
declared his republican revolutionary tenets within the hearing and 
sight of Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid, the despot, as early as 1898. He 
fearlessly exclaimed in one of his courageous odes : 


inna 'l-hukümata wahya jumhüriyyatun 
kashafat ‘imayata qalbi kulli mudallali ° 


“It is because it is republican that government 
Can remove the blindness of those who are led astray.” 


He inveighs against the Turkish Caliphate or what he calls Dér al 
Khilafa and describes how the highest offices are offered to the 
highest bidder. For him, the Sublime Porte did not inspire respect 
but was little more than a black market for preference. No government 
that is run by a sacrosanct personage will ever last. He cites American 
democracy as an ideal type of government and goes on to pay court 
to the Statue of Liberty and all that it stands for.1° But the surprising 
thing is that when he was still in Istanbul, the editor of al- Arab and 
a lecturer at Madrasat al-Wa‘izin, School of Preachers, he was not 
arrested and drowned in the Bosphorous for publishing such a 
treacherous poem. 

In the realm of politics, he was a believer in an elected representative 


educated there and at Exeter College, Oxford, where he became associated with Morris 
and Rossetti in their aesthetic movement. His best works are cartoons for stained glass. 
He was made a baronet in 1894 and died on June 17, 1898. 

8 Henderson, Swinburne, p. 44. 

9 Diwan, p. 168. 

19 Ibid., pp. 162-104. 
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body, ruling the country in accordance with an agreed constitution. 
He was in favor of a confederation of Muslim states and opposed to 
& regime of an autocratic Sultan. All this may be inferred from his 
poetry; in particular, I have in mind his poem “Fi Salanik,” 1 “In 
Salonika"— written when he was on a visit to that city—in which he 
describes the army's march against the Sultan. 

In studying the biography, prose and poetical works of Rusafi, one 
obtains an insight into what lies behind the political history of modern 
Iraq with all its vicissitudes. He represents a school of political thought 
and philosophy whose disciples are by no means few. 

Just as Swinburne attacked the Tzar of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
Emperor Napoleon III 1* and the British Parliament, Rusafi attacked 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II, King Husayn of Hijaz,34 King Faysal of 
Iraq,;'5 and both the Ottoman !* and Iraqi Parliaments.!" However, 
Rusafi was not as vindictive as Swinburne. The English poet rejoiced 
when the wretched Napoleon III died after an operation at Chislehurst 
in January 1873, and exclaimed in an abusive sonnet, “We have 
lived to say, the dog is dead." 18 Rusafi, on the other hand, elegized 
his most bitter enemies, King Husayn !* and King Faysgal,* both of 
whom had ruined his career, whereas Napoleon III did nothing of 
the sort to Swinburne and did not deserve his unchivalrous and bitter 
attitude. 


Rus&fi was not a communist in the dogmatic sense of the word—he 
believed in a kind of Fabian or British Labour Party socialism—but 
very often his poetry proclaiming the Arab cause could give this 
impression. I once asked him about his oft-quoted verse : 


H Ibid. 

18 Swinburne’s Collected Poetical Works (London: William Heinemann Ltd., 1927), 
I, 656, on the proposed desecration of Westminster Abbey by the erection of a monument 
to the son of Napoleon III. 

D Diwdn, "Fi Salünik," pp. 384-385; '"Wagfatun “Inda Yildiz,” pp. 385-388; 
""Tammüxz al-Hurriyya,” pp. 888-398. See also QAam al-Khafttát, Mustafa al-Saharti 
and M. Khefaji, Ma'rüf al-Rugifi, SAA' ir al- Arab al-Kabir (Cairo, 1971), pp. 270-271. 

14 See the M-rhymed poem in al-Khattat, et al., al-Rugaff, pp. 90-91. 

15 Ibid., pp. 271-273. 

16 Diwan, p. 286; "Wagfatun “Inda Shirighin,” pp. 289-290. 

1? Diwän, p. 461. 

18 Henderson, Swinburne, pp. 180-181; Collected Poetical Works, I, 975. 

19 Diwan, “Abū 'I-Mulük," pp. 328-329. 

30 Diwan, “Fi Yawm Abi Ghazi,” pp. 334-350. 
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li-’l-inkilizi matàmi'un bi-biladikum 
la tantahi ilā bi-'an tatabalshefü 1: 


"The British have ambitious designs against your country, 
Which will not end unless you turn Bolsheviks.” 


I said, "Did the rhyme demand this verse and impose it on you; 
I mean, have you subordinated the sense to rhyme?” He smiled and 
said: "What do you think? Do you believe that I have ever been & 
slave of rhyme? 23 The whole poem was composed in a spasm of rage 
against the King, the Government and the British who blindly follow 
the advice of & pack of fools who do not represent our country. They 
refused to listen to the advice I offered in 1921 to Miss Gertrude Bell. 
She was then the so-called uncrowned queen of Iraq and was to have 
passed it on to Mr. Churchill, the Colonial Secretary.” The poem was 
said on the occasion of the conference in Cairo on March 12, 1921, 
which ended in implementing the Sykes-Picot agreement of 1916 
between Britain and France. 

His advice to the British—-which may not have reached them— was 
to establish a republic in Iraq under the presidency of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Gaylani, the then head of the caretaker government, and the 
premiership of the strong man of Iraq, Talib Pasha al-Naqib. Both 
men declared "al-Iràq li-’l--Iräqiyyin” (Iraq for the Iraqis). Had this 
plan been adopted, Rusafi would have played a leading political role, 
and probably Iraq could have achieved a more stable government, 
as Talib Pasha had a great influence on the Iraqi tribes. The ghastly 
massacre of the royal family in 1958 might have been avoided. 

But Rusafi goes on to say that the obstinate Mr. Churchill, who 
was responsible for the disaster of the Dardanelles in 1915 when 
40,000 British troops were wiped out in Gallipoli, rejected his sensible 
suggestion and boastfully said, pointing to his shoulders: “PI carry 
the burden of all the opposition on these shoulders.” For Rugafi, 
Churchill was the villain responsible for all that had happened under 
the ill-fated monarchy in Iraq. He sounds like another Sir Richard 
Burton, but we must admit that the mistakes of great men are at 
times really great. 

No sooner was Faysal proclaimed King than he started taking & 
vehemently inimical attitude towards Rusafi in which he showed no 


al Diwan, p. 558. 

28 Rugifi was an expert in rhyme and a Professor of Arabio Prosody and Rhyme 
at the Higher Teachers’ College in Baghdad for two years before he was elected a 
member of the Iraqi Parliament in 1928. 
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less shortsightedness than did Churchill, who strongly supported 
Faysal’s appointment even in the face of his brother ‘Abd Allah’s 
resentment. Rusafi was a courageous man. He would not keep quiet, 
so he retaliated by publicly satirizing Faysal. Ultimately, his writings 
were a significant factor in the downfall of the monarchy m Iraq. 

We cannot, however, borrow the word 'regicide'—used by Gladstone 
in connection with Swinburne—and brand Rusafi with it. It is well 
known that, when Tennyson died in 1892, Queen Victoria is reported 
to have said to Gladstone : “I am told that Mr. Swinburne is the best 
poet in my dominions.” But Gladstone pointed out that such a 
violent republican and would-be regicide was hardly suitable as Poet 
Laureate.*® Rusüfis misfortunes were not all of his own making. One 
might say that he backed the wrong horse by supporting the Ottomans 
to the bitter end. He should have changed camps and gone over to 
King Husayn of Hijaz when he seceded from the Ottoman thrall in 
1916. Had he done so, he would not have been held in such contempt 
by King Faysal when he established an Arab government in Syria. 

After having been so humiliated in Damascus, Rusafi found 
sanotuary in Jerusalem where he lectured for three years at the 
Teachers’ College, thanks to the efforts of Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali and 
Raghib al-Nashashibi. In 1921, however, he received a telegram from 
Hikmat Sulayman inviting him to go to Baghdad to be the editor-in- 
chief of a new paper supporting Talib Pasha al-Nagib in his candidacy 
for the throne of Iraq. But, as bad luck would have it, by the time 
Rusafi reached Baghdad, Talib Pasha, the Minister of the Interior 
in the caretaker government, was arrested at a tea party held by 
Miss Gertrude Lothian Bell and deported to India. Faysal, who had 
ignored him in Syria and lost his throne there in 1920, was once again 
to become a king—this time of Iraq. Rugafi who had opposed 
Faysal’s father, the King of Hijaz, in the 1914-1918 war, was now 
caught opposing the candidacy of Faysal to the throne of Iraq and 
supporting his enemy Talib Pasha al-Nagib. 

The efforts of Gaylani, Tha‘alibi and ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Sa'dün to 
bring about a conciliation only served as palliatives on the strained 
relations between the poet and the king. 

In a private meeting of the king with Rusafi in the presence of 
Tha‘alibi in 1926, it is reported that the king said to Rusafi: “You 
must regard yourself now as a member of my family, but please keep 
this audience confidential.” Tha‘alibi, however, committed the fatal 
mistake of giving circulation to the whole incident in the Lebanese 


33 Henderson, Swinburne, p. 278. 
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press. Thinking this was deliberately done by Rugāfi himself as a 
piece of propaganda against his explicit royal behest, the king was 
once again.at daggers drawn with the poet. In vain were Rugafi's 
assurances to the ling that that was Tha‘alibi’s doing and not his. 
Apparently his majesty wanted the slightest of pretexts to estrange 
the poet. I have no reason to doubt Ruséfi’s genuineness in his 
disavowal of the act. It is proven by the fact that he broke off all 
personal relations with Tha‘alibi, and he assured me of the truth of 
of the matter, long after Faygal's death. , 

It once occurred to me that Rugàfi might well have been a free- 
mason, like Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh and Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, 
and that he was also a member of the Party of Union and Progress, 
so I asked him confidentially and as tactfully as I could if that were so. 
It was very difficult to approach him on sensitive questions, as he 
was awkward and touchy and could be lacerating even to the best 
of his friends. He smiled grimly and said, “I had many freemason 
friends, Hikmat Sulayman, one-time Prime Minister of Iraq, was one 
of them, but I never became one, and although I supported the 
liberal views of the Party of Union and Progress, I was never 
officially a member. In fact, I disagreed with them on many points 
and criticized them bitterly. The founder of the Party, Tal‘at Pasha, 
at the time Postmaster General of Salonika, was my private pupil 
for Arabic,” 

It was the same Tal‘at Pasha who later became Minister of the 
Interior and helped Rusafi to become a representative of al-Muntafiq, 
a southern province in Iraq, and made it possible for him to sit side 
by side with Prince Faysal, later King Faysal of Iraq. 

His criticism of the Party of Union and Progress is the more remark- 
able since the Party was on the point of offering him a ministerial 
post when the War of 1914-1918 ended with the defeat of the 
Ottomans. He points this out in one of his odes written on the 
withdrawal of the Turks from Baghdad on March 11, 1917, before 
the advancing British forces : 


ayna ahlu 'l-hifági hal terakiini 
nuhbatan fi yadi 'l--aduwwi wa rahti ? 
barahti wadi ']-fur&ti ‘ajala 

afajiddun bar&áhuhum am mizahu f 

ana b&qin ‘ala 'l-wafa'i wa in kā- 

nat bi-qalbi mimman ubibbu jirahu 
fa'ilayhim wa minhumu 'l-yawma aahkü 
ballighihim shikayati yà riyahu. 
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“Where are those who keep their pledges, 

Have they abandoned me to the enemy and gone? 
They have left the valley of the Euphrates in a hurry. 
Are they in earnest or do they but jest! 

I &m as faithful as ever, 

Although my heart is full of wounds 

Inflicted by those whom I love. 

To them and of them is my present complaint 

O, Winds, convey my grievance to them." 


As I have already stated, he believed in a confederacy of sovereign 
Muslim states. It is because he wanted Turkey to be a member of 
such a confederacy that Kamal Ataturk refused to grant him the 
Turkish nationality for which he had applied when he left Baghdad 
for Istanbul. Rusafi had become incensed with King Faysal of Iraq, 
and in high dudgeon left for Istanbul to join his wife Bilqis. She 
insisted that he should put himself in voluntary exile following the 
example of another Iraqi poet, namely, Ahmad Hashim al-Álüsi, who 
preferred to remain in Turkey rather than return to Iraq. Eventually 
Ahmad Hashim al-ÁAlüsi became one of the outstanding Turkish poets 
in modern history. The same fate might well have befallen Rusafi, 
had the victorious Turkish Republicans granted him a permit to enter 
Ankara and acquire the new Turkish nationality, but fate ruled 
otherwise. All the efforts of his Turkish fellow poet, Sulayman Nazif, 
were in vain and Rusafi had to go back to Baghdad in 1923. He 
remained an Arab poet, achieving thereby greater fame than his 
compatriot Alisi. His departure from Istanbul compelled him to 
divorce his beloved wife to whom he continued to send money from 
time to time. 

Rusafi also tried his hand at modern history and wrote Al-Rssala 
al-‘Iraqiyya, “The Iraqi Epistle." When reading this together with 
him, I raised many objections; some he accepted, others he resentfully 
rejected. In his eyes the British were responsible for the death of 
King Faysal I. He bluntly said; “They killed him." I said, “I humbly 
beg to disagree. Faysal was not killed or poisoned by the British. 
He died of cancer of the intestines in Switzerland, not in England.” 
Thereupon, he had a fit and shouted : ‘Allah! I cannot argue with a 
British educated man.” I said, calmly: “No, you can, but give the 
devil his due. The pathologist Professor Mills of the Medical College 
of Baghdad had a slide of the cancerous section of the king’s intestine 
in his precious collection of slides which were, incidentally, passed on 
after Mills’s death to Dr. Khalid Naji, in compliance with the terms 
of Professor Mills’s will" 
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He also beheved that King Ghazi’s death in a car accident was the 
result of a plot by Nüri al-Sa‘id. The unfortunate thing is that his 
death came at a time when he was secretly working for union between 
Iraq and Kuwait, to which Britain at that time objected. 

As far as Rusafi’s attitude to religion is concerned, I would venture 
to suggest that, like his contemporary friend Jamil Sidgi al-Zahawi, 
he was more of an agnostic than a practicing Muslim. Not unlike 
Swinburne, he never completely returned to the orthodox faith. 
However hard he might have tried at times to appear to the contrary, 
Rugafi was a sceptic. I vividly remember how once he was thrilled 
like a child when I recited to him Swinburne’s famous lines : 


“From too much love of living, from hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving whatever gods may be 
That no life lives for ever, that dead men rise up never 

That even the weariest river, winds somewhere safe to gea,” 24 


He was even more pleased when I told him that I had already 
rendered those lines into Arabic verse and read them to him. When I 
finished reciting, he paused with amazement and said: “You know I 
have touched on those ideas in my ode entitled 'Min ayna wa ila 
ayn ? ** “Whence and Whither?’ But Swinburne has expressed them 
better than I." "It is a great pity," he added, “that though he was my 
contemporary I never met him; yet we have so many views in common. 
Moreover, I never read anything by him except what has reached me 
through you." 

Rusafi’s belief in Sufi or mystic interpretation of Islam gave rise 
to his magnum opus al-Shakhstyya al-Muhammadiyya aw Hall al- 
Lughz al-Muqaddas, “The Personality of Muhammad or the Solution 
of the Sacred Enigma," wherein he asserted that the Prophet 
Muhammad was endowed with the extraordinary power of integrating 
himself with the whole universe and achieving complete union with 
God, so whatever he said in the moments of this state of integration 
was the word of God, This was the way he interpreted the principle 
of revelation and he gave a new concept of the idea of the messenger 
angel Gabriel. Unfortunately, this was seized upon, together with 
some other unorthodox religious views of Rusafi, by his opponents 
and jealous rivals and used as a means of stirring up the common 


*4 Collected Poetical Works, I, 171; S. Khulusi, Fann al-Tarjama (Baghdad : Dar 
al-Ma‘rifa, 1958), pp. 31-32, “The Garden of Proserpine.” 
2 Diwan, pp. 13-16. 
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folk against him, causing him thereby a good deal of unnecessary 
trouble, reaching its climax with the appearance of his Rasa’sl al- 
Ta'hgat, “The Commentary Epistles" in 1944, shortly before his 
death, when some fanatics demanded that he should be deprived of 
his nationality and expelled to what they called bilad al-kufr, the 
country of the infidels (where that is I do not know). When my opinion 
was asked by a high official in the government, I said that I did not 
see anything in the book beyond the doctrine of Monism and ordinary 
Sufi views. Those who were raising all this fuss should themselves be 
deprived of their passports and banished to bslad al-jahl wa 'l-ta'assub, 
the realm of ignorance and fanaticism, wherever that may be. 

Whatever his opponents thought of him as a political thinker and 
religious reformer, they certainly were in full agreement that he was 
a great poet and that he attained the apogee of his genius in his 
declamatory poetry, particularly when he addressed Baghdad in 
harsh terms as though he was addressing & mistress that had roused 
his indignation. However hard I may try, I do not think I can give 
an English rendering of this poem that matches that of Professor 
Arberry, for whom I had the pleasure of selecting this ode along with 
another entitled “Fairest” for his anthology, Modern Arabic Poetry. 
The translation runs thus : 


“Begone, begone, Baghdad ! Depart from me; 
No wise am I of thee, nor mine art thou : 
Yet though I suffered oft and much of thee, 
Baghdad, it pains me to behold thee now 
Upon the brink of great catastrophe. 
Misfortune past misfortune fell upon 
Thy life so sweet, and turned it all to rue; 
Canst thou no more produce a noble son? 
Nay, thou art barren of the free, the true, 
Whose sons of old were heroes, every one." 36 


John Haywood has also given some commendable renderings of 
Rusafi’s odes, “The Negative Truth About Me” and “At a Game of 
Football,” in his Modern Arabic Interature (1800-1970).2? The last, as 


$9 Arthur J. Arberry, Modern Arabic Poetry, An Anthology with English Verse 
Translation (London : Taylor's Foreign Press, 1950), Cambridge Oriental Series, No. 1, 
pp. 3-4 (Arabic) and 3-4 (English). 

27 John Haywood, Modern Arabic Literature (1800-1970) (London : Lund Humphries, 
1971), pp. 112-114. 
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Haywood puts it, justifies the common Iraqi comment that Rusafi 
could write a poem on any subject, however seemingly unpromising.?8 

He invented many a simile and metaphor. In one place, a mother, 
waking her daughter, whispers softly in her ear : 


y& 'bnati, ya 'bnati shagiqatuln 'sh-sham- 
su 'stafaqat min nawmiha fa'stafiqt. 


“O my daughter, my daughter, wake up, 
For thy brother the sun is already full awake |" 39 


In another verse, in the course of an epic, he says : 


ara fahmats ’z-zalma’i ‘inda aniniha 
fa’a‘jabu minha kayfa lam tatadarrami ? 


“I see the black darkness of night and wonder 
How is it that her burning sighs have not kindled the dead 
embers 2” 


I was told by the late Iraqi writer Fahmi al-Mudarris (1880-1944) 
that Rusafi derived many of his tropes, especially in his poem 
“al-‘Alam Shir,” “The World is Poetry," from the leading Turkish 
poet “Abd al-Haqq Hamid (1851-1937), the author of the well-known 
elegy “Macabre” that was rendered into many European languages. 
I have read a good deal of “Abd al-Haqq Hamid’s romantic poetry 
and tragedies in the original Turkish, but failed to see how they could 
have influenced Rusafi. True, he was in touch with the three great 
Turkish poets and spiritual leaders of the Party of Union and 
Progress, “Abd al-Haqq Hamid, Tawfiq Fikrat, and Nàmiq Kamal 
whose novel AEw'yà, “The Vision” he translated (1909), but their 
influence was in the spirit rather than in the form of his poetry. 

Ruséfi was ruthless, harsh, impulsive and outspoken to the extent 
of tactlessness in his satires. Just like Swinburne, he would not refrain 
from using obscene language in his lampoons, but fortunately such 
verses were few and were cut out of his diwan by his impresario 
Mustafa ‘Ali. By and large, however, he was in his private life kind- 


28 Ibid., p. 114. 

1? I might point out that the ‘sun’ in Arabio is feminine and the ‘moon’ is masculine, 
The reverse is true in poetical English. That is why I had to render the Arabio 
shagigatuks, “thy sister," into the English “thy brother,” in which process the verse 
must lose some of the charm of the original This is the type of difficulty which 
translators have to face. 
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hearted and polite, a man more of the reticent type, who would not 
speak unless spoken to. 

Rusafi loved the poor and gave away most of the money he earned. 
He felt that it was only as a man without possessions that he could 
convincingly defend the rights of the poor. In this he reminds us of 
Leo Tolstoy’s behavior in later life. He posed as their champion in 
poems like “al-Yatim fi 'l-Id," “The Orphan on the Day of 
Festival," 30 *al-Faqr wa *l-Suqam,” "Poverty and Illness," *: "Umm 
al-Yatim," “The Orphan's Mother," ?* and “‘al-Mutallaga,” “The 
Divorced Woman." 33 

In all of these poems his language was closer to the colloquial than 
in the declamatory poems, where the style was pompous and the 
vocabulary highly classical. I used to be amazed by the vastness of 
his active vocabulary and the number of quotations he had memorized. 
His memory was prodigious. Once I remarked, “You resemble Swin- 
burne, for his memory was wonderful, his power of quotation almost 
unlimited, as it remained for the rest of his life." He said, “You would 
be surprised if I told you that my master, Mahmüd Shukri al-Alisi, 
used to call me Mr. Quotation, Sayyid Shahid, on account of the 
enormous number of quotations, especially grammatical ones, which 
I committed to memory.” 

Many of Swinburne’s poems tend to be verbose, perpetually returning 
upon themselves in a circular movement, which is not the case with 
Rusafi's poetry. 

Rugàfi was never displeased whenever I compared him with 
Swinburne or any other poet, even if the comparison was to his 
disadvantage. I held Swinburne superior to him on at least one ground. 
I once told him, “You have not tried your hand at writing plays,” 
and he retorted, “I have composed epics like “Hulāko wa 'l- 
Musta‘sim,” 34 “Hulago and al-Mustasim," “Abū Dulima wa 'l- 
Mustagbal,” 3 “Abū Dulàma and the Future," where I defended the 
cause of world peace, and “Jaliniis al-‘Arab aw Abū Bakr al-Razi,” *e 
“Galen of the Arabs or Abii Bakr al-Razi." 

It may well be that his proven ability to write epics indicates that 


$0 Diwan, pp. 58-63. 
31 Ibid., pp. 94-102. 
38 Ibid., pp. 39-42. 
33 Ibid., pp. 64-58. 
34 Ibid., pp. 370-375. 
35 Ibid., pp. 376-380. 
36 Ibid., pp. 359-300. 
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he would have been equally successful had he tried his hand at play 
writing or novels. 

One must consider after reading all his prose and verse whether he 
is not, with relatively few outstanding exceptions, often at his best 
as a poet rather than as a writer of prose—quite the reverse of Zahawi 
(1863-1936), whose prose was superior to his verse. The only Iraqi 
poet who holds the balance is al-Jawahiri. 

Rusafi's literary critics, especially his inveterate enemy, Jalal al- 
Hanafi, in his famous book al-Rusaft fs awjih wa hadidth, “Rusafi in 
his Apogee and Perigee," think that Rugafi gives colloquialism an 
unwarranted place both in his verse and prose. 

What some consider to be a blemish in his writing is, in point of 
fact, one of his merits. He flung the door wide open for the Arabic 
language to develop freely. He is the only traditional, classical poet 
of the old school who approved of blank verse and free verse. He may 
have done this out of courtesy to his great friend Amin al-Rihani 
who was capable of writing only free verse. It could also have been 
the influence of the younger generation of Turkish poets who used 
to compose free verse, for it found its way into Turkish long before 
it appeared in Arabic, so when it appeared in the latter, Rusafi was 
already familiar with it. His broad definition of poetry covers much 
that is regarded by classicists and purists as prose, or at best as 
ornate prose, al-shs‘r al-manthtr, poetry in prose. 

Rusafi’s position in modern Arabic literature is that of Abi Tammam 
and al-Mutanabbi in medieval literature. He is a continuation of 
the same line of neoclassicism, whereas the Egyptian poet laureat 
Ahmad Shawqi is more of Buhturi’s pattern, as is Jawahiri. 

Although Rugāfi greatly admired the blind poet philosopher Abi 
*]-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri, in his heart of hearts his ideal was al-Mutanabbi. 
He even copied his collection of poems from cover to cover, although 
he possessed his own printed copy. Whether consciously or sub- 
consciously, he tried to follow his example. They both sought to 
achieve leadership in the Arab world and failed, the only difference 
being that al-Mutanabbi tried to achieve it by sword and pen, as he 
was a born fighter, whereas Rusafi relied only on his pen, though he 
tried early in his youth to wield the sword and become a military man. 

Unlike the great Egyptian poet Ahmad Shawqi, whose elocution 
was poor, Rusafi had a hypnotic manner of poetry recital. In reciting 
his poetry, he had an overwhelming sense of the movement of the 
meter. He had the ability to hypnotize his audience to such an extent 
that on more than one occasion the audience uttered the rhyme word 
before the poet. 
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Even in his death Rugafi bears similarity to Swinburne. Tossing 
in his delirium, Swinburne would throw off the bedclothes and break 
out into wild declamation in Greek.?? Rusafi did the same, but his 
wild declamation was in Turkish. 

When I visited him during his last illness in March 1945, he gazed 
at me amidst the agony of pain and said, “What did your favorite 
English poet Swinburne die of ?" Without hesitation I said, "Pneu- 
monia |? With a forced painful grin he replied, “Your comparison is 
now complete; go and publish it. Declare it to the whole world. The 
doctor has already diagnosed my illness as pneumonia. I am dying!” 
I immediately replied, “But Swinburne got over it and died thirty 
years later of double pneumonia.” “Don’t try to fool me,” he 
murmured, ‘‘at that time he must have been much younger than I." 

Karly on Friday, March 16, 1945, the man whose name is and will 
remain a household word in Iraq breathed his last. Today his statue 
stands high up in the middle of a large square in Baghdad, near the 
humble home where he was born and brought up, whereas those of 
his short-sighted political opponents were smashed to pieces by the 
angry mob on July 14, 1958. 


Uniwersity of Baghdad S. A. Kavros 


3? Henderson, Swinburne, p. 281. 
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Arabic and Islamic Themes : Historical, Educational and Literary Studies. 
By A. L. Tibawi. London : Luzao & Company Ltd., 1970. 409 pp. £11.65. 


Dr. A. L. Tibawi has distinguished himself by valuable contributions 
in several fields of scholarship connected with Arabic and Islamic 
studies. Whether books, monographs, articles, or book reviews, his 
publications always reflect a deep sense of commitment to truth 
which makes his style occasionally snap with righteous indignation 
but invariably transmit the conviction of its author with forbearance, 
compassion, and logical argument. One of the epigraphs of the book 
under review might well be that of all his works: it is a quotation 
from St. John Cantius (d. 1473) which says, “Fight all opinions 
contrary to truth, but let your weapons be patience, sweetness and 
charity, for violence, besides injurmg your own soul, injures the 
best cause." 

To those well acquainted with Dr. Tibawi’s work, this book does 
not present anything new. For it is a collection of twenty-one of his 
articles and a number of his book reviews published in the last fifteen 
years or so. He has made little or no revision in this material but has 
felt justified in republishing it because of its approach which in 
relation to Western scholarship offers correctives of previously held 
opinions, presents different points of view, and pleads for fair- 
mindedness. 

The book is divided into three parts and an appendix. Though 
this division is artificial by the author’s admission, nevertheless the 
book shows his single-mindedness in the contents and the approach. 
The themes heed deal with various aspects of Arab and Islamic 
history and culture, sometimes concentrating on institutions, sometimes 
on thought, and sometimes on persons, events, or movements, the. 
range covering periods from the Prophet Muhammad to the contem- 
porary conflict in Palestine. 

Some of the challenging positions of Dr. Tibawi in this book are 
already well known. His detailed critique of Alfred Guillaume's trans- 
lation of Ibn Isháq's Sira concludes that it cannot be accepted as a 
reliable one. His study of the origin and character of the madrasa 
qualifies and, in certain matters, disagrees with the previous work 
of George Makdisi. His research on the rise of Arab nationalism in 
the nineteenth century gives a rightful place to Muslim participants 
and reduces to factual proportions the role played in it by Christian 
Arabs and missionaries which George Antonius and Albert Hourani 
overemphasized. His investigation in recently available records of the 
Foreign Office in London and of other archives reveals the pro-Zionist 
role of T. E. Lawrence, and documents the duplicity of British 
policymakers before and after the Balfour Declaration, and their 
responsibility in denying self-determination to the Palestine Arabs. 
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Other topies of interest in the book include Dr. Tibawi's study of 
the idea of guidance in the Qur'àn, the meaning of thagáfa in contem- 
porary Arabic, the educational terms used in the Rasaál of Ikhwan 
al-Safa, and the philosophy of Muslim education. Of special importance 
are his contributions on Christians under Muhammad and his first 
two caliphs, on al-Ghazali's sojourn in Damascus and Jerusalem, and 
on the genesis and early history of the Syrian Protestant College now 
known as the American University of Beirut. His article on Butrus 
al-Bustani, based largely on the man’s unpublished letters to Eli 
Smith, the unpublished records of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions in Boston and those of the American 
consulate in Beirut, constitutes a very learned and sympathetic account 
of the career and intellectual development of this nineteenth-century 
Christian Arab whose conversion to Protestantism is seen as part of 
his further opening up to the greatness of Arab culture and the 
realization of the necessity of Muslim-Christian cooperation in building 
up a better Arab homeland. 

Dr. Tibawi views the secularizing changes in modern Arab states 
as "concessions" made by the Muslim Arab majority to the Christian 
Arabs to “integrate” them in one nation (pp. 146, 152f), and he 
takes this opportunity to extol the capacity of the Islamic system for 
adaptation and assimilation. While his belief in the flexibility of the 
Islamic system is lauded and shared by this reviewer, it is to be noted 
that secularization has developed even in Muslim countries where few 
or no Christians exist. Besides, Christian Arabs have been living with 
Muslims for centuries before the advent of secularization. To charac- 
terize such changes, therefore, as concessions to anybody is to under- 
estimate the power of Islam to regenerate itself. The author himself 
says in the Introduction, “The vitality of Islam, even while absorbing 
the shock of various degrees of secularism, is a vigorous reality." 

Aside from a few misprints which, however, should not hamper the 
reader, this thought-provoking book brings together and makes handy 
good samples of Dr. Tibawi's contributions to scholarship, and as such 
is very useful. 


Institute of Islamsc Studses Issa J. BOULLATA 
McG University 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Kahlil Gibran : His Life and World. By Jean Gibran and Kahlil Gibran. Boston : 
New York Graphio Society, 1074. 442 pp. Illustrations, Biblography, Index. 
$12.50. 


Readers of Kahlil Gibran (1883-1931) know that he dedicated many 
of his poems and books to M. E. H. Only very few at the time of his 
writing knew that these initials referred to Mary Elizabeth Haskell, 
the school principal who encouraged him in Boston since 1904, 
sponsored his art education in Paris in 1908-1910, and was his loving 
friend and mentor till the end of his life. This became common knowl- 
edge after his death when Mikhail Naimy published & biography of 
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him in Ár&bic in 1934, his English translation of which was published 
in 1950. 

Gibran's fans as well as his immediate friends and relatives have 
for long refused to believe Naimy’s unsavory image of him; and Felix 
Faris and others accused him of disloyalty, jealousy, and intentional 
misrepresentation. Barbara Young, Gibran's secretary in the last five 
years of his life, minimized Mary's role and exaggerated her own in 
her biography of him published in 1946. It was not until the middle 
1960s after Mary's death in 1964 that it became publicly known that 
in 1953 she (M. E. H.) had deposited in the library of the University 
of North Carolina her meticulously kept diaries, her detailed journal 
about Gibran, the 615 intimate letters exchanged between her and 
him, and other relevant letters, clippings, sketches, and scraps. All 
this wealth of new materials was first analyzed by Tawfiq Sayigh in 
his book published in Arabic in 1966, and some of it was edited by 
Virginia Hilu and published in English in 1972. 

Since then, a new biography of Gibran has become imperative in 
the light of the new materials which show that Naimy’s lurid image 
has been unfounded and Young’s ethereal Image unwarranted. To 
undertake the task was Kahlil Gibran (b. 1922), a namesake who was 
the son of the poet’s cousin and who was impelled by personal and 
family recollections, by memorabilia and manuscripts in his possession, 
and by a strong sense of duty and destiny to pause in mid-career as a 
sculptor to write this biography with the help of his wife, Jean. 

The authors did not limit themselves to the Haskell matenals 
spanning the years from 1904 to 1931, though they depended heavily 
on them. Their research led them to discover and explore other 
original materials, including some belonging to an earlier period such 
as that at the Norwood Historical Society on Fred Holland Day, the 
photographer and publisher who sponsored the precocious adolescent 
Gibran since 1896; and that at Harvard University’s Houghton 
Library relating to Josephine Preston Peabody, the poet and play- 
wright with whom Gibran was in love and who introduced him to 
Boston’s high society and the avant-garde movement in the arts 
before Mary Haskell. Gibran’s background in the Boston slums since 
his arrival there from Lebanon in 1895 was similarly explored and 
documented, and his earlier Lebanese origins in Bisharri were studied 
and placed in context. In sum, the authors used a vast body of 
available sources, published and unpublished. To that they brought 
a deep sympathetic understanding informed by love and balanced by 
sound scholarship, and they succeeded in producing an enjoyably 
readable biography of Gibran that may prove to be definitive for many 
years to come. 

The book is illustrated by a hundred black-and-white reproductions 
of photographs, manuscripts, letters, drawings, paintings, designs, and 
sketches which evoke a whole period and capture still moments in the 
development of Gibran and his world, and help the text to tell even 
more eloquently the story of this unusual poet-artist. 


Institute of Islamic Studies Issa J. BourrnATA 
McGill University 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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The Classical Heritage in Islam. By Franz Rosenthal. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1075. Translated from the German Das Fortleben der Antike im 
Islam (Zurich: Artemis-Verlags AG, 1965) by Emile and Jenny Marmorstein. 
xx-+288 pp., including notes and index. 


In 1904, the Scottish orientalist Duncan Black Macdonald delivered 
an address on “The Problems of Muhammadanism” before a section 
of the St. Louis Congress of Arts and Sciences. In that address he 
noted that attention to the role of Islam in preserving and trans- 
mitting the heritage of classical thought was a subject paid little 
attention save by “a mere handful of Arabists of eccentric tastes.... 
Yet, the importance of the subject, both for the history of civilization 
and the development of thought, can hardly be overestimated.” 

While it is true that Macdonald’s thought is here in reference to 
the course of Greek philosophy in the Islamio world, he is equally 
concerned with the rest of the Greek arts and sciences, Cultural and 
intellectual interrelations were of great importance to Macdonald, as 
affecting not only an accurate view of Muslim history, but also of 
Western development, 

His bemoaning the paucity of attention paid to the question may 
have been met during the past sixty years with increasing contri- 
butions from scholars and students both of Islam and of Western 
cultural history in general. A measure of this is indicated by the 
numbers of books and articles devoted to the subject in all its many 
facets. Franz Rosenthal’s The Classical Heritage $n Islam, while it 
can hardly be called the result of the work of an “‘Arabist of eccentric 
tastes,” most certainly highlights and underscores the truth of Mac- 
donald’s assertion of the importance of the subject both for the 
“Arabist’”’ and for the classical scholar. 

The present book is a translation of the 1965 Das Fortleben der 
Antike im Islam; and within the space of less than three hundred 
pages, the author-translator has managed to convey more than simply 
the flavor of Islam’s involvement in the classical heritage. Through 
his translations and notes he has provided the beginner with an 
excellent broad introduction, and has afforded even the scholar with 
numerous means of following out individual lines of inquiry. 

The translators of the book from the German, Emile and Jenny 
Marmorstein, are to be congratulated on the standard they have 
achieved, even as the author has noted. The Arabic of the selections 
has been gracefully brought over from the German into English and 
can stand on its own. 

The scope of Rosenthal's selections from the Arabic runs the gamut 
from considerations of the difficulty of translation through biography, 
history, philosophy, the sciences, music, and literature. In ninety- 
eight passages he manages to provide substantial samples of the 
results of the involvement of Islamic thought with classical materials. 
The book presents definitely, if not definitively, both an argument 
for the continued attention of scholarship to the questions of cultural 
and learned relations between Islam and the classical world as well as 
compelling examples of the actual relations. 
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With the increase of awareness of what the world of Islam has been 
must come & heightened understanding that no cultural world ever 
can or could exist in a vacuum. That this is true of Islam as well as of 
the medieval and modern “West” becomes more apparent through a 
reading of Rosenthal's selections. 

While the slim volume can afford its reader, whether beginner or 
experienced scholar, only a glimpse of the riches that lie in the Islamic 
appropriation and transmission of “The Classical Heritage," it should 
most certainly become part of any collection of interest to the 
classical scholar or the student of Islam. 


Macdonald Center J. JERMAIN BODINE 
The Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Hartford, Conn. 


Islamic Historiography : The Histories of Mas'üdT. By Tarif Khalidi. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1976. xxvii plus 180 pp. $15.00. 


A much clearer sense of the scope and content of this book is 
conveyed by the title it bore when it was presented as a doctoral 
dissertation in 1970 at the University of Chicago : '"Mas'üdi's Theory 
and Practice of History." While it is true that some sections of the 
original were expanded slightly before it was published in the present 
form, there was certainly no attempt to expand it into a general 
discussion of Muslim historiography, nor even a comprehensive study 
of Mas'üdi's historical writing, for that matter. Instead, the book was, 
and is, an analysis of Mas'üdi's philosophy of history, clearly inspired 
by the work Ibn Khaldün's Philosophy of History by Muhsin Mahdi, 
who, in fact, was Khalidi's teacher. That being the case, it is hard to 
understand why the original title was dropped in favor of the present 
one, which is both vague and misleading. 

Be that as it may, the inappropriateness of the title in no way 
diminishes the high quality of a book which is one of the very few 
monographs which have been devoted to an individual Muslim 
historian. In the absence of full-scale studies of important historians 
it is not surprising that unsupported generalizations about Muslim 
historiography have circulated as accepted truths. Thus, Mas'üdi 
himself has been pigeonholed as “the Herodotus of the Arabs’—a 
somewhat credulous raconteur whose anecdotes make for pleasant 
reading but light history. Thanks largely to Dr. Khalidi’s efforts 
Mas'üdi need no longer be stuck in this slot. It is Khalidi's thesis that 
Mas'üdi was "the earliest Muslim historian to reflect on history and 
to apply certain principles of scientific method and philosophical 
reasoning to history." But the attempt to analyze these reflections 
is complicated by the fact that Mas'üdi's theoretical works on history 
have been lost; therefore it was necessary to work through his extant 
works, most notably Murty al-Dhahab and Kitab al-Tanbih wa al- 
Ishraf, in order to extract and reconstruct his philosophy of history. 
The findings of this search have been set forth in three chapters on 
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(1) Mas'üdi's attitude toward his sources and his ideas on literary 
theory, (2) his methodology, seen to be influenced by that of natural 
scientists, and (8) his views on the world and the place of man and 
God in it. In two final chapters Khalidi examines how these theoretical 
considerations were applied to the actual writing of history, specifically 
to the history of pre-Islamie nations and of Islam. 

From his study of Mas'üdi's theory and practice of history Khalidi 
concludes that Mas'üdi was heavily influenced by Greek and, to a 
lesser extent, Indian philosophy on the one hand and by Twelver 
Shri ideology on the other. Though the Shi'i and the philosophical 
outlooks are by no means incompatible, it was, of course, inevitable 
that the demands of each should sometimes clash, especially when 
Mas'üdi was confronted with reporting “objectively” on historical 
events which were significant in the development of Shi'i political and 
theoretical doctrines. But to & great extent Khalidi avoids this issue 
by insisting that his purpose is “to sketch a portrait of Mas'üdi as a 
historical thinker rather than to assess him as a historical source.” 
There is also a certain reluctance to probe into the discrepancy between 
Mas‘iidi’s "cultural account" of pre-Islamic nations and his “political” 
history of Islam, even though this failure to apply the philosophy of 
history to the writing of Islamic history would seem to constitute the 
central problem of the school of historiography to which Mas'üdi and 
Ibn Khaldiin belonged. In his dissertation Khalidi merely noted that 
there is “a disparity which undoubtedly merits further investigation"; 
in the book, one paragraph has been added which suggests that 
annalistic history was perhaps adapted to the needs of jurists and 
theologians who needed the guidance of history on specific legal and 
theological questions. While this is not a completely satisfactory 
answer to one of the main questions which emerge from Khalidi’s 
study, it is perhaps unfair to tax him for failing to solve a problem 
which has so far stumped all other students of Muslim historiography. 
Nevertheless, it should be clearly understood that the philosophy of 
history which Khalidi has taken such pains to elaborate was used as 
the foundation for less than one-half of the Muri al-Dhahab and 
that the rest, the sections on Islamic history, was informed by a 
thorough-going Shi‘i point of view and was couched in the traditional 
analistic form. 

To know this much about Mas'üdi is a considerable advance over 
what was known before. This in itself constitutes a distinct contri- 
bution to knowledge. Perhaps even more significant, however, is 
Khalhdi’s contribution to the history of Muslim historiography by 
establishing the first systematic proof that Ibn Khaldün was not a 
unique figure among Muslim historians but was the culmination of & 
school which had begun some four centuries earlier with Mas'üdi. 
It is only on the basis of such monographs, still unwritten on most 
other historians, that further progress can be made in our understanding 
of the development of Islamic historiography. 


Institute of Islamic Studses Donard P. LrrrLE 
McGhll Unsversity 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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islamic History A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132) : A New Interpretation. By M. A. 
Shaban. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1971. viii plus 197 pp. $10.50. 


The ‘Abbasid Revolution. By M.A.Shaban. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1070. xxii plus 182 pp. $14.50. 


In these two volumes M. A. Shaban has proposed several new 
interpretations of Wellhausen’s theories of early Arab history. The 
‘Abbasid Revolution is based on his doctoral thesis at Harvard Uni- 
versity. It proposes that the revolution, rather than being led by 
al-Mawali who were restless because of unequal treatment under the 
Umayyads, was fostered among the Arab settlers at Merv and led by 
them with some assistance from the Mawali. These Arab settlers had 
been on the fringe of the empire and had not participated in the power 
of the elite since rulers from Damascus allowed the Dehqans to 
continue administering the area for them. Thus they favored an inte- 
grated Muslim society. 

Islamic History : A.D. 600-750 sets the scene for the book on the 
revolution, studying extensively the tribes and their role in the 
government. According to Shaban’s understanding, the Qays tribes 
sought the expansion of the empire and tbe rule of the privileged, 
while the Yaman were tired of wars and sought the integration of 
the empire into an Islamic one based on the equality of all believers. 
Pivotal in this interpretation is the role of Umar IT, who during his 
short rule implemented the policies of the Yaman, thus providing a 
foretaste of an Islamic as opposed to a purely Arab empire. 

Dr. Shaban tends to explain Islamic beginnings in economic terms, 
thereby dismissing the religious significance of Muhammad’s message. 
The preaching of the Prophet in Mecca is seen as an internal revolt 
with the aim of maintaining and strengthening the Meccan trade. 
Although the author claims that Muhammad’s “moderate revolution" 
was not innovative (“He took over an existing established regime and 
modified it, introducing as few changes as possible" ; Islamic History, 
p. 15), nowhere does he provide the reader with a motive for such a 
disruptive moderate revolution. 

Both books are replete with unsubstantiated generalizations, such 
as the author’s dismissal of Muhammad’s dealing with a successor. 
“One can only conclude that Muhammad intended that his followers 
should settle, on their own, the problem of his succession, if indeed 
there was to be a succession at all. This fits in very well with his deep 
understanding of his times and it was the only practical course for him 
to take" (thid., p. 16). Nowhere does he explain how this can be 
integrated with what he has said about Muhammad’s genius at 
organization and establishing a new order, nor does he indicate how 
this fits with Muhammad’s understanding of his time or how it could 
haye been interpreted as a practical course. The book also suffers 
from a general disregard for Western sources and makes very little 
attempt to study, analyze or reveal the process by which the author 
arrived at his conclusions. 

Other propositions that need further research and corroboration are 
Dr. Shaban’s stressing the understanding of Kharijism as a socio- 
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political movement rather than the result of religious fanaticism, and 
his insistence that ‘Ali refused the caliphate after the death of ‘Umar 
because there was no support for his understanding of the religious 
function of the caliphate as well as the secular. The choice of “Uthman 
was contingent on his willingness to restrict the operation of the 
caliphal function to the secular sphere. 

Despite their shortcomings, however, these two volumes are welcome 
as a new effort to investigate material for which a standard inter- 
pretation has for many years prevailed. Dr. Shaban provides fresh 
theories on the sociological, political, and economic understanding 
of the period, the delineation of the tribal distribution of the empire, 
and the tribal rivalry that emerged due to the policies of the central 
government of the caliphate. His theories will doubtless open up new 
investigations of the evidence and a reassessment of earlier conclusions. 


Montreal, Canada YVONNE YAZBECK HADDAD 


A History of Islamic Sicily. By Aziz Ahmad. Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 1975. (Islamio Surveys, 10.) xii plus 147 pp. £2.50. 


. Although this book does treat the two Islamie (or, with Hodgson, 

Islamicate) centuries of Sicily’s history, it might be more aptly titled 
a history of the Muslims in Sicily. For it begins with the earliest Arab 
raids and eventual conquest, then considers the periods of Aghlabid 
and Fatimid rule, next presents the Norman conquest and control, 
and concludes with the thirteenth-century mingling of grandeur, 
misery, and eventual disappearance of the Muslims in Sicily. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the book is devoted to each of those four topics, 
and while focusing upon Sicily yet attends to the island’s political, 
military, and intellectual ties with and impact on other Mediterranean 
lands. Thus, despite limited space, the book includes a remarkable 
amount of information. 

Anyone writing about Muslims in Sicily inevitably labors in the 
shadow of Michele Amari, whose industrious source-collecting and 
monumental history have stood the test of more than a century’s 
scholarship very well indeed. Merely summarizing Amari could tempt 
Professor Ahmad, who here ventures far from a field (Indo-Pakistani 
Islam) he: has long graced into the less familiar Mediterranean context. 
But while consulting and using Amari carefully and critically, the 
author incorporates much recent scholarship (listing, for example, 
nearly a dozen works each from Francesco Gabrieli and Umberto 
Rizzitano) and works from the Arabic sources and within the Islamic 
tradition to produce a distinctively flavored survey. 

The paucity and brevity of early medieval sources often tempts 
historians to extensive use of inference, hypothesis and conjecture to 
close gaps and provide continuity. Our author does not succumb, but 
his terse recital of the early military events and political intrigues 
which dominate those early sources comes perilously close to the 
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undergraduate characterization of history as “all those names and 
dates." As the sources improve, his treatment of such matters becomes 
more expansive and readable. Although eschewing sweeping gener- 
alizations and chary of identifying dominant themes, he offers an 
orderly account of leaders and events, noting some points of scholarly 
dispute and occasionally venturing a solution. 

But the political and military events are only an obligatory prelude 
to the real heart of the book: the chapters on institutions, fine arts, 
intellectual activity and transmission of the Arab legacy. As those are, 
not coincidentally, the very topics of the author’s Indo-Muslim 
expertise, his treatment shows a confident sureness and ease lacking 
in earlier sections. He reviews insightfully and all too briefly Arab 
artistic elements in Norman period architecture and art, the Arab 
linguistic influence on Italian, and the vexed issue of Dante’s knowl- 
edge of Islam. Other chapters sketch the conflicting understandings 
of Christianization held by kings and churchmen, and poignantly 
trace the displacement, diminution and eventual doom of Sicilian 
Muslims from the early tolerance and late intolerance of the two 
Rogers through Frederick IT’s “repressive” treatment to Charles of 
Anjou’s final solution. 

Although the notes consist of bare citations, the bibliography is 
ample, though not exhaustive, the index is comprehensive and the 
single map adequate. There is a scattering of annoying flaws: two 
erroneous but contextually correctible dates (pp. 39, 86), some mis- 
rendered Greek names and terms (Basileus for Basil I, p. 14; Theo- 
phonus for Theophanes, p. 96; strategus for strategos, p. 35), an 
omitted author (Giovanni Diacono, n. 51, p. 110), and citations by 
reprint rather than original publication date; but none seriously 
impair the work. 

As every page contains topics meriting lengthier discussion, the 
work may stir some to read or reread Amari, and just might incite 
someone to produce a full-length, English-language treatment of the 
subject. But all will find this commendable and convenient survey a 
useful and worthy member of its distinguished series. 


Eastern Michigan University JAMES WALTZ 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


The Zirids of Granada. By Andrew Handler. Coral Gables. Florida: University of 
Miami Preas, 1974. xii plus 208 pp. $10.00. 


Toward the year 1000 a cadet branch of the North African Zirids, 
excluded from power there, emigrated to al-Andalus and profited from 
the caliphate’s collapse to rule in Granada during the eleventh century 
until overwhelmed by the Almoravids. Hady Roger Idris composed 
important histories of both Zirid groups: the North African in book 
form and the Spanish in a long article in al-Andalus [X XIX. (1964), 
3-145]. Handler focuses exclusively upon the Spanish Zirids and 
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improves upon Idris’s treatment by a fuller incorporation of the 
Kitab al-Trbydn of ‘Abd Allah (1073-90), the last Granadan Zind 
ruler, and by attention to Hebrew works by and about Ismail b. 
Naghralla (Samuel ha-Nagid) and his son Yüsuf, Jewish wazirs under 
‘Abd Allah’s predecessor Badis (1038-73). Over half the book's pages 
recount events in those two reigns, and another quarter includes 
notes (inexplicably chaptered differently from the text), bibliography, 
index, & genealogical chart (lacking dates) and an inadequate map. 
The remainder briefly treats the Zirids’ African background, their 
establishment in Granada and the state’s social and political organi- 
zation, emphasizing the Jewish role in Granadan life. 

Handler’s reliance upon personal documents permits the key figures 
to appear as real persons striving for and succeeding or failing to 
attain understandable goals; but because of a lack of other sources 
it produces a minimum of source criticism and evaluation and a 
maximum of attention to political, military, and diplomatic events. 
Certainly the rivalries for accession to rulership, the jealousies which 
defeated policy initiatives and destroyed individual careers, the webs 
of intrigues both within a state and in inter-state relations were as 
intense as those of the caliphate. 

Because Granada was a Berber state, the book helps to clarify 
Berber tensions and contributions. Although Granada resembled the 
Cérdoba caliphate in social, economic and military organization, 
politically Berber democracy (the jama‘a, elected assembly of shaykhs) 
replaced caliphal autocracy. That democracy served to augment 
tather than reduce tensions, and feuding factions among the Sanhaja 
and between them and other groups, notably the Zinàta, weakened 
the state. The coming of the Almoravids, Berbers themselves, only 
exacerbated such intra-Berber conflicts. 

But Granada was also the mainstay of the Berber kingdoms against 
whom the Arab states leagued, and while Granada's Jewish wazirs 
mitigated that rivalry, the Arab wazirs of other states intensified it. 
By thus focusing on the policies and politics within one of the numerous 
petty kingdoms, Handler provides a valuable counterpoint to the usual 
sweeping treatment of the period from the alternate outside stand- 
points of Islamicate disintegration or Christian reconquest. Such a 
delimited study offers the sort of circumstantial detail and personal 
understanding which can confirm or modify, clarify and put into 
perspective the standard generalities concerning the eleventh century 
in Iberia. It is no revolutionary work, but a solid contribution. 


Eastern Michigan Unsverstty JAMES WALTZ 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


The Arabs and Mediaeval Europe. By Norman Daniel. London : Longman Group 
Ltd. ; Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1975. (Arab Background Series.) xiv plus 378 pp. 
£1.50. 


In this work Norman Daniel significantly extends the chronological 
and topical scope of his examination of medieval Christian-Muslim 
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relations. As in his justly famed Islam and the West: the Making of 
an Image, he focuses upon Latin Christians’ reactions to contacts with 
Muslims. But here he gives fuller attention (nearly one-third of the 
book) to the pre-Crusade centuries, to the important regions of 
Christian-Muslim contact: Spain, the central Mediterranean, and the 
Latin East (two chapters each); and to important special topics—the 
inception of the crusading idea, Arabic scientific literature in Europe, 
and European theology regarding Muslims (one chapter each), only 
the last drawn from his earlier work. Introductory and concluding 
chapters complete the book; the result is a comprehensive and 
stimulating treatment of the links between Muslims (not only Arabs) 
and Latin (but not Eastern) Christians. 

Daniel is well aware that the work is not definitive; indeed, he 
doubts a definitive study of the subject is presently possible. And his 
aim is appropriately limited; he presents not the events but the ideas, 
sentiments, and attitudes in the minds of Latin Christians. Hence, 
he uses their terms and abundantly quotes their words from his 
astonishingly wide reading in the medieval sources. He juxtaposes 
and integrates views from literature, history, princes’ handbooks, 
papal decretals, pilgrim accounts, and anti-Islamic tracts, drawing 
thoughtful insights from them while fitting them into a broader 
interpretation. 

In that interpretation, however, he does not assess Arab “influence” 
on Europe or Europe’s “debt” to Arabs. Instead he stresses a shared 
classical inheritance, common Mediterranean culture, underlying 
resemblances, and parallel developments in the two civilizations: 
notably scholasticism, mysticism, courtly behavior, the law of war 
and peace, and religion (dogma, liturgy, and morals). That approach 
yields slight attention to literature and none to art, but much to 
astrology and medicine; it also produces revisions of, e.g., the 
significance of Arabic transmission of Greek science to Latins (a 
mere hastening of the inevitable) and of Frederick Il's “pro-Arab” 
reputation (unduly exaggerated). 

To that broad theme of parallel development and preponderance of 
Islamicate civilization, Latin Christian hostility to Arab Muslims on 
religious grounds offers a discordant counterpoint. Its paradigm appears 
with the voluntary martyrs of Cérdoba : resentment of Islamic religious 
practice as not only a false worship of God but worship of a false god, 
the claim of pend "true" but objectively false knowledge of Islam, 
and rejection of peaceful coexistence. Into the eleventh century, it 
seemed possible for the Latins to adopt a different posture; frequent 
Christian-Muslim political &nd military alliances betoken & fluid and 
uncommitted situation with multiple options, as do the career of the 
Cid and Gregory VII's letter to the Hammadid ruler al-Nasir. The 
intensification and fixation of cultural intolerance and xenophobia as 
the Latin posture in the Crusades thus appears as a sudden development 
attributable almost solely to Urban II. 

That impression derives, however, largely from several sins of 
omission by Daniel. Except for a brief mention of John of Damascus 
as ignorant of Islam (a recently refuted position), he neglects Hastern 
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Christendom and its influence on Latin thought (0.6. the Revelations 
of pseudo-Methodius in Francia and the Chronographta of Theophanes 
in Rome). Although he treats the embassy of John of Gorze he omits 
other Ottonian attention to Islam and instead claims northern 
European interest in Islamic affairs waned after Charlemagne. And he 
develops neither allusions to papal and clerical policy from the ninth 
century onward nor mentions of pre-Islamic sources for Christian 
approaches to non-Christians into systematic treatments. Doing some 
or all of those things would make the eleventh-century shift more 
contextual and hence more understandable. 

Amid the fuller sources and briefer time span of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries he deftly delineates the mixed motives of Crusaders 
and differentiates their views (and those of the Sicilian Normans) 
according to class and status; here princes and higher nobility appear 
more tolerant than clerics, knights, and townsmen. Frederick II 
appears as an opportunistic secular realist in his use of Muslims inside 
and relations to those outside his realm. A comparative study of 
courtly ideals in the East (Chapter 7) is the book's high point; it and 
a more ordinary chapter on Arabic scientific literature provide 
strongest support for the “common culture" thesis. Daniel also 
provides & perceptive analysis of the views Latin Christians in the 
Crusader states held of themselves and their Arab neighbors; but in 
designating Ricoldo da Monte Croce as “the Crusader who knew most 
about the Arabs,” and William of Tripoli as verging on an “acceptable 
multi-religious society” and a “sympathetic understanding of Islam,” 
he moves beyond description and analysis to evaluation and judgment 
in terms of a never quite explicit ideal-type of Christian-Muslim 
relations involving cordiality, full and objective knowledge, and 
egalitarian coexistence. The European theological image of Islam and 
the practical (mis)treatment of Muslims it engendered in canon law 
and inquisition again contrast sharply with that ideal. Eastern 
reconquests of Crusader states and the rise to power of Mongols and 
Turks end the medieval era and the book; the concluding chapter 
summarizes the main points well and offers some observations regarding 
their significance for subsequent centuries, including our own. 

The foregoing overview does scant Justice to the book’s wealth of 
brief quotations and astute observations which put us inside medieval 
minds and cumulate in a satisfying sense of real understanding. 
It presupposes but does not require familiarity with the major features 
of medieval Christian-Muslim relations for its full appreciation, but 
only a rare unidentified name or term will inconvenience the uninitiated. 
For the scholar, notes consisting of source references and very few 
secondary works occur at the book’s end; there is no bibliography but 
a bibliographical index accompanies the ample standard index. Daniel's 
industrious scholarship, careful thought, and experience among Arabs, 
along with the broad scope and innovative treatment of his subject 
make this book a unique and valuable addition to the literature on 
medieval Christian-Muslim relations. 


Eastern Michigan Unaverstty James WALTZ 
Ypsilantis, Mich. 
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A History of the Ottoman Empire to 1730. Edited by M.A.Cook. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1976. 246 pp. Cloth $18.50, Paper $5.95. 


Originally published in the first volume of The Cambridge History 
of Islam and in the first six volumes of The New Cambridge Modern 
History, this collection of seven essays is reissued here substantially 
unaltered. Throughout the work a smooth chronological sequence is 
observed. Each essay or chapter was composed by scholars eminent 
in the field of Ottoman history. The titles of the chapters are general 
enough to accommodate the richness of material contained. They are 
as follows: “The Rise of the Ottoman Empire" (H. İnalcık); “The 
Reigns of Bayezid II and Selim I, 1481-1520" (V.J. Parry); "The 
Reign of Sulaiman the Magnificent, 1520-1566” (V. J. Parry); “The 
Successors of Sulaiman, 1566-1617” (V.J. Parry); “The Period of 
Murad IV, 1617-1648” (V.J. Parry); “The Reign of Mehmed IV, 
1648-1687" (A. N. Kurat); “The Retreat of the Turks, 1683-1730" 
(A. N. Kurat and J. S. Bromley). The editor offers a brief introduction 
to the book which also includes a bibliographical work, four maps, 
and an index. 

Clear, concise and informative, the editor’s introduction aptly 
prepares the reader for the chapters that follow. He invites merely 
the challenge perhaps that he is at times too brief. One subject, for 
mstance, which he calls “the tensions between the Ottoman polity 
and its Islamic political values,’ he divides into three areas: “‘the 
claims of the Ottoman sultans to be caliphs,” “the relative status of 
the Holy Law of Islam, the Sharta, and the administrative law of 
the state, the Kanun,” and “the position of the Islamic scholars, the 
‘ulema, within the state.” These are pomts whose importance cannot 
be stressed too strongly in Ottoman history. Their compression, 
however, will create perplexity more than it will arouse interest in 
students of “early modern and European history," since this work 
is also intended for their use. 

The maps, published earlier in the Cambridge Histories, are here 
more accurately titled, and the book, of course, profits from their 
presence. The fourth map (pp. 196-197), however, compares unfavor- 
ably with the three which precede it. The aerial pattern employed 
strains our reading of both the place names and the explanatory notes. 
Perhaps cost prohibited a map of higher quality. 

The biographical [stc, read bibliographical] note is short, never- 
theless useful. Though the reader is referred to the more extensive 
bibliography in Halil Inaloik’s The Ottoman Empire: The Classical 
Age, 1300-1600 (London, 1973), reference to more recent works would 
have distinguished and improved it. The index, which contains place 
as well as specific and general names, is both excellently prepared 
and carefully cross-referenced. 

The essays are deserving of wider circulation than their inclusion 
in the Cambridge Htstortes has provided them. For those especially 
interested in Middle Eastern, Islamic, and Ottoman history, this 
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collection 18 a welcome and rewarding addition. As a reference work 
for students of European history, it is of incalculable value. 


Institute of Islamic Studses A. Uner Turaay 
Moas Uniwersity 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Gustaf Raquette and Qasim Akhun’s Letters to Kamil Effendi. Ethnological 
and Folkloristio Materials from Southern Sinkiang. Edited and translated with 
explanatory notes by Gunnar Jarring. Lund, Sweden : Liber Laromedel, 1976. 51 pp. 


This essay by Gustaf Raquette has two objectives. The author 
gives some of the activities of the Swedish missionaries among the 
Muslim population in Southern Sinkiang and does this through 
illustrations from the customs of the Turki people living there. 
Raquette was a medical doctor in the Swedish Missionary Society 
(Svenska Missionsforbundet) in Kasgar and Yarkand from 1896- 1921. 
In 1924 he was appointed assistant professor of Turoology at the 
University of Lund. He probably wrote this essay between 1913-1915. 
It is in the form of fictitious letters written by Qasim Akhun to his 
friend in Constantinople, Kamil Effendi. 

Twenty-one pages at the end of the monograph compose the original 
essay written by Raquette. The English section is a partial translation 
of the Swedish text with explanations and notes. The first part is 
on the “Caravan Journeys"; the reference to the "brick" tea and the 
saddle sack used as a pillow at night bring back fond memories to one 
who has traveled such trails by horse. I still have my saddle sack. 
Especially does he mention paw, “the receipt ascribed to Alexander 
the Great." 

This form of letter gives Raquette an opportunity to explain the 
Muslim shrines (mazar), entertainment, marriage, illness, death and 
funerals of the Turki people in Sinkiang. The account of the prepa- 
ration for a wedding tells us: "They bought cloth and a whole Ime 
of tailors were set working not only on the needs of the people of our 
house but also making coats of all sizes and descriptions. Because at 
such a feast many of the guests had to be regaled not only with meat 
and drink but also, as they say, be wrapped in a coat" (cf. Matt. 
22:1-14). 

There is a detailed desoription of the mashraf (feast, banquet, party). 
As each guest is settled by the host “he raises his hands in prayer 
ending up by stroking his chin or beard and pronouncing ‘Allāhu 
akbar. ” When tea is offered, after first being tasted by the host, 
the guest "before he raises the cup to his lips offered the other guests 
who were sitting around him to drink before him." Aside from much 

of tea and eating of soup and mutton there was much dancing. 
A second meal followed the dancing, ending just before dawn. 

There is a brief reference to an incident at the Hazrat-i-Afaq shrine 
of Khoja Hidayetullah who died in 1694. He was one of the most 
prominent figures at the time of the Khodjas. 
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Although the Swedish Mission was part of the great Christian 
missionary movement in China during the first half of this century, 
this group was so far removed from the mainstream, out off by the 
Taklamakan Desert, that only a few of the missionaries in China knew 
them and their splendid service. Mr. G. K. Hunter in Tihua and 
Mr. H. F. Ridley, both of the China Inland Mission, knew them and 
respected them &nd their work. 

To any one who lived or traveled in Central Asia from the land of 
the Tanguts in Northwest China to the land of the Afghans in the 
Sistan Basin, nostalgia will be in the heart of the reader. To those 
who want to know what life was like in Sinkiang in the first decades 
of this century, Gunnar Jarring has put us in his debt in giving this 
monograph for our learning and enjoyment. 


Annisquam, Mass. CLAUDE L. Pickens, JR. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


An Introduction to Islamism : Hui-chiao Kai-lun. By Hsieh Sung-t’ao. Taipeh : 
Hwa Kang Press, 1973. 126 pp. 


This is a clear and excellent book introducing to non-Muslim 
Chinese the practice and meaning of Islam. It is & concise account, 
by a professor of the College of Chinese Culture, for those Chinese 
who wish to read and understand the tenets of those who follow 
Muhammad in Taiwan. Professor Haji Ahmed Hsieh, Director of the 
Chinese Muslim Association on Taiwan, writes with authority and 
personal knowledge of his subject. 

The book, which contains fifteen chapters with subdivisions, begins 
with an account of the rise of Islam and continues with a discussion 
of the term ‘Islam’ in Chinese. For this, Haji Hsieh uses ‘Hui-chiao,’ 
the official term used by the government. He believes that the Chinese 
name for the Uighurs, 'Hui-ke, who inhabited Western Chinese 
Turkestan and who were the first people in China to become Muslims, 
was the origin of the term 'Hui-chiao. He gives considerable space 
to the spread of Islam in China over the centuries. He also explains 
such matters as diet and the duties of a Muslim, but emphasizes the 
freedom of equality found in his faith. The book includes a chapter 
on the opposition to communism which, he writes, is not to be construed 
as praising capitalism. 

Much of the book is similar to what one would find in H. Lam- 
mens, S.J., Islam: Beliefs and Institutions and in Dr. 8. M. Zwemer, 
Islam: A Challenge to Fasth, with the difference that An Introduction 
to Islamism is written by a Muslim. 


Anmisquam, Mass. CLAUDE L. PIOKENS, JR. 


Arabic-English Dictionary, The Hans Wehr Dictionary of Modern Written 
Arabic. Ithaca, New York: Spoken Language Services, Inc., 1976. 1130 pages 
in pooket-book size. $7.50. 


À convenient paper-back edition of the well-known Hans Wehr: 
A Dictionary of Modern Written Arabic, the new and reasonably priced 
dictionary should find ready acceptance among students, for it is & 
good dictionary, the best available tool for the study of the formal 
language of the Arabs. 


State Unwerstiy of New York KuALIL I. H. SEMAAN 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


On the invitation of the Commission on Faith and Order of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. (NCC), 
several Islamicists met together with representatives of member 
churches to discuss steps toward Muslim-Christian dialogue in the 
United States. The meeting, held at National Council headquarters 
in New York on December 1, included major presentations by Dr. John 
B. Taylor of the World Council of Churches’ Program Unit on Faith 
and Witness, Dr. James Kritzeck of Notre Dame, and Dr. Kate Ellen 
Gruber, Department of Interfaith Witness, Home Mission Board, 
Southern Baptist Convention. Dr. Taylor spoke on the worldwide 
scene, Dr. Kritzeck delivered a cursory picture of the United States 
scene, and Dr. Gruber discussed learnings from experience in dialogue 
between Southern Baptists and Muslims in the Toledo, Ohio, ares. 

The meeting was a follow-up to & prior discussion between repre- 
sentatives of the NCC and Muslim groups. Each community was asked 
to consult within itself in preparation for further dialogue. The one- 
day meeting in December produced few immediate results other than 
the definite resolve to continue efforts and to begin the process of 
locating and defining resources for such continuation and development. 
There was, on the part of those at the meeting, a high degree of 
commitment to such dialogue. It appears a promising start to fill a 
gap long present in the United States. 


Macdonald Center J. JERMAIN BODINE 
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SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of 
Islamic Studies. 

Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur’an. Hadith. 
Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and 
Devotional Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic 
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Cahters d'études africaines, Paris, 

Christian News from Israel, New Series, Jerusalem. 

Der Islam. Zeitaohrift für Geschichte und Kultur des Islamischen 
Oriente, Berlin. 

Dialog, A quarterly journal of theology, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Études Arabes, Institute Pontifical d'Études Arabes, Roma. 

The Ecumenical Review, World Council of Churches, Geneva. 

The Expository Times, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Ethnology, International Journal of Cultural and Social Anthropology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frontier, London. 

The Ghana Bulletin of Theology, Legon. 
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Hespéris Tamuda, Rabat. 

Institut des Belles Letires Arabes, Tunis. 

Islamic Culture. The Islamic Culture Board, Hyderabad-Decoan. 
International Journal of Middle Hast Studies, Middle East Studies 
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Islam and the Modern Age, published by Islam and the Modern Age 
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Saeculum, Jahrbüch für Universalgeschichte, München. 

The South Hast Asia Journal of Theology, Singapore. 

Studies in Islam, Indian Institute of Islamic Studies, New Delhi. 
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Speculum, A Journal of Mediaeval Studies, Cambridge, Masa. 
Secretariatus pro non-Christiants, Città del Vaticano. 

Studies in Comparative Religion, Tomorrow Publications, Ltd, 
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W.F. Worldview, Council on Religion and International Affairs, New York. 
» Z.D.M.G. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Wiesbaden. 

Z.M. Zeitschrift filr Mission, Stuttgart. 
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Chicago, IN. 
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Sádaba. And., XL, 1 (1975), 1-52. 
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I.C., L (1976), 115-121. 
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— Ahmad Jullundry (pp. 186-208). 
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Vasilis Demetriades. B.8.0.4.8., XXXIX (1976), 328-332. 
3439 UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZU EINIGEN IBADITISCHEN HANDSCHRIFTEN. Josef 
van Ess. Z.D.M.G., CX XVI (1976), 25-63. 


II. Pre-Islamse Araba. Muhammad. The Qur'an. Hadith. 
Seo also no. 34651. 


3440 COMPILATION AND TEACHING oF THE QuR’AN. Mushir-ul-Haq. 7.M.A., 
VII, 2 (1976), 15-31. 
044] CowoEPT or Mission tn Isuam. M. U. Dard. M.H., XVI, 6 (1976), 20-35. 
8442 Tee HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF Tarsrg. M. O. A. Abdul. I.C., L 
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3/4 (1976), 8-16. 
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281-311. 
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THE Horny Qur’An. Reza-ur-Rahim. J.M.A., VII, 2 (1976), 5-14. 
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IsnAM. Nur-ud-Din Muneer, R.R., LX XI, 8 (1976), 14-30. 
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E. Carretto. O.M., LV (1975), 483-502. 

3472 Tum BASIS OF SELECTION IN THE HAMASA COLLECTIONS. Adel Sulayman 
Gamal. J.A.L., VII (1976), 28-44. 
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Portry (1830-1970) Muhammad ‘Abdul-Hai. J.A.0., VII (1976), 
120-150. 
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Maldonado. And., XL, 1 (1975), 181-189. 

3475 Tae Eeyprian NOVEL in THE Srxrims. Sabry Hafez. J.A.L., VII 
(1976), 68-84. 

9476 Aw EXPERIMENT WITH Lanin. A. F. L. Beeston. J. A.L., VII (1976), 1-6. 

3477 LE GENRE "SÉANOE'": UNE INTRODUCTION. Abd El-Fattah Kilito. 

^ StIsl, XLIII (1976), 25-51. 

3478 JARIN, Toe CouxNIiNG Master. A. W. Elmessiri. J.A.L., VII (1976), 
65-67. 

a 3479 A MawuscRIPT TRANSLATION OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS IN THE 
BECKFORD Papers. Fatma Moussa-Mahmoud. J.A4.L., VIT (1976), 7-23. 

3480 MopERN AraBIO Poxws. Shafiq Megally. J.A.L., VII (1976), 85-87. 

3481 Norzs on Two Love TORIES FROM THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. 
Andreas Hamori. St.Isl., XLIII (1976), 65-80. 

3482 NUOVI SVILUPPI DELLA LETTERATURA IRACHENA. Vincenzo Strika. 
O.M., LV (1975), 509-514. 
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3484 ON THE SuPPOSED SHoRTER VERSION OP IsN AN-Napiw's FrungisT 
AND Its Dare. Friedrich W. Zimmermann. D.I., LIII (1976), 267-273. 

3485 THE STRANGE History or AN ALHAMBRA VASE. Otto Kurz. And., 
XL, 1 (1975), 205-212. 

3486 SuL REPERTORIO BIBLIOGRAFIOO LETTERARIO DEL MONDO ARABO 
CONTEMPORANEO. A. Barruso and A. De Simone. O.M., LV (1975), 
503-508. 

3487 SUR LE LIVRE DE H. ZÄRINÄZADÄ “FARS DILINDÀ AZÁRBAJDZAN 
SÓZLARI." Mefküre Mollova. Ar.Or., XLIV (1976), 78-77. 

3488 Town PLANNING AND AROHITROTURE OF HAIDARABAD UNDER THE 
Quts Suants. H. K. Sherwani. I.C., L (1976), 61-80. 

3489 TRADITION AND INNOVATION IN THE Frorion or GHASSAN KANAFANI. 
Hilary Kilpatrick. J.A.L., VIT (1976), 53-64. 

3490 Toe TRANSFORMATION OF Guatwa’. S. Somekh. J.A.L., VII (1976), 
101-119. 

3491 Two SHort Srorrs From Tunisia. R. Y. Ebied and M. J. L. Young. 
J.A.L., VII (1976), 45-52. 

3492 Tue Tyres o» DrggOT OBJECT ÜLAUSES AND THEIR SUBORDINATION 
IN Some COLLOQUIAL ÁRABIO DIALECTS AND CLASSICAL ARABIO. 
Judith Rosenhouse. Z.D.M.G., CX. XVI (1970), 10-24. 
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(including studtes on pre-Islamic pertod). Islam in modern 
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See also nos. 3434, 3485, 3438, 3444, 3452, 3460, 3466, 3407, 3488. 


8493 ASPECTS or THE MAMLUK PHENOMENON (I) David Ayalon. D.I., LIH 
(1976), 196-225. 

3494 CoPTIO CONVERSION TO IsLam UNDER THE Banri MAMLŪKS, 
692-775/1293-1354. Donald P. Little. B.S.0.A.S., XXXIX (1976), 
552-569. 

3495 ESOLAVOS MORISCOS EN LA ALMERIA DEL SIGLO XVI. Nicolás Cabrillana. 
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St.Isl., XLIII (1976), 119-138. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


In his first contribution to this journal, Dr. M. À. J. Beg (Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia) discusses the status of ‘brokers’ in Middle 
Eastern society in the pre-modern period. 

The three remaining articles deal with certain aspects of bestens, 
Muslim relations in the Arab world between the middle of the 
nineteenth century to the present. 

Dr. Ántoine Abraham (Mercerville, N.J.) explores the intricacies, 


of Lebanese communal relations in his historical study which 


views the Maronite-Druze conflict in the Lebanese provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire as an outgrowth of protonationalism on the 
part of its Maronite Christian population. The prologue describes 
the situation in 1841-1845, the main section covers the confliet/ 
in 1845-1860, and the epilogue indicates the relevance of this 
background for an understanding of the present situation. 

Dr. Leland Bowie (Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.) begins 
his examination of the role of the Copts in the Wafd by focusing 
"on the positive achievements of the Wafd in attempting to lay. 
the foundation for a nonconfessional state." He goes on to examine 


“the political opportunism of the Wafd in responding to certain | 


religious issues." 

According to Dr. William W. Haddad (Illinois State University, 
Bloomington-Normal, Ill.), there are within the Christian Arab world. 
& few who call for the formation of a Jewish state in Palestine to be 
an ally of Christian Lebanon; a few others see the role of Christians 
to be that of converting the Jewish people, thereby ending the 
threat of Zionism; but the majority casts ite lot with its Muslim 
brethren. His article in this issue discusses this thesis. 
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THE STATUS OF ‘BROKERS’ 
IN MIDDLE EASTERN SOCIETY 
IN THE PRE-MODERN PERIOD 


The institution of brokerage was known to the Arabs of pre-Islamic 
Árabia, and it always played an important role in the economic 
affairs 1 of the society. Most Arab writers describe brokers either as 
dallal* or as simsür,* and in most cases these words were used in an 
identical sense.5 The dallal, like the simsar, is a man who mediates 
between the buyer and the seller. In the tribal areas of some Arab 
countries, like that of Southern Arabia, “the dallal is the intermediary 
between the tribesman and the shopkeeper, He is an interesting and 
important figure in the economic life of the country, but is of course 
of the Miskin class.”? The dallàl even today regarded as a man of 


1 C.H. Becker, article ‘“Dallal,” HJ. new edn., IT, 102-103. 

3 Ibid., 102. 

3 Abū Sa'd ‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad b. Mansir al-Tamimi al-Sam'&ni, al-Ansdb, 
article "al-DallAl," V (Hyderabad, 1966), 430-482. Cf. also Nu'aym b. Hammad al- 
Khuza' Kitab takhrij al-dalalat al-sam'$yya (Tunis, n.d.), IX, 456. 

4 Abi Mansür Mawhüb b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Khadir al-Jawilfqi, œl- 
Mu'arrab min al-kalam al-a‘jami ‘ala hurüf al-mu'jam, edited by Ahmad Muhammad 
Shakir (Cairo : Dar al-Kutub, 1361/1942), p. 201; al-Khuza&‘l, Kitab takhrij, 456. 

5 Al-Jaw&llqt, al-Mu‘arrab, p. 201; al-Jawaliqi identifies the word al-simsdr as a 
loan-word in the Arabio language, but he does not specify the language from which 
it was originally borrowed. Al-Dimashqi frequently uses the word al-simadr, or 
samasira in the sense of a broker; cf. Abu ']-Fadl Ja'far b. “Al! al-Dimashq!, Kitdb 
al-ishāra iā mahdsin al-tijdra (Damascus, 1900), pp. 43-44. Becker, following the 
author of the Taj al-‘Arus, states that the words dallal and samasira are identical; 
cf. Becker, E.I., new edn., IL, 102. It seems that the words were not used as synonymous 
terms, at least in early Islamic times. Perhaps al-samdsira acquired the meaning of 
& broker at a later time, as is demonstrated by an earlier usage of the word conveying 
the sense of a trader; cf. Aslam b. Sahl, TarikA Wasi}, edited by G. ‘Awad (Baghdad, 
1967), p. 155; al-Jawaliqi, al-Mu‘arrad, p. 201. 

9 al-Sam ‘ini, al-Ansab, V, 432; al-Jawaliqi, ai- Mw'arrab, p. 201 fin. 

7 E. B. Serjeant, “The Quarters of Tarim,” Le Muséon, LXITII (1950), 278 f.n. 
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the Miskin class, was included by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, a historian 
of the eleventh century, among the ‘low’ people (ssfal) of the society. 

The broker rendered many useful services to the public. His work 
was not confined to selling animals in the cattle markets, but he 
also acted as an intermediary in selling houses, slave-girls, singers, 
and dancers.? There were brokers perhaps in every market, including 
that of the paper market (stig al-warrdqin),!? a broker in this category 
being called dallal al-kutub. However, despite their usefulness, the 
brokers were not socially acceptable to the public, who despised them. 
Public opinion, as expressed by Iraqi writers of different social 
backgrounds, was unfavorable towards the brokers. Asma‘i,!? a 
writer of the early ‘Abbasid period, was quoted by al-Raghib al- 
Isfahani, a writer of the later “Abbasid period, as saying that “the 
brokers are the worst of people, because the first broker was the 
arch-devil, Iblis,13 who said to Adam :14 *... Shall I show thee the 
tree of immortality and power that wasteth not away ? ” [S. 20:120].18 
Although Asma‘i expresses himself in these extravagant terms, the 
dictum is significant insofar as it demonstrates the public attitude 
of reproach towards the brokers. Similar critical opinions were 
expressed in different words by other contemporary writers. The 
whole range of publie criticism against the brokers centered around 
the premise that they were unscrupulous and deceitful. Al-Tha'àlibi, 
an eleventh-century writer, is followed by a belletrist of the post- 


8 Abū Bakr Ahmad b. “Ali b. Thabit al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Kitab al-tajfsl wa- 
Atkayat al-Tufayliyyin wa-akhbaruhkum (Damascus, 1346/1927), pp. 83-84; of. idem., 
“Kitab al-taffil” (ms.), Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, No. 3851, fol. 23; Ibn al- 
Jawzi, “al-Qawl al-nabil bi dhikr al-tatfil” (ms.), Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, 
No. 4770, fol. 49a. 

9 Al-Khatib, Kitab al-taffil, p. 83. Ibn al-Jawrl, "al-Qawl," fol. 49a; of. Wensinok, 
Concordance, I (Leyden, 1986), 247; Abt 'l-Hasan al-Mukhtür b. al-Hasan b. 'Abdün 
b. Sa‘din b. Butlin, SAird al-ragig wa-algib al-‘abid, Nawüdir al-Makhtitit Series, 
No. 4, edited by ‘Abd al-Salim Muhammad Hàürün (Cairo, 1954), pp. 352-389. 

10 Abii Muhammad ‘Abd Allih b. Muslim b. Qutayba, Kitab 'Uyünm al-akAbar 
(Cairo, 1925), I, 129; Muhammad b. “Ali b. Tab&teb& b. al-Tigtaga, Al-FakArt fi 'l-ddab 
al-Suljaniyya, edited by Ahlwardt (Gotha, 1858-60), p. 3. 

1 Al.Sam'&nj, Al-Ansäb, V, 432. 

12 Muhammad b. Isbáq b. al-Nadim, Kitab al-Fihrist, edited by Flügel (Leipzig, 
1871-72), pp. 55-56; cf. B. Lewin, article "Agma'1" F.I., I, 717 f. According to Ibn 
al-Nadim, Agma‘i died in 217/832. He was a famous philologist, 

13 Iblis, also known as Shaytén, was the arch-devil, according to the Qur’an. 

14 Adam is considered as the father of all men (Abū *l-Bashr). According to Islamic 
belief, he was also the first of the Propheta, 

15 Abū ’1-Qisim Husayn b. Muhammad al-Raghib al-Igfah&n:z, Mwuhádaràát al-udabda’ 
wa-mubdwart al-shu‘ard’ wa 'l-bulagha’, II (Beirut, 1961), 473. 
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“Abbasid period who criticized them by saying, “Everyone needs 
some capital [in a trade], but the capital of the broker is lying."1:9 
The “lying of the broker" (kadhsb al-dallal)!* was proverbial in 
mediaeval Iraq. Al-Dimashqi, a Syrian writer of the eleventh-twelfth 
century, described vividly the deceitful practices of the brokers, who 
did not hesitate to dupe even their next-door neighbors and dear 
friends.18 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdàádi observed an important character trait in 
the brokers who were in the habit of “evil speech respecting a person 
in his absence" (ghtba).1°.The broker was antagonistic to an important 
institution of the society, the ftsba. Al-Khatib recorded that the 
broker abuses the muhiaseb in alleging that he imprisoned such and 
such a man and such and such a woman,* and so on. The muhtasib, 
it appears, rides around the city on horseback 2! to find out the 
evil-doers and those who cause a public nuisance in the city. A 
number of hisba manuals? written by different juristic authors 
from the third/ninth century onward, show the functions of the 
muhtasib in the centers of production and distribution in the Arabo- 
Islamic cities of the Middle East, North Africa, and Spain. In 
Baghdad, in times of emergency the muhtasib appears as a security 


16 Abū Mangiir al-Tha'àlibt, T'émàár al-quiüb (Cairo, 1908), pp. 193-194; Shihab al- 
Din al-Ibshihi, Kitab al-mustajraf fa kuli fann al-mustazraf (Cairo, 1330/1911), II, 54. 

1? Al-Tha‘ahbl, Thimdr al-quldd, pp. 193-194. 

18 Al-Dimashq!, Kitab al-tshara, p. 44. 

19 Al-Khatib, Këäb al-Tatfil, pp. 83-84; cf. also E. W. Lane, Arabic- English Lexicon 
(London, 1885), VI, 2313. 

?0 Al-Khatib, Kidd al-Tajfil, pp. 83-84. 

31 Abū 'L-Faraj b. “Al! b. al-Jawzi, Al- Muntazam fi tarikh al-mulük wa ‘l-umam 
(Hyderabad, 1938-39), X, 223. 

#2 Yahya b. “Umar, "Abhküm al-süq," Ms. 3137, National Library, Tunis; R. B. Ser- 
jeant, “A Zaidi Manual of Hisbah of the 3rd Centrury H.," in Bivista Degis Studi ` 
Orientali, X XVIII (1953), 1-35; Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Bass&m al-Muhtasib, Nihdyat 
al-rutha fi talab al-hisba, edited by Husüm al-Din alSS&marr&'! (Baghdad : Matba‘at 
al-Ma'àrif, 1968), pp. 79, 156; Diy&' al-Din Muhammad b. al-Ukhuwwa, Ma‘alim al- 
qurba fi ahkám al-Msba, edited by R. Levy (E. J. W. Memorial Series, New Series XII) 
(London, 1938), pp. 135-180). ` 
— $3 On Islamic cities, cf. G. von Grunebaum, “The Structure of the Muslim Town,” 
Islam: Essays in the Nature and Growth of a Cultural Tradition (2nd ed.; London: 
Routledge and K. Paul, 1901), pp. 141-158; G. Margais, “La oonoeption des villes dans 
l'Islam," in Revue d'Alger, TE (1954-55), 517-533; L. Torrea Balbas, “Les villes musul- 
manes d'Espagne et leur urbanisation,” Annales de l'Institut d'Études Orientales VI 
(1942.47), 5-30; A. Hourani and 8. M. Stern, ede., The Islamic City: A Colloquium 
(Oxford : Bruno Cassirer, Publishers, Ltd., 1970), pp. 9-222. 
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officer passing through the rich markets carrying arms.*4 But in 
normal times the muhtasib appears as a municipal official ?*5 super- 
vising the affairs of the markets. The dallal’s criticism of the muhtasib 
is significant, for the officials of the hisba were ever on the watch 
for the fraudulent practices of the broker; hence, the dallal abuses 
the muhtasib. 

The juristio writers, perhaps without any exception, were critical 
of the profession of the dallàl. The brokers had no fixed income, but 
it is stated that they earned for their brokerage a fee known as 
haqq ai-dalála.** Ibn Sirin *? was reported to have considered brokerage 
and the income earned through it as reprehensible (makrdüA).?* ‘Ala’ 
al-Din al-Lubidi, a writer of the post-‘Abbasid period, probably 
basing his statement on earlier juristic writings, criticized the dallal 
on the grounds that he not only lies but also keeps the buyers and 
sellers in ignorance about the actual gains he obtains from them. 
Al-Lubüdi added that the dallal earns more than he actually deserves. 
"Instead of taling into account the quantum of his labor, the price 
of the commodity is counted. This is their practice, which amounts 
to zulm (injustice). It is more desirable that the amount of their labor 
should be taken into account, and because some of the brokers take 
their fee according to their sweet will without the knowledge of the 
seller, this is hardm (illegal).’’2® 

Al-Lubiidi criticizes the dallàl in those terms for the practical 
reason that the brokers’ income is not proportionate to the labor 
they offer, and that they make their fortunes and deceive both the 
buyers and the sellers without their knowledge. Such practices, if 
they truly reflect the social conditions without exaggeration, were 
likely to maintain & higher level of prices for certain commodities 
than would normally obtain in a market where direct transactions 
were the rule. 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia MUHAMMAD ABDUL JABBAR BEG 


34 Ibn al-Jawzi, AI-Muntagam, X, 170. 

35 Claude Cahen and M. Talbi, “Hisba,” B.I., new edn., IIL, 485-488. 

36 Ibn al-Jawzl, AI--Muntazam, VI, 344. 

37 Of. T. Fahd, article “Ibn Sirin," E.I., new edn., III, 55-56 (faac.), 947 £; Muham- 
mad b. Birin was the first renowned Muslim interpreter of dreams and also, according 
to Ibn Sa'd, s traditionist “of great trustworthiness,” Born in 34/654, he was a contempo- 
rary and friend of al-Hasan al-Bagri; they died in the same year, 110/728. 

238 ‘Ala’ al-Din al-Lubüdi, “Kit&b Fadl al-Iktis&b," Ms. 4791, fol. 57b; I am indebted 
to Professor Serjeant for offering his own copy of the manuscript for my use. 

39 Thid., fol. 58a. 


LEBANESE COMMUNAL RELATIONS 


PROLOGUE 


In the past, scholarly research concerning the Maronite-Druze 
conflict in nineteenth-century Lebanon dealt with the conflict along 
traditional lines. To date no one has viewed the conflict in the Lebanese 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire as an outgrowth of an indigenous 
Maronite independence movement similar to the national revolts 
among the Serbians and Greeks earlier in that century. 

In 1840, the Maronite church found itself facing a political vacuum 
resulting from the exile of Amir Bashir al-ShibabilI, the hakim 
(local governor) of Mount Lebanon. With a weak replacement in the 
office of hakim, the Maronite clergy exhibited an unparalleled zeal 
towards Lebanese independence from the Porte and began utilizing 
the full resources of its powerfully-organized and extensively-manned 
institutions in Mount Lebanon. 

The first step taken by the Maronite clergy was designed to unite 
its own followers by gaining political control over the Druze districts 
where some Maronites dwelled. The attempt by the Maronite 
Patriarch, Yüsuf Habash, to assume authority in those mixed 
districts resulted in a major Maronite-Druze clash in September, 1841. 

The alignment of forces in the 1841 civil war indicates the 
complexity of the situation. While it was true that there were no 
Maronites fighting on the Druze side nor were there any Druzes 
fighting on the Maronite side, the roots of the conflict were not 
religious in & Muslim versus Christian sense. There was no unified 
Muslim faction operating against a unified Christian faction. While 
the Maronites and the Greek Catholics joined forces in defense, the 
Greek Orthodox joined the Druzes on several occasions. Also, the 
Shrite Muslims joined the Maronite side in the warfare. The Ottoman 
Turks supported sometimes one side sometimes another in the conflict, 
a process which was designed to maintain the overall control of the 
Ottomans in Lebanon. 

The cleavage between France and Great Britain could not be 
considered a cause of the 1841 civil war. From 1840 until 1841, Great 
Britain attempted to win support among the Maronites and, at the 
height of the conflict, the Maronite Patriarch implored the British 
consul to protect the Maronites. Consequently, the first round in the 
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Maronite-Druze civil war was not inspired by foreign intrigues or by 
religious prejudices. 

In the years following the first civil war, the Ottoman government 
attempted to impose direct rule in Mount Lebanon by establishing a 
dual district, ga’sm magamiyya dividing the Maronite north from 
the Druze south. While the Porte succeeded in separating the 
conflicting parties, the Maronite Patriarch began a program to 
supersede the Porte’s authority in Lebanon. As early as 1841, the 
French flag could be seen flying over some Maronite institutions 
and talk of revolt was heard in the slogan, “The patriarch is our 
Sultan.” Clearly, those treasonable acts exceeded the limits of local 
autonomy or indirect rule and drew the Ottoman officials closer to 
the Druzes. Between 1841 and 1845, conditions in Mount Lebanon 
continued to deteriorate and the Druze and Maronite communities 
increased their hostility towards one another. 

The 1845 civil war was in part an outgrowth of the 1841 conflict, 
but a religious realignment had taken place producing the appearance 
of a sectarian struggle. By 1843, the Greek Catholics and Greek 
Orthodox had entered into a defensive alliance with the Maronites, 
and the Druzes had won the allegiance of the Shi'ites. 

In April of 1845, the Maronites struck the first blow to end the 
newly developing oppression of the Druze overlords in the mixed 
districts, again attempting to unite their sect and to challenge the 
Ottoman Empire's hold on them. In the initial phase of the conflict 
the Maronites were successful, but by the end of May Ottoman military 
intervention on the Druze side put the Maronites on the defensive. 
Soon afterwards, a massacre of Christians began and, consequently, 
the Maronites were ready to terminate hostilities when the European 
powers pressured the Ottoman Empire to restore order. 


1845-1860 


When the Maronite-Druze hostilities ended in 1845, the Ottoman 
Empire sent Shakib Effendi to the Lebanese province to investigate 
conditions and to tighten the Porte’s control over its Lebanese subjects. 
As an official inspector (mufattssh), Shakib initiated a reform in the 
qàim maqümate and, in keeping with the Tanzimat policies of his 
day, he tried to weaken looal forces in order to reintegrate the Lebanese 
provinces more tightly under Ottoman control. 

Upon his arrival on the scene, Shakib Effendi moved to restore 
order. During his temporary, ocoupation, he attempted to collect 
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weapons, but in this he was not very successful. As an official of 
the Porte, Shakib offered an indemnity to the Christians? and he 
drafted an organic law known as the “Règlement of Shakib Effendi,’ 
hoping to avert & recurrence of the Maronite-Druze conflict. In its 
essence, the new law called for a continuation of the dual ga’im 
maqàmate and wall representation but added a council (majlts) to 
each qà'im maqàm consisting of Maronites, Druzes, Sunnite and 
Shi'ite Muslims, Greek Orthodox and Greek Catholies.: The new 
regulation served to bring Lebanon under more complete rule, weaken 
foreign influence and reduce local a&uthority.s The council reported 
to the qà'im maqàms, and ite members were provided with salaries 
and held authority over taxation and judicial reviews.* The règlement 
brought temporary tranquility between the Maronites and the Druzes, 
but at that time both sects were undergoing internal problems. 
Although the Druzes and the Ottoman troops had cooperated 
against the Maronites in 1845, their cooperation could be regarded as 
& marriage of convenience. The Ottoman Empire had no desire to 
supporb an independent Druze nation any more than & Maronite 
nation. Hence, an antagonistic undercurrent against Ottoman policy 
persisted in Lebanon. The Druze chiefs had formed a confederation 
of parties allied to Great Britain, and when the Ottoman officials 
tried to conscript them in 1852, a revolt broke out against the Turks.’ 
The Porte sought the aid of the Maronites, resulting in a few localized 
clashes, but by 1853 the Druzes were again on good terms with the 
Turks and a contingent of 3,000 Druzes fought in the Crimean War 
as volunteers. The Druzes continued to harbor resentment towards 


1 Kamal S. Salibi, The Modern History of Lebanon (New York : Praeger, 1965), p. 71; 
Phillipe al-Khazin, Lamahdt Ta’rikhiyya (Cairo : Matba‘at al-Fajjála, 1910), p. 37. 

3 Salibi, Modern History, p. 71. 

3 P.M. Holt, Egypt and the Fertile Orescent, 1616-1922 (New York: Longmans 
Green and Co. Ltd, 1966), p. 239 : Salibi, Modern History, p. 71. 
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the Maronites, and the clashes of 1852 reinforced and reintensified 
their distrust and hatred of the Maronites. While the Druzes found 
a few years of contentment between 1853 and 1860, the Maronites 
of northern Lebanon faced internal convulsions which only served to 
weaken them. 

The Maronite north, particularly Kisrawan, found itself in the 
grip of a class conflict between Maronite lords and commoners. The 
Maronite feudal lords, led by the Khazins, challenged the authority 
of the Abū Lam‘ qà'im maqàm whom they considered inferior to 
themselves, and they attempted to increase their control over the 
peasant population.? In 1859, a full-scale agrarian revolt against the 
Khazins occurred, and the Khazins appealed to the British, the 
Druzes, and the Ottoman governor of Beirut, Khiirshid Pasha, for 
aid.1° That act totally alienated the Maronite peasants and clergy 
from their lords. By 1859, the Khazins were ousted and their 
property was either burned or confiscated by the peasants under the 
leadership of Tànyüs Shahin, who proclaimed a peasant republic in 
Kisrawàn as Shaykh al-Sha'b.: The Maronite clergy lent its aid to 
the struggle. 

At first the Maronite clergy supported the revolutionary forces, and 
the patriarch, Bülus Mas'ad, of commoner origin, was cheered as the 
patriarch of equality, freedom, and justice.!? To a considerable extent, 
the revolt was led by the priests, and the patriarch believed that the 
revolt would release him from the last vestiges of responsibility to the 
lords.13 Yet even though the patriarch and the Maronite clergy 
supported the revolt in its early stages, they soon began to act as 
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mediators to limit the rebellion’s destructive effects on Maronite 
unity.t4 When the Khazin lords appealed to Khirshid Pasha for aid, 
he sent troops under the command of Wasfi Effendi to Kisrawàn to 
restore order, but the patriarch forbade their entrance into the 
district.15 The patriarch wrote to the French authorities, who pressured 
Khürshid Pasha to withdraw his military mission from the Maronite 
north. No doubt, the Ottoman government would have welcomed 
any opportunity to intervene and to increase its hold on the Maronite 
north, and it would not be inconceivable that the Ottoman authorities 
had had a hand in those disturbances.!? However, the patriarch decided 
to pacify his flock by taking a more active part in the conflict. 

The patriarch’s mediation could have been motivated by at least 
one factor other than this opposition to internal strife among the 
Maronites or his fear that it might lead to an Ottoman invasion of.the 
north. Apparently, as the influence of Tanyiis Shahin grew, the 
patriarch became fearful that a new authority with a broad base of 
support. might be established which could challenge the Maronite 
ohurch's sole hegemony over its coreligionists. Thus, towards the end 
of the revolt, the patriarch opposed the tactics of Tanyüs Shahin 18 
and sought to regain control over the northern area, the Maronite 
stronghold of Kisrawan. In the final analysis, the peasant revolt of 
1859 provided the Druzes with an ideal opportunity to strike at the 
Maronites while the seat of Maronite power was in a state of flux. 

While the upheaval was occurring in the north, the Druze district 
experienced a relative calm which they exploited in order to plan their 
revenge against the Maronites. In the winter of 1859-1860, the Druzes 
met in secret with Khürshid Pasha in Beirut to map out their strategy 
and to receive supplies to strike against the Maronites.* Clearly, 
the Ottoman Empire was on the Druzes' sidé, and later they proved 
their allegiance to the Druzes’ military effort. Apparently, the 
Ottoman Turks hoped that the conflict would destroy any Maronite 
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initiatives towards political independence. To that extent, the Ottoman 
Empire's officials may have been instigators as well as supporters of 
the conflict which they helped to design to increase Ottoman suzerainty 
over the Maronite sect.2° Confident of Ottoman support, the Druzes 
began to preach a jihad to the other Muslim sects and to some Bedouin 
tribesmen, but as soon as these propaganda efforts began, the Christians 
learned of the machinations," 

When the patriarch was informed of the plot against the Maronites, 
he began to take self-defense measures for his flock. Bishop Tübiyyà 
‘Awn organized the Young Men's League to raise funds, and in the 
winter of 1860 the Maronites were able to buy a large quantity of 
arms.?* Once again the bishops planned to excommunicate anyone who 
failed to participate in the struggle, and a general mobilization was 
sounded. Furthermore, the Maronite clergy pushed for increased 
Christian unity in the face of impending danger.** As spring drew 
near, both the Druzes and the Maronites had completed the preliminary 
arrangements for war.?5 In the weeks that preceeded the initial clash, 
Christians were attacked and killed by roaming Druze bands on the 
open roads.?* In the mixed villages Druze oppression intensified, and 
the Christian peasants who were encouraged by the successful peasant 
revolt in Kisrawan began to defy their Druze lords.27 By May of 1860, 
the atmosphere in Lebanon had become explosive, only awaiting a 
spark to set off a conflict. 

The spark which ignited Lebanon in May of 1860 resulted from a 
series of clashes between the Maronites and the Druzes. The critical 
point in the Maronite-Druze relationship came after an accidental 
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occurrence involving & Druze youth and & Christian youth. From 
then on, the gun and the sword were the only means of communication 
between the two sects. The fighting spread from Bayt Miri to 
Hasbayyé, Rashayya, Zahla and Dayr al-Qamar, resulting in a 
massacre of the Maronites almost unparalleled in its brutality and 
the zeal with which it was conducted.** The Ottoman forces either 
refused to help the Christians there or directly contributed to their 
destruction.** At Hásbayy&, 'Uthmàn Bey promised to protect the 
Christians if they would surrender their arms, but as soon as the arms 
were collected, they fell into Druze hands and the defenseless Christians 
were slaughtered.3* In Sidon, the Muslims attacked the Christians 
who sought refuge while the Ottoman troops pursued other fleeing 
Christians and killed many of them.®! However, in a few instances 
some Sunnite Muslims aided the Christians and Khiirshid Pasha 
attempted in a limited way to contain the struggle, but in the main 
the Maronites had to depend on their own resources for defense. 

The Maronites fought bravely, but they were no match for the 
Druze and the Ottoman troops. Even with the encouragement of the 
patriarch who had financed previous wars and this one in part,*? the 
Maronites were destined to fail for they were cut off from reinforcements 
from the north. The Porte had clearly realized the nationalistic 
intentions of the Maronites, and they moved to cut off supplies to 
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Kisrawàn to force the Maronites there to leave their stronghold making 
them vulnerable to Ottoman attack while leaving the north defense- 
less ?? and easy prey for a massacre. Hence, only a token force could 
be dispatched from the north, and it failed to make a significant 
change in the situation. The success of the Druze-Ottoman alliance 
helped to incite &n attack on the Christians of Syria. 

In Syria, the conflict was intrinsically religious and it had only 
a superficial relationship to the conflict in Lebanon. Ever since 
Ibrahim Pasha had attempted to obtain greater freedom for the 
Syrian Christians and Sultan “Abd al-Majid had issued the Khatt-i- 
Sharif (Noble Rescript of 1839) and the Khatt-i-Humàyün (Imperial 
Reseript of 1856) to placate the European powers by eliminating 
injustices to the Christians,?* the Muslim and the Christian communities 
in Syria began to draw apart and to suspect the intentions of each 
other. For centuries, the Christians had been relegated to an inferior 
status in the Muslim lands, and therefore these decrees were imprac- 
tical since no effective preparation had been made for a drastic change 
in the social system. Some Christians took the edicts of the Tanzimat 
seriously and expressed their religious beliefs freely, built churches, 
marched in religious processions, and even entered new positions 
formerly forbidden to them.?* However, not all Christians were willing 
to acept the implied change in status. The religious leadership of the 
Christians feared a loss of prestige and autonomy over their flocks 
as a result of the changing social status.?* While the Ottoman decrees 
may have been intended in part to placate the European powers,?’ 
the Porte hoped that they would weaken the independent power of 
the local notables and clergy ?* and replaced them by a central 
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authority. Indeed, the authors of the Tanzimat intended to have 
their edicts applied universally throughout the emptre,?? but they 
failed to achieve their objective. Thus, the traditional forces in the 
Arab provinces retained their influence on local politics by joining 
the new administrative councils. 4 

When the Ottoman authorities were informed of the initiatives 
taken by the Christians, they helped to foster the prevalent Muslim 
mood predisposed to putting the Christians back in their place. 
Consequently, the Muslims of Damascus had a free hand to launch 
a campaign to humiliate the Christians who constituted only one- 
sixth of the population of Damascus, 30,000 persons.4! The campaign 
included insults, the drawing of a cross on the ground so that Christians 
would step on it, and threats of massacre. Also, some Muslims entered 
churches claiming that they would soon become mosques, close 
relations with Christians were discouraged, and dogs were let loose 
through the street wearing crosses tied around their necks.4? The 
leaders of the campaign against the Syrian Christians included members 
of the Muslim ‘clergy’ as well as tradesmen, merchants, wanderers, and 
members of other minority groups.“? In some instances, those people 
had been directly affected by the advances the Christians had made, 
and hence they believed that their economic or political interests 
were threatened.** Others believed that their religious prerogatives 
had been insulted by the manifestation of religious freedom among 
the Syrian Christians. For the most part, the majority of Muslims in 
Damascus saw the change in status among the Christians as an 
objectionable occurrence trespassing upon cherished traditions in an 
arrogant manner.** Hence, sympathy for the anti-Christian initiatives 
was abundant. As for the notables of Damascus, they were the only 
class that appears to have taken an ambivalent course of action. 
Some notables supported the religious leadership in their attempt 
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to intimidate the Christians,“* while other notables tried to restrain 
the impending violence.** However, none of the notables was prepared 
to support the Christians. 

Since the Christians were too small in number to constitute a strong 
social force, their relationship with the Europeans came under attack. 
To a certain degree, the Muslims believed that the Syrian Christians 
were more loyal to the Christian European nations than to the Ottoman 
Empire, and thus they viewed them with distrust.*? In 1860, the 
Ottoman officials referred to the Christians of Syria as “The Key to 
the Franks" in order to incite the Muslims against them.‘* In view 
of the growing anti-Christian sentiment in mid-nineteenth-century 
Syria, it seems highly probable that some Christians in Damascus did 
turn to Europeans for protection. Therefore, to some degree, the 
relationship between the Syrian Christians and the European powers 
may have justified the accusation against the Christians charging 
them with disloyalty to the local administration and to the Ottoman 
Empire. The Christians were aware that they could become isolated 
in a Muslim community. Clearly, the common ties of language and 
culture were not always sufficient to guarantee the rights and the 
safety of the Syrian Christians, and consequently, they began to have 
greater contacts with the European powers. Thus, in part, the Syrian 
disturbances may be regarded as political, and throughout the anti- 
Christian antagonisms the Jews of Damascus remained unaffected. 
The conflict was not to include any other religious minority, but it 
equated Christians as the enemies of Islam in Syria partly no doubt 
because of the disturbances in Mount Lebanon. Finally on July 9, 
1860, Muslim fanaticism broke forth in Damascus in a reign of death 
and destruction upon the Christians of Syria. 

With the contrivance of the Ottoman troops in Damascus, the 
Muslims attacked the Christian quarters in the city shouting : “Death 
to the Christians l,” “Kill them !," **Buteher them |," “Burn their 
houses!" Within hours no Christian could call his life his own or his 
home a place of safety, and the Christian quarters were put to the 
torch.©° Clearly, the Ottoman authorities could have prevented the 
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outbreak of violence, but they preferred to encourage it by with- 
drawing protection from the Christians and by helping the Muslims.5: 
During the entire episode, the Druzes of Lebanon lent only sporadic 
encouragement to the Muslims of Syria. In Syria, the Christians were 
caught totally defenseless, but even in that moment of darkness a 
ray of light appeared in the person of ‘Abd al-Qadir b. Muhyi al-Din 
al-Jaza iri. 

As an exiled Algerian freedom fighter, ‘Abd al-Q&dir had made his 
way with some of his followers to Damascus. During the violence of 
1860, he had his troops save approximately 12,000 Christians by 
escorting them to various places of safety, such as his home and 
the citadel of the city, where his troops guarded them while he refused 
to surrender any of them to the hostile mobs.5* For ten days, ‘Abd 
al-Qadir’s home was besieged, and, finally, on the tenth day he rode 
into the crowd with some of his followers and challenged them, saying : 


Wretches, is this the way you honor the Prophet? May his curse 
be upon you! Shame on you, shame! You will yet live to repent. 
You think you may do as you please with the Christians; but the 
day of retribution will come. The Franks will yet turn your 
mosques into churches. Not a Christian will I give up. They are 
my brothers. Stand back or I will give my men the order to fire.5? 


‘Abd al-Qadir's show of force dispersed the cowardly crowd, and 
shortly afterwards he was honored for his courage and justice by the 
European states which had begun to intervene in the crisis. 

The large-scale massacre of Christians in Lebanon and Syria alerted 
the Ottoman authorities to the danger of European intervention in 
the affairs of the Levant. By July of 1860, speeches in the British 
Parliament called for relief of the Christians in the East, and three 
British war vessels, Gannet, Mohawk, and Ftrefly, were ordered to 
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begin relief operations.5* Britain’s policy called for “collective inter- 
vention''55 to relieve the Christians of the East, and it seemed to have 
been generated by a sincere humanitarian concern for the Eastern 
Christians. Although the British had favored the Druzes in 1845, 
they were not betraying the Christians in 1860, but rather Great 
Britain was attempting to help them and to pressure the Porte to 
contro) the situation more justly. 

As protectors of the Maronites, France sent aid to the Christians 
in Lebanon and extended its protection to the other Christians of the 
Hast. French influence had penetrated Lebanon since the time of 
Louis XIV, and the Maronite church would have favored French 
military intervention with little hesitation if any at all. Had France 
intervened alone it would have been possible for Lebanon to proclaim 
its independence as a French protectorate under the patriarch’s 
leadership. But European intervention frustrated those conditions. 

European intervention in Ottoman affairs enabled Greece to 
proclaim ite independence in 1826, but it could not free Lebanon 
from Ottoman control in 1860. A tiny independent Lebanese state 
could not affect independence movements to any considerable degree, 
but an independent Lebanon in the heart of the Ottoman Empire 
might have resulted in a partial dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire at a time when Great Britain wanted to preserve the Ottoman 
State. Even France did not object greatly to collective intervention; 
nevertheless, in 1860, as in 1845, Lebanese hopes for independence 
were dashed by outside factors, for meanwhile the Porte had been 
attempting to gain complete control of the situation and thus anti- 
cipated actual European intervention. 

Before an Ottoman military mission could be sent to restore order, 
the Druzes were encouraged to establish a peace with the Maronites 
if the Maronites would accept full responsibility for the civil war of 
1860.55 The refusal of Yühannà al-Hajj, the Christian qà'im maqam, 
to sign & truce 5? of that nature led to a scramble between Europe 
and the Ottoman Empire to restore order in Lebanon. 

As a result of an international convention Great Britain, Austria, 
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Prussia, Russia, and the Ottoman Empire decided on intervention in 
the Lebanese province.5? On July 17, 1860, an Ottoman military 
mission under the command of Fwäd Pasha, arrived in Lebanon.5*? 
Fuad moved to punish the guilty; Ahmad Pasha and Khiirshid 
Pasha were sent to Istanbul, and the Druze leaders were condemned 
to death or sentenced to life imprisonment or exile. In addition; 
Fu’ad restored the property taken from the Christians. Najib Pasha, 
the former agent of Muhammad “Ali in Istanbul, was named governor 
of Damasous, and order was reestablished in that province." 

Meanwhile, France had acted on its own initiative and dispatched 
a 12,000-man force to Lebanon under the command of General Beaufort 
d'Hautpoul The French troops arrived on August 16, 1860, and as 
they advanced to Dayr al-Qamar, the Maronite troops following them 
attacked any armed Druzes they encountered along the way.** Upon 
his arrival, the French general was met by the Maronite shaykhs who 
pledged themselves and the Maronite sect to France. However, 
France could not accept the pledge. Ottoman intervention under 
Fuad Pasha and the threat of European involvement would have 
precipitated a conflict between France and the other powers. Conse- 
quently, France could not support the national aspirations of the 
Maronite clergy for a totally independent Lebanon allied to France. 
Instead, France opted for the reestablishment of a Shihabi Christian 
hakim to rule Lebanon.** However, the Porte and the other European 
powers had decided on a new system of government, known as the 
mutasarrifiyya, to regain a semblance of order in Lebanon. 

From the end of Shihabi rule to the establishment of the mutasar- 
rifiyya, Lebanon underwent a period of stress at the hands of the 


58 Hitti, Lebanon in History, p. 430. 

59 Abi Shaqrá, Al-Harahit fi Lubnán, p. 133; Al-'Aqiqi, Lebanon, p. 70; Scheltema, 
The Lebanon, p. 144; Holt, Egypt and the Fertile Crescent, p. 241. 

60 Hitti, Lebanon in History, p. 480; Abii Shaqra, 4l-Harakát fi Lubndn, pp. 134, 
143; Tibawi, 4 Modern History, p. 130; Ismail, Histoire du Liban, p. 365; Scheltama, 
The Lebanon, pp. 152-153; Ohurchill, Druzes, p. 280; Le Moniteur Universal, July 29, 
1860, p. 905. 

81 Churchill, Druzes, p. 222. 

64 Abi Shaqrü, Al-Harakdt fi Lubnán, p. 135. 

63 Hitti, Lebanon in History, p. 439; Baptistin Poujoulat, La Vérité sur la Syrie 
(Paris: Gaume Frères et Duprey, 1861), p. 21; Noël Verney and Georges Dambmann, 
Lea Puissances Étrangéres Dans Le Levant, Bn Syrie e£ Hn Palestine (Paria: Guillaumin 
et Cie, 1900), p. 72; Abū Shaqré, Al-Harakdt fi Lubndn, p. 182; Hourani, Syria and 
Lebanon, p. 82. 

64 Abū Shaqra, Al-Harakait f$ Lubnan, pp. 138-189; Düghir, Bajürikat, p. 101; 
al-HattünlI, Nubdha, p. 363. 
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Maronite clergy. In 1841, the Maronite church attempted to spread 
its political control into the mixed districts hoping to establish unity 
as & prerequisite for independence. Ottoman assistance to the Druzes 
turned the second civil war into & true Maronite independence 
movement against both the Druzes and the Ottoman Porte. Finally 
in 1860, the Druzes and the Ottoman forces took the initiative to put 
an end to Maronite pretensions towards independence. The civil war 
of 1860 failed to free Lebanon from Ottoman rule even with the 
assistance of France. After two decades of strife, the Maronite church 
failed to achieve its objective. Thus, it was discredited as an instrument 
of independence, and Lebanon receded into the backwaters of Near 
Eastern diplomacy until well after the emergence of the twentieth 


century. 
EPILOGUE 


During the period between the establishment of the mutagarrifiyya 
in Mount Lebanon (1860) and the end of the first World War (1918), 
Mount Lebanon was ruled by Christian Ottoman governors (the 
mutasarrifs) with only one exception, between 1915 and the end of 
the war, when a Turkish pasha, “Ali Munif Bey, held the post. The 
mutagarrif was aided by & council composed of the local religious 
sects in the mountain based upon the estimated population of the 
time. The system brought & degree of stability to Mount Lebanon by 
injecting religious representation into its governing body. 

At the end of the first World War, Syris and Lebanon became 
French Mandates. With the support of France, the Maronites of 
Lebanon sought the restoration of Lebanon to its historic boundaries, 
southward to include the interior districts of Ba'albakk and al-Biqa', 
Hasbayya, Rashayya and Marjuyün and westward to include the 
cities of Tyre, Sidon, Beirut and Tripoli. The Muslim population of 
those districts and cities opposed the Franco-Maronite initiative 
because of their greater loyalty to Muslim Syria. Nevertheless, Greater 
Lebanon was created by a French decree in 1920 approximately 
coterminous with Lebanon’s ancient boundaries and the areas which 
at one time or another had come under the Ma‘ni or the Shihabi rulers. 

In order to facilitate political control over Greater Lebanon, a 
sectarian system of confessional government evolved along the lines 
of the previous Ottoman arrangement. In effect, a tradition formed 
whereby political offices were reserved for each major sect based 
upon an approximate census of the population. By mutual agreement, 
the president was to be a Maronite, the prime minister, a Sunnite, 
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the chairman of the chamber of deputies, a Shi'ite, and the minister 
of defense, a Druze. The system functioned well by maintaining a 
balance between the major religious elements in the country and by 
preventing members of the different sects from campaigning against 
one another. Each sect jealously guarded its political position and 
prestige, but also cooperated with one another. 

Under the confessional system with its Maronite head of state, 
Lebanon retained its Christian character which was based on its 
pre-Islamic history, its historical opposition to Muslim domination, 
and the numerical majority of the Maronite community. 

At the present time, the confessional system of government in 
Lebanon has come under great strain as a result of an increase in 
Lebanon’s Muslim population. Thus, the Lebanese Muslims demand 
a greater share in Lebanon’s political and economic life. Some 
Maronites, perhaps erroneously, see these demands as an attempt to 
alter radically Lebanon’s Christian character, leading ultimately to 
the establishment of a Muslim state in Lebanon. The poor diplomacy 
of some extreme left wing Muslim factions and some extreme right 
wing Christian factions has resulted in an armed conflict in Lebanon. 
However, at the root of the current conflict lies a feeling of mistrust 
or lack of faith between Muslim and Christian in Lebanon which has 
resulted from a political system lacking secularization, desegregation 
or integration among its constituents in their political, economic, and 
social life. Whether or not the Lebanese confessional system will 
survive the current crisis cannot be ascertamed at this writing, but 
one factor is apparent: until a more just system of government is 
established in Lebanon or until the Lebanese develop greater faith in 
one another, political instability will continue to plague Lebanese 
politics. 


Mercervslle, N.J. ANTOINE ABRAHAM 


THE COPTS, THE WAFD, 
AND RELIGIOUS ISSUES 
IN EGYPTIAN POLITICS 


I 


In describing the Wafd party, many scholars have indicated that 
one of its most salient characteristics is the fact that the party 
included a significant number of Copts. Much of the credit for this 
development is attributed to Sa'd Zaghlül who forged an alliance of 
Muslims and Christians during the struggle for independence following 
World War I. Even after Zaghlül died in 1927, the Copts continued 
to exercise influence in the Wafd. Indeed, during the interwar period 
the party was accused by its opponents of sheltering a “Coptic 
conspiracy against the Muslims" or "Coptism," charges which several 
scholars have implied were unfair and unprovoked.? 

Yet there is & real irony here. For while the Wafd dany 
demonstrated courage by incorporating the Christian minority into 
Egyptian parliamentary life, another facet of the question is usually 
ignored. That is, the Wafd, the self-proclaimed champion of a distinct 
Egyptian nationalism, did not always resist the temptation to play 
politics with Islamic sentiment, a situation which resulted, at times, 
in & backlash against the Copts. Thus the party tended, on the one 
hand, to advance and, on the other hand, to retard the establishment 
of the concept of an Egyptian nation in which Christians and Muslims 
shared equal rights and developed mutual respect. The political 
opportunism of the Wafd in responding to certain religious issues is 
a subject which will be examined later in the paper. First of all, 


i P.J. Vatakiotis, The Modern History of Egypt (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
Ino., 1069), p. 253, and Jacques Berque, Egypt, Imperialism and Revolution, tr. by 
Joan Stewart (London: Faber & Faber, 1972), p. 305, are two recent studies. 

2 Marcel Colombe, L’ Évolution de T Egypte, 1924-1950 (Paris: G.-P. Maissonneuve, 
1951), p. 71; Zaheer Quraishi, Liberal Nationalism in Egypt, The Rise and Fall of the 
Wafd Party (Delhi: Jamal Printing Press, 1967), p. 132; Albert Hourani, Minorities 
tn the Arab World (London: Oxford University Press, 1947), p. 48; and Pierre Rondot, 
“L’Evolution historique des Coptes d'Égypte,” Cahiers de l'orient contemporain, X XII 
(1950), 139-140. These four writers imply that the charges of Coptism were unprovoked. 
Vatikiotis and Berque make no mention of the accusations of Coptism. The Coptic 
population of Egypt is about 10 percent. 
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however, we would like to focus on the positive achievements of the 
Wafd in attempting to lay the foundation for a nonconfessional state. 
And that requires an examination of the role of the Copts in the Wafd. 


H 


In November of 1918 a delegation consisting originally of three 
men—Sa‘d Zaghlil, ‘Ali al-Sha‘rawi, and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Fahmi—met 
with the British High Commissioner in Egypt. They asked his per- 
mission to travel to London in order to present Egyptian demands 
for independence directly to the British government. The High 
Commissioner declined to accede to this request. After the initial 
encounter, the men decided to expand their group which they called 
al-Wafd al-Misrt (The Egyptian Delegation) and to publicize their 
aim of complete independence.? One of the elements in the country 
to which they turned for support was the Coptic community. 

Both Fakhri ‘Abd al-Nür * and ‘Abbés Mahmfid al-'Aqqüd 5 have 
recorded how Sa‘d attracted influential Copts to the Wafd. ‘Abd 
al-Nür helped to arrange a meeting between Zaghlül and several 
Coptic leaders in Cairo. Sa‘d urged them in eloquent terms to join 
the new Wafdist organization which sought to create an alliance of 
Copts and Muslims against the British. He conceded that suspicion 
and animosity had often characterized Coptic-Muslim relations in the 
prewar period. But in the future close cooperation between the two 
communities was crucial. Jürj Khayyat, a prominent Copt, indicated 
that many Copts would respond favorably to such a suggestion. 
However, participation could only be on the basis of full equality, 
a stipulation which Sa‘d readily accepted.* Khayyat, Sinüt Hanna, 


3 Vatikiotis, Modern History, pp. 254-2505. 

4 See Fakhri “Abd al-Nür, “Mudhakkiriti,” al-Mugawwar (March 21, 1969), p. 34. 
Fakhri was to play a key role in the events which led to an uprising against the British 
in March of 1919. He was a Copt. 

5 The chief biography of the Egyptian leader is ‘Abbas Mahmiid al-'Aqq&d, Sa‘d 
Zaghitl, sira wa tahiyya (Sa'd Zaghlūl, Biography and Tribute) (Cairo: Matba‘at 
Hijazi, 1936), pp. 225-256. Although effusive in his praise of most of Zaghlil’s activities, 
al-'Aqq&d is not entirely uncritical, as we will see shortly. 

6 Ibid. See also Jék Tüjir, Aqbág wa muslimün nvundh al-fath al-'arabi UF ‘am 1922 
(Copte and Muslims from the Arab Conquest until 1922) (Cairo: Kiräsăt al-TA'rikh 
al-Migr, 1981), p. 253. Although Tajir claims to deal with the role of Copta and Muslims 
until 1922, he has disappointingly little to say about the activities of the Copte during 
the 1919 uprising. 
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Wisa Wasif and Wasif Ghali all entered the Wafd at this time,’ thus 
beginning a long and close association between the party and leading 
members of the Coptic community. 

In March of 1919 the British exiled Sa‘d, the growing symbol of 
national resistance, for continued political activity in spite of martial 
law. At that point Egypt erupted in a series of strikes, demonstrations, 
and attacks on British citizens and property.? Representatives from 
the Coptic community played an important role in the political 
turmoil. Indeed one of the most remarkable developments of the 
uprising was the unity shown by Egyptian Muslims and Christians. 
Religious and lay leaders from both communities participated in 
demonstrations against the British. Moreover, Christians spoke in 
mosques and Muslims addressed congregations in Christian churches 
stressing the common theme of immediate independence. Coptic 
members of the Wafd, in particular, vigorously supported the return 
of Sa‘d from exile, the termination of martial law and British evacuation 
from the country.? 

British officials were clearly surprised by this unexpected communal 
solidarity and opposition to their policies. They finally released Sa‘d 
from detention in Malta after & month and allowed him to travel 
to Paris for the Peace Conference.! But if the British thought this 
concession would calm the political waters, they were mistaken. The 


? Jürj Khayyat was the United States consul in Assyut; Sinüt Hanna, a former 
member of the Legislative Assembly; Wiga Wasif, a former member of Hizb al Wafani 
(The National Party); and Wasif Ghali, a writer and son of a former prime minister 
who had been assassinated. 

8 Vatikiotis, Modern History, pp. 258-260, Also, P. G. Elgood, The Transit of Egypt 
(London: Edward Arnold and Co., 1928), pp. 238-247, and “Abd al-Rahmün al-RAfi'i, 
Thawrat sanat 1919 (The Revolution of 1919) (2nd ed.; Cairo: Maktabat Nahda al- 
Misriyya, 1955), I, 166 and passim. 

® Tariq al-Bishri, “Misr al-haditha bayna Ahmad wa 'l-Masth" (Modern Egypt 
between Muslim and Christian), al-Katib (October, 1970), pp. 112-115. See also “Abd 
al-Nür, al-Musgawwar (March 21, 1969), pp. 35-36. One of the leading Coptio religious 
figures was Father Serjyus, who at one pomt claimed that, if necessary, the Copts 
would be willing to sacrifice one million souls to achieve independence. See Salama 
Misa, Tarbiyat Saláma Mitisd (The Education of Salama Miisi) (Cairo, 1947), pp. 151-153. 
For other accounts of the tumultuous eventa of the spring of 1019, see Ism&'1l Sidqi, 
Mudhaklirdii (My Memoirs) (Cairo: Dür al-Hilal, 1950), pp. 19-20. It was during the 
series of strikes that Makram ‘Ubayd, the most powerful of all Coptio politicians m the 
interwar period, joined the Wafd. 

10 The Copts in the eighteen-man delegation to Paris included the following : Sinüt 
Hanna, Jürj Khayyaf, Husayn Wasif, Jürj Dümünt, and Wisi Wügif. The delegation 
was soon shaken by the news that the United States had recognized the British 
protectorate over Egypt. Vatikiotis, Modern Egypt, p. 200. 
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strikes and demonstrations by civil servants demanding the end of 
martial law continued unabated. 

During this time, the Coptic community displayed its loyalty to 
the Wafd in a very striking manner. In November of 1919 the British 
nominated Yüsuf Wahba, a Copt, to serve as prime minister. This 
event created considerable dissension among the Copts as well as the 
Muslims? Some Egyptians viewed the appointment as a British 
attempt to divide the two religious communities.1® While this is 
distinctly possible, it is also true that the British experienced great 
difficulty in finding any prominent Egyptian willing to assume the post. 

The Copts reacted immediately and forcefully to the announcement 
of Wahba’s nomination. The deputy to the patriarch called a meeting 
at one of the large Coptic churches. A resolution was passed and 
forwarded to Wahba stating that he did not represent the Coptic 
community. Moreover, Coptic members of the Wafd voiced their 
displeasure that Wahba would accept the position of prime minister 
at such a sensitive time.14 A few weeks later a Coptic student who 
belonged to a secret society tried to assassinate the prime minister. 
The plan miscarried and the youth was arrested by the authorities. 
Although given a twenty-year jail sentence, he was released from 
prison by Sa‘d when he became prime minister following the 1924 
elections.15 

The attempted assassination raises a number of questions. Some 
British writers have claimed that the Copts joined the Muslims in 
opposing British rule out of fear of Muslim reprisals, whereas no such 
threat to the Copts emanated from the British. Thus, the argument 
goes, the Copts publicly supported the demand for complete indepen- 
dence while privately hoping the British would remain. Only a few 
misguided Coptic youths provided an exception to the rule.1 


11 g]-Bishri, al-Kátib (Ootober, 1970), p. 127. 

12 a].Ráfi'i, Thawrat, II, 105-106. Wahba had previously served as minister of 
finance in the cabinet of Muhammad Sa‘id, the prime minister whom Wahba succeeded. 

13 g]-Bishrj, al-Küt$b (October, 1970), p. 119. See also Muhammad Anis, Dirdsdt 
fi walhá' ig thawrat 1919 (Studies in the Documenta of the 1919 Revolution) (Cairo, 
1963), I, 60-51, 158. 

14 See “Abd al-Nür, al-Mugawwar (March 21, 1969), p. 37. In response to the 
nomination of Wahba, the Wafdist Central Committee elected Murqus Hanna, a 
prominent Copt, to the Central Committee. See Anis, Dirdsüt, I, 50. 

18 “Abd al-Nir, al-Mugawwar (March 21, 1969), p. 37, and Anis, Dirdsdt, 51. See 
also al-Ráfi'i, T'hawrat, I, 130. Wahba served from November, 1919, until May, 1920, 
at which time he resigned, stating that he needed to reet for reasons of health. al-RA&fi‘l, 
Thawrat, LL 148. 

16 The standard British account of the period gives this analysis. See Valentine 
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It cannot be denied that during the urprising of 1919 ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Fahmi, a close political ally of Sa'd at the time, directed 
a secret apparatus. And the secret apparatus carried out intimidation 
and attacks against both British citizens and Egyptians sympathetic 
to the occupation. And yet to conclude that Muslim terrorism was 
the sole reason for Coptic cooperation with the national movement 
is misleading. 

First of all, one must remember that in prewar Egypt, the Copts 
tended to regard the British presence, on balance, as in their interest. 
Moreover, they took pride in the selection by the British of Butrus 
Ghali, a Copt, as prime minister. His assassination in 1910 by a 
Muslim understandably sent shock waves through the Coptic com- 
munity. And the fact that his assassin belonged to an extremist wing 
of the Nationalist Party, which at times emphasized pan-Islam, 
disillusioned the few Copts who had participated in political activities. 
Coptic-Muslim relations deteriorated dramatically, and the Copts 
looked increasingly to the British occupation for their securiby.!* 
Thus it required the considerable persuasive powers of Sa‘d, who 
emphasized territorial rather than religious loyalties, to convince 
influential Copts to join the struggle against the British in the postwar 
period. 

If it were terrorism which prompted Coptic cooperation with the 
Muslims after World War I, then one might have expected the same 
cooperation in the prewar period, for secret societies utilizing violence 
existed in the prewar era, as we have noted.* Yet they did not 


Chirol, The Egyptian Problem (London : Macmillan Co., 1920), pp. 157-158. In & recent 
work, an Egyptian scholar considers this thesis and rejects it. See “Abd al-‘Azim 
Muhammad Ramadin, Tajawwur aLharaka al-wajaniyya fi Misr min 1918 Ua’ 1936 
(The Evolution of the Nationalist Movement in Egypt from 1918 to 1986) (Cairo: 
Där al-KAtib al-'Arabt, 1967), I, 190. See also the discussion by Elie Kedourie, “Sa'd 
Zaghlul and the British,” The Chatham House Version and Other Studies (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1970), pp. 117-119 and 130-132. 

1? Anis, Dirasat, I, 42-44, and Kedourie, Chatham House Version, pp. 117, 130. 

18 Tajir, Agbüf, pp. 251-252. Kyriakos Mikhail, Coptis and Moslems under British 
Oontrol (reprint of 1911 ed.; Port Washington, N.Y. : Kennikat Preas, 1971), pp. 29, 69. 
Although the Coptic leadership believed that the British had not done enough to 
protect Coptic interests, it waa clear that the Copts, frightened following the aasassi- 
nation and the Muslim press attack on the Copte, leaned increasingly on the British 
for support. See also Arthur Goldschmidt, “The Egyptian Nationalist Party, 1892-1919,” 
in Political and Social Change in Modern Egypt, ed. by P. M. Holt (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1968), pp. 325-327. 

19 Goldschmidt, “Egyptian Nationalist Party," in Political and Social Change, 
p. 320. He points out that many seoret societies were operating in the prewar period 
planning action against Egyptians sympathetic to the cocupation. 
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succeed in pressuring the Copts into support for Egyptian independence 
then. 

Furthermore, available evidence suggests that some Copts actually 
participated in the Wafdist secret apparatus. The British archives, 
for example, assert that Fakhri ‘Abd al-Nür was the “suspected leader 
of seditionists, prime mover of campaign of intimidation and attempted 
corruption of witnesses for prosecution.’*° ‘Abd al-Nür, a leading 
Copt, thus played an important role in the intimidation carried out 
by the Wafd. 

Finally, two of the six persons deported along with Zaghlül (he for 
the second time) in late 1921 were Copts. And seven other prominent 
Wafdists were arrested by the British at about the same time and 
initially condemned to death for allegedly inciting insurrection. Four 
of the seven were Copts. All of the above suggests that a significant 
group of Copts regarded themselves as partners with the Muslims in 
trying to obtain independence for Egypt after the war.#! And there- 
fore the British assertion that the Copts privately wanted the British 
to remain is an oversimplification of the situation. 

Others have suggested that the Copts affiliated with the Wafd for 
economic reasons, hoping that an mdependent Egypt would provide 
expanding financial opportunities.*? No doubt this was a factor. But 
in the prewar period, one must remember, the main Coptic concern 
was to ensure continued British presence not because of any affection 
for the British but in order to protect the Copts from the Muslim 
majority. In the postwar era, this fear diminished considerably due 
to the Wafdist stress on a Coptic-Muslim alliance which would build 
a new Egyptian nation. 

An indication of the degree to which the Copts felt secure within 


30 See Kedourie, Chatham House Version, p. 182. Quoted from the Public Records 
Office, London, F.O. 371/4989, file 1474/93/16, October 21, 1920. Milner, however, 
commented that as long as Egypt was free of overt terrorism, it would be better not 
to press the investigation. Egypt had been relatively calm since the arrest of ‘Abd 
al-Rahmin Fahmi, the head of the secret apparatus and a Muslim. 

31 “The whole nation, fellah and pasha, illiterate and educated, Muslims and Copte, 
men and women, stood behind Sa'd Zaghlül." See Nadav Safran, Egypt in Search of 
Political Community (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1061), p. 101. 
Those Copts who went into exile with Sa'd were Siniit Hanna and Makram ‘Ubayd. 
The four Copts who were intially sentenced to death for inciting insurrection were 
Wiss Wüsif, Jür] Khayyat, Murqus Hanna, and Wasif GhAll. See Ibrahim Amin Ghali, 
L’ Egypte Nationaliste et Libérale de Moustapha Kamel a Saad Zaghloul (1892-1927) 
(The Hague : Martinus Nijhoff, 1969), pp. 248-250. 

32 Vatikiotis, Modern History, p. 253. 

33 Mikhail, Copts and Moslems, pp. 29-30. 
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& Muslim-dominated political process came very early. In 1922 the 
Egyptian government appointed a commission to draw up a consti- 
tution which would regulate parliamentary life. Five Copts reflecting 
different pointe of view served on the commission of thirty. À spirited 
debate centered on whether or not to guarantee the Coptic minority 
a certain number of representatives in the new parliament. Tawfiq 
Düs, & well known lawyer, later to be associated with the moderate 
Liberal Constitutionalist party, asserted that the Copts should have a 
specific number of deputies in the parliament. In this way, he argued, 
the Coptic community would not run the risk of being underrepresented, 
as had been the case in the prewar Provincial Councils. Such a 
guarantee would, in his view, preclude the possibility of British 
intervention under the reserved points.?* 

No Wafdists served on the commission because political opponents 
of the Wafd appointed it and, secondly, because Sa‘d claimed that 
the group should be elected rather than appointed. Thus, not sur- 
prisingly, Coptic members of the Wafd attacked the work of the 
commission in general and the proposal for Coptic guarantees in 
particular. On this latter point, they were supported by the Muslim 
delegates.15 

À large number of Copts gathered in Butrusiyya church and approved 
several resolutions rejecting the proposal of special representation for 
the Copts. Leading Coptic members of the Wafd such as Wig& Wagif, 
Wasif Ghali and Fakhri ‘Abd al-Nür opposed the idea of a certain 


*4 Beo Ramadan, T'afawwur, I, 399; al-Bishri, al-Katib (November, 1970), pp. 113-115. 
Muhammad Husayn Haykal, Mudhakkwüi fy al-siydsa al-Misriyya (Memoirs on 
Egyptian Politics) (Cairo: Maktabat al-Nahda al-Misriyya, 1951), I, 140-141; “Abd 
al-Rahmin al-Rafit, Fi a‘gab al-Thawra al-Misriyya (In the Wake of the Egyptian 
Revolution) (2nd ed.; Cairo: Dàr al-Qawmiyya, 1959), I, 100-101; Tüjir, Aqbdéd, 
pp. 266-257. In the British Declaration of 22 February 1922, the British Government 
unilaterally offered to recognize Egyptian mdependence on the oondition that four 
reserved pointe—security of internal communications, defense of Egypt, protection 
of foreign interests and minorities, and the Sudan—were left to the discretion of Great 
Britain. It is olear that the enunciation of the four reserved points resulted in something 
less than full "independence" for Egypt. See Colombe, L'Évolutton, pp. 4-5; Mahmud 
Zayid, Egypt's Struggle for Independence (Beirut: Khayat’s, 1965), pp. 107-108; 
A. J. Toynbee, ed., Survey of International Affaire, 1926 (London : Oxford University 
Preas, 1927), I, 194-197. 

25 Elie Kedourie, “The Genesis of the Egyptian Constitution of 1928," in Political 
and Social Change in Modern Egypt, ed. by P. M. Holt (London: Oxford University 
Presa, 1058), p. 351. Indeed, Zaghlül referred to the Commission as the “Malefactors 
Commission” (lajnat al-ashqiya'). See Haykal, Mudhakkirüt, Y, 140-141, and Ramadün, 
Tajfawwur, I, 399. 
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number of Coptic delegates. They argued, contrary to Dis, that 
such a decision would provide the British with & convenient pretext 
for intervention, under the reserved points, into Egyptian politics. 
Moreover, they asserted that Copts would be isolated further from 
the mainstream of Egyptian society if they demanded a special 
political status. Furthermore, any legislation affecting the Copts 
would require the assent of the Muslim majority in parliament. Thus 
a guarantee of a certain number of seats (10 percent) would not 
effectively protect the interests of the Copts.* 

Finally, the Coptic Wafdists adamantly maintained that past 
differences between the religious communities had been overcome 
by the solidarity demonstrated in the 1919 uprising. Whether Christian 
or Muslim, all Egyptians were an integral part of the Egyptian nation. 
And, therefore, concluded the Coptic Wafdists, one should not dwell 
on the fears and mistakes of the prewar era but rather on the hope 
for the future.*? Ultimately, the heavily Muslim commission adopted 
& constitution without any special guarantees for the Copts. This is 
not surprising inasmuch as the Muslims wanted to avoid any pretext 
for British intervention in Egyptian politics. However, the opposition 
of many Copts to guarantees helped give the decision a multireligions 
flavor.?$ 

The elections held under the new constitutional government reaulted 
in the Wafd gaining 90 percent of the seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies.9 Sa'd Zaghlil selected two Copts for his cabinet of ten 
ministers, thus giving the Christian minority unprecedented represen- 
tation. This was a break with the past when only one Copt had been 
appointed to any cabinet. Fakhri claims that Sa'd initially hesitated 
but then named two Copts after Fakhri pointed out that when various 
Egyptian nationalists had been in British prisons a short time earlier, 


15 Mikhail, Copts and Moslems, pp. 29, 69, and Tajir, Aqbdt, pp. 251-252. In a Coptic 
Congress held in 1911, the leaders of the Coptic community had demanded a specific 
number of Coptic representatives on the Provincial Councils because they feared 
Muslim domination of the Councils. In the postwar period, many Copte had changed 
their minds and were willing to forego such guarantees. 

3? al-Bishri, al-Katib (November, 1970), pp. 110, 127-128. 

28 Ibid., pp. 124-128. 

39 The new parliamentary government came into existence following a political 
oompromise. Sa'd realized that Egypt could not force the British to leave the country, 
given their vital interests there, and the British concluded that the granting of internal 
self-government was & necessary concession. Thus, Sa‘d and the Wafd entered and 
won the parliamentary elections on a platform that called for negotiations with Britain 
to move along the road to complete independence. 
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no one had thought it necessary to inquire how many were Copts and 
how many Muslims.?¢ 

Wasif Ghali assumed the post of minister of foreign affairs and 
Murqus Hanna became minister of public works. It appeared that 
the faith of the Copts in the Wafd party had been vindicated by 
Sa‘d’s actions. The Copts understood that only a Muslim would be 
named minister of justice, since Egypt was officially a Muslim state. 
Article 149 in the constitution declaring Egypt a Muslim state could 
potentially conflict with Article 12 promising freedom of conscience. 
In point of fact, these issues were never fully clarified?! 

Another indication of the influence of the Copta in the Wafd came 
after the death of Zaghlül in the summer of 1927. At that time a 
struggle for leadership ensued, with Mustafa al-Nahhàs and Fathallah 
Barakat, a relative of Sa'd, as the chief contenders for succession. 
The former emerged victorious and the next ranking position of 
Secretary General of the party fell to a rising young Copt named 
Makram *Ubayd.** 

Several factors worked in favor of the choice of al-Nahhas to 
replace Zaghlil. As head of the parliamentary majority, al-Nahhas 
exercised control over the party faithful Moreover, Fakhri, Makram, 
and the Copts as a group helped to tip the balance in favor of al- 
Nahhas. The election of Makram as Secretary General, & position he 
held for the next fifteen years, would allow the Copts to solidify their 
position in the Wafd.*? 

Makram and Wasif Ghali played particularly important roles in 
Egyptian politics during this period. Because of their numerous 


39 Colombe, L’ Evolution, p. 831; Vatikiotis, Modern Egypt, pp. 271-278; Ahmad 
Shafiq, Hawhyyat Misr al-Siydeiyya (Annual Survey of Egyptian Politics) (Cairo, 
1928), IV, 31-32; Ghali, L’ Egypte, pp. 285-286; Haykal, Mudhakkirüt, I, 180, notes 
that it was customary to have only one Copt in the cabinet. 

31 Amine Youssef, Independent Egypt (London : J. Murray, 1940), pp. 115-118, and 
Safran, Egypt, pp. 109-111. 

38 See a]-RAfi'i, Fi a'qdb, IT, 11. Al-R&fil gives the result of the election without 
speculating on the factors which led to the choice of al-Nahh&s. 

33 Haykal, Mudhakkirai, I, 278-279, speaks of the Coptio role in the ohoioe of al- 
Nahhàas. Later Haykal would heavily emphasize the role of the Copta in the Wafd 
party and claim that they were attempting to dominate the Muslims. Quraishi, Liberal 
Nationalism, p. 105, asserta that the election of al-Nahbas was a orughing defeat for the 
moderates and a victory for the younger Wafdists led by Makram. See also Shafiq, 
Hawliyyat, VII, 487-491, and Youssef, Independent Egypi, pp. 63-64. Berque states 
that Barakat was defeated because of his rumored association with the Palace and 
because he was on bad terms with the widow of Zaghlül. See Berque, Egypt, Imperialism 
and Revolution, p. 395. 
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contacts in England, both Makram and Wasif spent considerable time 
there attempting to influence British policy toward Egypt. On several 
occasions, they participated in extensive negotiations aimed at revising 
the 1922 Declaration. Among other things, the Declaration claimed 
for Britain the right to protect the status of the minorities. Coptic 
Wafdists had always argued that the reference to minorities did not 
apply to them. In 1930 during talks to revise the earlier Declaration, 
the British foreign minister, Arthur Henderson, raised the question 
of British protection for the Copts. Al-Nahhas, who headed the 
Egyptian delegation, turned the matter over to Makram and Wasif 
Ghali who informed Henderson very firmly that the Copts neither 
needed nor desired British intervention. Furthermore, they regarded 
such a move by the British as meddling in the internal affairs of the 
country.?4 

Another important Coptic Wafdist was Wig& Wasif. When the 
Wafd won a majority in the Chamber of Deputies, it selected Wisa 
Wasif first as vice-president and then subsequently as president of 
the Chamber. Wasif distinguished himself by a dramatic attempt 
to prevent the imposition of an autocratic regime on the country by 
Tsma‘il Sidqi and the Palace.35 

Wagif was president of the Chamber of Deputies in June 1930 when 
the king named Isma‘il Sidqi as the new prime minister. Next, the 
monarch adjourned the parliament and subsequently tried to keep 
it eeting by placing chains on the gates of the parliament. 
a Wasif arrived on the scene, he indignantly demanded 
t the chains be broken, after which he and his colleagues entered 
the chamber to denounce the authoritarian acts of the Sidqi/Palace 
alliance. In a wave of repression which followed, the Sidqi regime 
suppressed all resistance and ruled for several years without the 
parliament. Wigà Wasif died under mysterious circumstances during 






34 See Ghali, L'Égypte, pp. 295-296. 

35 al-Siyasa al- Yawmiyya (Cairo), September 17, 1929, and Berque, Egypt, Imperialism 
and Revolution, pp. 439-440. The Wafd was in power for only about seven years of the 
parliamentary period which lasted from 1924 to 1952. The king would usually find 
some excuse to dismiss the Wafd from office after a short time. Often this served 
British interests as well, exoept when Britain wanted a more popular government in 
power, as in 1936 and 1942. ' 

38 Hidqi, Mudhakkirdti, pp. 38-47, and al-R&fi'l, Ft a'güb, II, 114-116. Ridqi, in 
cooperation with the Palace, abolished the constitution and replaced it with one which 
strengthened the position of the king and severely limited the electorate. All of these 
moves were aimed at preventing any Wafdist return to power. Several years later 


the British had second thoughts about allowing such an unpopular government to 
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this period of authoritarian rule. In the view of some, the Sidqi 
government had a hand in his passing.?? 

It should be noted that the Copts in the Wafd sometimes quarreled 
bitterly among themselves, as occurred, for example, even during 
the Bidqi dictatorship. Some influential Copts, as well as Muslims, 
in the Wafd felt that the party should cooperate with other opposition 
groups in & national campaign to support a non-Wafdist as prime 
minister to replace Sidqi. Makram ‘Ubayd, the Coptic Secretary 
General, and al-Nahhas disagreed. The deadlock resulted in a split in 
the Wafd with three influential Copts (Fakhri ‘Abd al-Nür, Raghib 
Iskandar, and Salama Mikha’il) resigning from the party along with 
several Muslims. ‘Abd al-Nür, who had been instrumental in bringing 
the Copts into the Wafd, now severed his ties with the party.%® 

Makram achieved considerable political prominence in the Wafdist 
government which finally returned to power in 1936. He played a 
crucial role in the negotiations between Great Britain and Egypt 
which culminated in the initialing of a treaty between the two 
countries advancing Egyptian self-government. Three of the fifteen 
Egyptian delegates to London were Copts, attesting to the multi- 
religious nature of the group. Makram with his great oratorial powers 
rallied support for the treaty both inside and outside the parliament.?* 

In a speech at the University of Cairo, Makram wisely tempered 
his praise for the treaty with an important reservation. He stressed 
that while international law recognized enduring alliances i079 
admitted the principle of “Rebus sic Stantbus." That is, N 
would cease to be valid when the conditions upon which ív *^ 






founded changed dramatically. Thus Makram exhibited more - 


caution than al-Nahhas, who called the treaty “the treaty of honor 
and independence." 40 

The following year the Montreux conference convened for the 
purpose of revising the system of capitulations which the Egyptians 
resented so intensely. Makram and Wasif Ghali, in particular, 


remain in power, especially after the Italian invasion of Ethiopia. The British, therefore, 
applied pressure on the Palace to restore the 1923 Constitution which in turn led 
eventually to the election of the Wafd to office in May of 1936. See Vatikiotis, Modera 
Egypt, pp. 282-288. 

9! See Berque, Egypt, Imperialism and Revolution, p. 440. 

38 Haykal, Mudhakkirdt, I, 342; Quraishi, Liberal Nationalism, pp. 116-118. 

39 Zayid, Egypte Struggle, pp. 188-184, 217. 

40 Ibid. Most of the Egyptian political parties supported the treaty, although many 
of them were critical of the military clauses. The treaty was overwhelmingly approved 
by the Chamber of Deputies and by the Senate. 
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emphasized to the European representatives that the rights of 
foreigners would be fully respected in Egypt. Thus, the mixed courts 
were no longer necessary. As members of an Egyptian minority, the 
two men were well placed to reassure the Europeans that they had 
nothing to fear from the Egyptian courts and that foreign interests 
would continue to prosper.“ 

Following the Montreux conference, another serious split occurred 
in the Wafd. Makram defended the awarding, without requiring the 
submission of bids, of & contract for the electrification of the Aswan 
Dam to an English company. Several important members of the 
Wafd questioned the propriety of such & move, and a bitter dispute 
ensued, Al-Nabhàs supported Makram's position, a situation which 
ultimately resulted in the departure from the party of Ahmad Mahir 
and Mahmud Nugrashi. They formed a new party, the Sa‘dist, which 
claimed allegiance to the principles of the founder of the Wafd. This 
secession was & blow to the Wafd, since a number of influential figures 
in the Wafd now entered the opposition. Within a few months, al- 
Nahhàs was dismissed from office by the king.“ 

Makram played a crucial role in the decision to form a Wafdist 
government during the war. The British had become increasingly 
nervous about the pro-Axis government of ‘Ali Mahir, especially as 
Rommel advanced toward Alexandria. When King Fariiq refused 
under British pressure to appoint al-Nahhas to lead an all-Wafdist 
government, the British surrounded the palace. At that point the 
king cap lated and named al-Nahhàs as prime minister. Makram 
urged the Wafd to accept the reins of government in spite of the 
danger of being labeled a puppet of the Allies. He stressed that the 
British had intervened on behalf of the Egyptian people to assure 
a popular rather than autocratic government. It would appear that 
Wafdist and British interests coincided at this time. But the series 


4l Berque, Egypt, Imperialism and Revolution, pp. 527-529. Indeed, foreign interests 
did prosper until the N&gir regime seized power in 1952. And then it was the 1956 Suez 
war which really sounded the death knell for foreign investment. 

13 See al-Rafi'l, Fi a'güb, III, 45-40; Haykal, Mudhakkirdi, IL, 35-36; Quraishi, 
Liberal Nationalism, pp. 133-134. 

43 When the British decided that they needed a genuinely representative government 
in power, they applied pressure on the king to appoint al-Nabbas prime minister. This 
waa olear in the return of the Wafd to power in 1936 when the British and Wafd both 
feared Fascist activity in Libya and Ethiopia. In 1942 a similar but even greater threat 
prompted the British to seek an alliance with the Wafd, 
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of events weakened the Wafdist claim to be champions of the 
nationalist cause. ** 

Makram served as minister of finance in the cabinet which took 
office in 1942. The following year, however, he broke with his long 
time political ally al-Nahhas over the latter's alleged corruption and 
favoritism in the bureaucracy. ‘Ubayd and fifteen of his Coptic 
colleagues were then dismissed from the Wafd. Subsequently, Makram 
published & book replete with allegations of misconduct against al- 
Nahhàs and was interned for a short time. It is clear that Makram's 
departure from the Wafd marked an unfortunate turning point in 
Egyptian politics, for most of the Coptic members of the Wafd left 
the party of Sa'd Zaghlül. The long and mutually beneficial relation- 
ship between the Copts and the Wafd, for all practical purposes, 
came to an end. Ánd the multireligious nature of the Wafd party 
was thus greatly diminished. 


II 


At this point we wish to examine the charges of 'Coptism' leveled at 
the Wafd and, more important, to determine the extent to which the 
Wafd leadership played polities with religion, thus provoking the 
charges of 'Coptism.' A short time after Sa‘d’s death, the Wafd found 
itself accused of harboring a 'Coptie conspiracy.” In September of 
1929 while the Liberal Constitutionalist party held power, its chief 
newspaper, al-Stydsa al-Yawmiyya, launched an attack on the Wafd 


44 al-Rafi'l, Fi a‘qib, HI, 106-107; Muhammad Anis supporte the argument of 
Makram that in fact the British intervened in order to advance the interests of 
representative government and the people. See Muhammad Anis, 4 febráüyar 1942 fi 
ta'rikk. Misr al-siydst (February 4, 1942, in Egyptian Political History) (Beirut: al- 
Mu'sasat al-‘Arabiyya, 1972), p. 94. Also Haykal, Mudhakkirüt, II, 203. A recent inter- 
pretation by Gabriel Warburg is not totally convincing. See Warburg, “Lampson's 
Ultimatum to Faruq, 4 February 1942," Middle Eastern Studies, XI (1975), 25-32. 

45 George Kirk, The Middle East in the War (London: Oxford University Press, 
1952), pp. 200-272; Haykal, Mwudhakkirdt, II, 265-266. For Makram’s own account, 
seo Makram ‘Ubayd, al-Kitdb al-aswad (The Black Book) (Cairo, 1043) and, for the 
response, Halim Dis, al-Radd ‘ala ai-kitdb al-aswad (The Reply to the Black Book) 
(Cairo, 1943). Hourani, Minorities, pp. 47-48, pointe out that the departure of the Copta 
from the Wafd left them unsure about their future in Egyptian political life. Moreover, 
he indicates that Makram was "almost the dominant figure" of the Wafd for nearly 
twenty years. Yet it “would have been difficult for him to take first place in it” because 
he was a Copt. Clearly, Makram overplayed his hand in the power struggle with 
al-Nahbas. 
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as a party encouraging a “Coptic conspiracy against the Muslim 
majority.” This accusation, not unexpectedly, coincided with an 
election campaign.** It went as follows : 


A group of fanatic Copts are conspiring in the Wafd and are 
secretly proposing to transform the movement for independence 
into a means of establishing the supremacy of Copts over the 
Muslims. In the first Wafdist ministry of 1924, two Copts, Murqus 
Hanna and Wasif Ghali, held office, and a third, Sadiq Hunayn, 
was undersecretary of finance. Two others, Hamad al-Basil and 
Ahmad Khashaba were elecred vice president of the Chamber. 
In 1926 two Copts, Murqus Hannaé and Wasif Ghali entered into 
the second Wafdist ministry and Wisa Wasif was elected vice- 
president of the chamber. Finally, in the ministry of al-Nahhas, 
Wasif Ghali and Makram were ministers and Wigà Wasif became 
president of the chamber. The Copts seek to obtain the highest 
posts, If the British High Commissioner in Cairo were not opposed, 
Makram would have been named minister to London. Under the 
Wafdist government, the Coptic officials receive the most 
important posts. Murqus Hanna, when he held the ministry of 
finance, named 57 Coptic officials. Do there not exist among the 
Muslims of Egypt, who are the majority, some persons qualified 
to hold these high offices in place of the Copts ?4? 


It is true that in some ministries, such as finance, the Copts were 
represented far out of proportion to their number in the population. 
But to suggest that the Copts in the Wafd planned secretly to dominate 
the Muslim majority seems greatly exaggerated. 

The most surprising aspect of the charge was the source: the 


#5 See Charles D. Smith, “The Crisis of Orientation: The Shift of Egyptian 
Intellectuals to Islamic Subjects in the 1930's,” The International Journal of Middle 
East Studies, IV (1973), 308-309. Colombe, L’Hvolution, p. 71; Rondot, Cahiers de 
Porient contemporain, X XII (1950), 139-140; al-Stydsa al-Yawmiyya (Cairo), Septem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

47 al-Siytea al- Yawmiyya (Cairo), September 17, 1929. In his memoirs Haykal refers 
to this situation by speaking of how the Wafd always filled the positions in the 
ministries with Wafdista. Seo Haykal, Mudhakkirdt, I, 315. In 1910 nearly 45 percent 
of the civil servanta were Copte. Annual Report, 1910, quoted in Charles Issawi, Egypt 
in Revolution: An Economic Analysis (London : Oxford University Press, 1903), p. 10. 
This figure of 45 percent has been challenged by some Coptic writers as too high. Even 
if that be true, it appears that Copte were still disproportionately represented in the 
civil service, 
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Liberal Constitutionalist party composed of intellectuals and aristocrats 
who heretofore had considered themselves above the political fray. 
The Liberal Constitutionalist party had now reversed itself and decided 
to exploit sectarian sentiment. A variety of factors, both immediate 
and long term, prompted the Liberal Constitutionalists to level 
charges of Coptism at the Wafd. The immediate cause was a speech 
in which Makram welcomed al-Nahhàs upon his return to Alexandria 
from abroad. During the course of his address, Makram compared 
al-Nahhas to Muhammad, a reference which al-Siydsa al-Yawmsyya 
found offensive to all Muslims, especially since a Christian made the 
remark. Makram, rather cleverly, responded by asserting that whereas 
he was Christian by religion he was Muslim by country. At this point, 
al-Siydsa al-Yawmsyya then published an article on the alleged 
Coptism of the Wafd, an excerpt of which appears above. ‘3 
The Wafd replied to the accusation by stressing that as a party 
of all Egyptians, the Wafd did not give consideration to religious 
affiliation in its selection of nominees for positions in the ministries. 
The most qualified individuals, whether Muslim or Christian, were 
named. The Wafd emphasized that the Liberal Constitutionalists 
merely hoped to arouse religious animosity for political advantage. 
Makram also claimed that his political rivals wanted to draw attention 
away from the Liberal Constitutionalist attempt to undermine the 
constitution.¢® In spite of or perhaps because of the biting Liberal 
Constitutionalist criticism, the Wafd, when it returned to power the 
following year, installed two Copts in the cabinet once more, Al- 
S19àsa al- Yawmtyya again revived the issue of Coptism and speculated 
that Makram might be appointed ambassador to London, a post 
unsuited for a Christian, at least in the view of the official organ of 
the Liberal Constitutionalista.50 
While one may rightly deplore the decision of the Liberal Consti- 
tutionalists to exploit Islamic religious sentiment for political purposes, 
one must in all fairness review the events which, over a period of 
years, culminated in the Liberal Constitutionalist charges of Coptism, 


48 Oriente Moderno, TX (1020), 440-441; and also al-Siyisa al-Yawmiyya (Cairo) 
for September 9, 17, 10, 11, 1929. 

4° al. Ahrám, November 14, 1929, and Oriente Moderno, IX (1929), 676. It is true 
that the Liberal Constitutionalista had cooperated with the Palace in 1928 when the 
king postponed elections and ruled by deoree. The British pressured the king to hold 
elections the following year on the assumption that only a Wafdist government could 
negotiate a compromise treaty with Britain to replace the 1922 Declaration. See 
Vatikiotis, Modern History, pp. 280-281. 

50 gi-Síyasa al- Yawmtyya (Cairo), February 9, 1930, and Oriente Moderno, X (1980), 90. 
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for the evidence strongly suggests that the Wafd was the first to 
play on Islamic loyalties for political gain. And the Liberal Consti- 
tutionalists finally responded in kind. A recapitulation of some 
earlier events will clearly demonstrate this to be the case. 

The question of the caliphate and ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq’s provocative 
study of that institution raised religious issues which Zaghlül had 
used for his own ends.*! After Turkey abolished the caliphate in 1924, 
the Islamic world underwent great turmoil. Many Muslim figures urged 
the convening of an Islamic Congress to discuss the issue. Others, 
such as King Fu’ad of Egypt, entertained ambitions of their own to 
become the new caliph. When the abolition of the caliphate occurred, 
Zaghlül was prime minister, and, rather surprisingly, he declared the 
neutrality of the government on the matter. Later Zaghlül privately 
expressed the view that the caliphate had been too much of a burden 
even for Turkey. Yet he hesitated to state publicly his opposition 
to the caliphate, since he feared the Palace and the Azhar would use 
this emotionally-charged issue against him. While that may well be 
true, Zaghlil’s position reflects no credit on the self-proclaimed leader 
of Egyptian nationalism.*? Indeed the incompatibility of the Egyptian 
nation and the institution of the caliphate is so obvious that it hardly 
requires comment. 

At the height of the controversy over the caliphate, a new issue 
was injected into the debate. ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq, a judge in the religious 
courts, published a book in which he daringly asserted that the 
Qur'àn did not envision the institution of the caliphate. Therefore, 
it could be abolished without any violation of Islamic principles. 
Moreover, he argued that the caliphate had actually been harmful 
to the Islamic community since it had been a source of evil.5? 

King Fu’ad regarded ‘Ali’s book as an attempt to hinder his 
campaign to be named caliph. Therefore, the Palace and the Azhar 
launched a counterattack against al-Ràziq. A council of the leading 
‘alama’ condemned the study and withdrew his diploma as an ‘alim. 
Since 'Ali's brother played a leading role in the Liberal Constitutionalist 
party, and since that party was then in & coalition government with 
pro-Palace groups, the case proved to be highly embarrassing to the 
Liberal Constitutionalist party.54 


51 Safran, Egypt, p. 112. 

53 Haykal, Mudhakkirat, I, 258-259. 

53 Albert Hourani, Arabio Thought in the Liberal Age, 1798-1939 (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1902), p. 185. 

"4 Haykal, Mudhakkirat, I, 232-235. Haykal originally gave ‘Abd al-Ráziq's book 
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One might have expected the Wafd and Zaghlül to defend al-Raziq 
inasmuch as his argument that the Islamic community did not require 
a caliph tended to lend support to the concept of the Egyptian nation. 
But Zaghlül decided to use the issue for political gain.5* Thus he 
publicly maintained that the ‘ulama’ had the right to establish the 
standards for membership within their ranks, And if a member violated 
these standards, he could be censored or dismissed. Zaghlül's purpose 
was clear: to weaken the Liberal Constitutionalist position in the 
coalition so that it would fall, presumably to be replaced by a Wafdist 
government, 

Zaghlül's chief biographer, al-‘Aqqad, who regards the Egyptian 
leader favorably in most respects, suggests that the latter was wrong 
in not defending ‘Ali. Al-“Aqqad indicates that the condemnation of 
‘Ali by the 'ulam&' resulted in a limitation on the freedom of 
conscience, something which Sa‘d should have protested.5¢ However, 
since Zaghlil allowed politics to triumph over the merit of the case, 
it is clear that even the figure who symbolized the Egyptian nation 
did not always support that concept. Moreover, Sa‘d decided to 
exploit the religious issue as much as possible. And here is a point 
which needs to be emphasized. Sa'd and his colleagues recklessly 
hurled the epithet of atheist (kaftr) at the Liberal Constitutionalist 
politicians in subsequent electoral campaigns. ‘Als connections with 
the Liberal Constitutionalists provided an irresistible issue. These 
emotional accusations only tended to inflame Islamic sentiment at a 
time when the Wafd claimed to be committed to a state based on 
territorial rather than religious loyalties.5? 


a very favorable review. Thus he was in the center of the controversy as well. For a 
disoussion of Haykal’s attitude toward Islam and Islamio subjects, see the article of 
Charles Smith cited in footnote 46. 

55 Safran, Egypt, pp. 112-113; Kedourie, "Egypt and the Caliphate,” The Chatham 
House Version, pp. 192-193; and al-'Aqq&d, Zaghlül, pp. 518-619. Zaghlül waa hardly 
very supportive of another Egyptian intellectual, Taha Husayn, when he raised the 
ire of the 'ulam&'. 

55 a].'Aqqüd, ZagMül, pp. 518-519. Indeed the freedom of conscience clause of the 
constitution seems applicable here but Sa‘d did not take this view. On most other 
issues, he was & leading champion of the constitution, for it provided the Wafd the 
opportunity to dominate any free eleotions which were held. 

57 See Charles D. Smith, “Muhammad Husayn Haykal : An Intellectual and Political 
Biography” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1968), 
pp. 222-233. al-Baldgh al-Usbü'iyya (Cairo), November 27, 1929, and al-Ssydsa al- 
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Mahmud Zayid, “Nash’at hizb al-wafd al-Misri, 1918-1924" (The Rise of the Wafd 
Party in Egypt, 1918-1924), al-Abhath, Beirut (June, 1902), p. 270. 
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Thus it is hardly surprising that the Liberal Constitutionalist party 
finally responded in kind to such tactics by decrying the alleged 
“Coptic conspiracy against the Muslims." Indeed, by 1929, the 
Liberal Constitutionalists had decided that they could no longer allow 
the Wafd to level charges of atheism and irreligion with impunity.5* 
The former had fared very poorly at the polls and obviously wanted 
to improve their political fortunes. All of this suggests that to regard 
the Wafd as a victim of unprovoked attacks of ‘Coptism’ is no longer 
tenable.5° 

The Wafd likewise demonstrated a certain opportunism on the 
question of foreign Christian mission work in Egypt. A cause célèbre 
occurred in Port Said in 1933, where a Muslim student in a Christian 
mission school was disciplined for alleged insubordination by a 
Christian missionary. The pupil, however, maintained that it was for 
failure to convert to Christianity. 

Much resentment manifested itself because of the sensitivity over 
Christian evangelism in a predominantly Muslim country. The 
opposition parties in Egypt, then including the Wafd, seized on the 
issue and used it to berate the dictatorial Sidqi regime for alleged 
inaction.*! One of the most vehement critics of Christian mission 
work in Egypt was al-Jthad, an official Wafdist newspaper. Al-Jshad 
adopted an intransigent position, advocating the uprooting of all 
evangelistic activity in the country.®? In enunciating such & position, 
the Wafd raised doubts as to its own commitment to Article 12 of 
the constitution which stressed the freedom of conscience. Moreover, 
the attitude of the Wafd seems unusually rigid when one recalls that 
the Committee for the Defense of Islam, an organization which had 
been formed to deal with Christian attacks on Islam, took a more 
moderate line. The committee, headed by Mustafa al-Maraghi, a 
former Rector of the Azhar, emphasized that evangelism involving 


88 Smith, 7.J. M.E.S., IV (1973), 399. 

59 Thus the accounts by Rondot, Colombe, Quraishi, and Hourani implying Wafdist 
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60 aj.Ahrám (Cairo), June 27 and 29, 1938; The Times (London), June 24 and 27, 
1933. The teacher subsequently left Egypt during the height of the press attacks. 

61 As mentioned earlier, Sidqi had abolished the old 1923 constitution and substituted 
another which strengthened the position of the Palace. Bee Sidgt, Mudhakkirdii, 
pp. 46-47. 

62 al.Jihad (Cairo), July 12, 1933. The name of the official Wafdist journal is 
interesting and instructive in itself, Inasmuch as the Wafd claimed to be a party of 
Copts and Muslims. 
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peaceful persuasion could be permitted. Only coercion should be 
condemned.$? 

The bitter press campaign against foreign missionaries soon had 
domestic repercussions. Not only were some European missionaries 
attacked by an aroused public but Coptic priests in Cairo and Upper 
Egypt were also physically abused by Muslims who apparently 
believed that the Islamic character of Egypt might be in danger. 
The tenor of the debate cooled somewhat when Prime Minister Sidqi 
indicated that if incidents such as the one at Port Said occurred again, 
the government would be forced to take drastic action.** 

The inflexible position and harsh rhetoric adopted by the Wafdist 
press during the anti-missionary campaign lead one to suspect that 
the Wafd, at least for the moment, decided to play on religious 
sentiment for political advantage. This suspicion is reinforced by the 
fact that the multireligious Wafd articulated a much harder line than 
the Committee for the Defense of Islam. One can only conclude that 
the opportunity to embarrass the Sidqi government overrode any 
qualms about fanning sectarian differences. And the Wafdist press 
contributed to a charged political and religious climate in which 
attacks not only on foreign Christian missions but also on Coptic 
religious officials occurred. The net result would appear to be a partial 
undermining of that professed Wafdist goal of an Egyptian nation in 
which Christians and Muslims would share equal rights and practice 
mutual respect. 

The spring of 1938 witnessed another series of allegations about the 
‘Coptism’ of the Wafd. Only this time the Palace, the Azhar, and the 
Sa‘dist party, in cooperation with the Liberal Constitutionalists, 
spearheaded the drive. The previous year the Wafd, then in power, 
had refused to permit a coronation ceremony with strong Islamic 
overtones. The young King Farfiq originally had proposed that the 
Rector of the Azhar, al-Maraghi, present the new monarch with the 
sword of Muhammad ‘Ali, following which all would retire to the 
Azhar for the Friday services. Al-Nahhas opposed the ceremony on 
the grounds that it was inconsistent with the constitution and because 
he feared the religious nature of the event would strengthen the 


83 Oriente Moderno, XIII (1933), 375-376. The assumption of the Committee for the 
Defense of Islam was that no Muslim would willingly be induced to convert to 
Christianity. Only coercion could bring such a change. 

64 The Times (London), June 27, 1933. 
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position of the Palace. Al-Nahhis prevailed and the elaborate 
coronation ceremony was replaced by one less Islamic in tone.95 

The following year as the electoral campaign began to heat up, 
the coronation issue reappeared. Rumors were circulated by Wafdist 
opponents to the effect that the Copts had persuaded al-Nabhàüs to 
oppose the coronation ceremony because of the Islamic emphasis. 
The Rector of the Azhar openly attacked the Copts as “foxes” and 
claimed they manipulated the Wafd and al-Nahhas.* 

The Wafd responded by indicating that the press campaign was 
merely part of a renewed effort by the Azhar and the Palace to obtain 
the caliphate for Egypt. The issue of the caliphate had in fact resur- 
faced following the coronation of the king who, along with the Rector 
of the Azhar, al-Maraghi, worked to revive the idea of an Egyptian 
caliphate. The Wafd at this point clearly opposed the idea of the 
caliphate, arguing it was inconsistent with the Egyptian constitution. 
The Palace-Azhar-Liberal Constitutionalist-Sa‘dist alliance decided to 
attack the Wafd in a vulnerable area. And the Coptic element in the 
Wafd provided an obvious target. Thus charges of Coptism filled the 
Egyptian press once again.*? 

It is of interest to note that after several weeks the Liberal 
Constitutionalists halted their anti-Coptic attacks when they may 
have feared that events might get out of hand. That is, the situation 
deteriorated following several demonstrations led by Azhari students 
who demanded that the Copts be sent off to Palestine, apparently a 
reference to alleged Coptio sympathy for Zionism. The Liberal Consti- 
tutionalist prime minister, Mahmüd, made a conciliatory speech in 
which he stressed that Muslims and Christians alike shared a great 
love for the Egyptian nation. Moreover, he stated that he would try 
to stop some of the injurious propaganda being disseminated by 
certain groups against the Copts.® 

The important point to note here is not the fact that the Liberal 


95 Kedourie, Chatham House Version, pp. 199-200, and Quraishi, Liberal Nationalism, 
pp. 182-133. 

55 Kedourie, Chatham House Version, pp. 199-200. It is interesting to note that the 
Rector Marighi had earlier been a political ally of the Wafd but had shifted alliances 
to the Palace. 

9? Ramadan, Tajawwur, II, 61-65, Several other groups joined the attack as well, 
with the Muslim Brothers and Young Egypt movemente unleashing barrages at the 
Copta in the Wafd. By the late 19308 Islamic themes had become more prominent, 
and this tended to place the Copts and the Wafd in a more vulnerable position. 

68 Henry Ayrout, “Egypte, Interférencea de la politique et de la religion,” Terre 
d'Islam (September, 1938), pp. 194-198. 
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Constitutionalists, along with the Palace, the Azhar, and Sa‘dists, 
Jaunched an unfortunate anti-Coptic campaign. Rather what must be 
kept in mind is the fact that the Wafd, after having aroused and 
played on religious sentiment, now found itself under attack by its 
opponents who turned the religious issue against the Wafd. 


IV 


The foregoing suggests that while the Wafd should be commended 
for encouraging the Copts to participate actively in Egyptian 
parliamentary life, there is a darker side to the Wafdist record. 
And that concerns the willingness of the Wafd to use Islamic 
sentiment for political advantage, a situation which, at times, 
resulted in a backlash against the Coptic minority. As stated before, 
the Wafd cannot simply be seen as an innocent victim of unprovoked 
charges of ‘Coptism.’ Indeed, the evidence clearly shows that Wafdist 
accusations of atheism and irreligion leveled at the Liberal Consti- 
tutionalists prompted them to raise the specter of a Coptic-dominated 
Watd. 

Finally, the fact that the two political parties most committed to 
the idea of an Egyptian nation based on territorial rather than 
religious loyalties (the Wafd and the Liberal Constitutionalists) 
should succumb to the temptation of playing politics with Islam is 
very unfortunate. Perhaps this was inevitable in a society still 
heavily imbued with traditional Islamic values. Nonetheless, such a 
development had the effect of weakening the concept of a nation in 
which Copts and Muslims would enjoy equal mghts and develop 
mutual respect. 


Temple University LEsLAND Bowm 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN ARAB ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Christians are a minority in the Arab world. They comprise, 
perhaps, 7 percent of the population in this predominantly Muslim 
area and yet their small size has not prevented them from taking 
vigorous action (both pro- and con-) in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
No one would deny that the struggle, although predominantly a 
political and national one, in the sense of two nations fighting for 
the same territory, has religious overtones. The majority of Christians, 
along with Muslims and Jews, has interpreted the reasons for the 
struggle in terms of its own religious perceptions though they may 
not necessarily employ theological symbolism in the diagnosis. Inter- 
pretations have been put forward by intellectuals, by members of 
various religious groupings, and by governments. The last-mentioned 
articulator, in the case of Christians, has been historically the govern- 
ment of Lebanon. Of all of the Arab states only Lebanon has been 
dominated by Christians—although Egypt has a larger number of 
Christians, and Palestine, Syria, and Jordan have sizable Christian 
minorities. 

Lebanon, therefore, is unique in the Middle East. She has been 
viewed by her sister Arab states as being the governmental spokesman 
of a sizable Christian Arab minority. She is also a link with the West 
in the sense that Christianity, as we know it today, is largely a 
European religion. So, despite the fact that Lebanon is geographically 
and demographically small, her word is listened to carefully in the 
Middle East. On the other hand, Lebanon is also a founding member 
of the League of Arab States and she has been careful to put forward 
an Arab face whenever possible. On the official level, the Christian- 
dominated government of Lebanon has taken its place beside the 
other members of the Arab League in opposition to the state of 
Israel and therefore has supported the Arab cause in the successive 
rounds of the Arab-Israeli conflict. That the president of Lebanon 
in 1974, as the representative of Arab kings and presidents, should 
introduce to the United Nations the leader of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, Mr. Yasir ‘Arafat, is not an anomalous situation but is 
in keeping with Lebanon’s adherence to the decisions of the League. 
The first official view of Lebanon’s commitment to support the Arab 
world on Palestine came in 1945 on the occasion of the debate in the 
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Majlis al-Nuww&b over the ratification of Lebanon's decision to join 
the United Nations. À resolution was introduced and passed which 
stated, in part, the following: “The Lebanese Chamber of Deputies 
considers that its affirmation of the United Nations Charter does not 
mean its acceptance of the exceptional and temporary situation 
prevailing in Palestine and Transjordan. It [the Chamber] considers 
them. to be two independent Arab countries according to the decisions 
of the Arab League.” 

This official Lebanese position was iterated often in the councils 
of the United Nations. Two further examples will suffice here to 
illustrate the governmental commitment to the Arab point of view. 
Kamil Sham‘in, the Lebanese delegate who spoke before the United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP), and a future 
Lebanese president, said, “... if you have partition in mind, I can 
tell you the Arabs will never accept. They will fight it. How would 
you feel if the United Nations sought to force hundreds of thousands 
of foreigners into your country ?"* A second Lebanese spokesman, 
and one perhaps more familiar to Westerners, was Charles Malik. 
An Orthodox Christian, an ambassador to the United Nations and 
the United States from Lebanon, and the first Arab chosen to be 
president of the UN General Assembly, he was the unofficial annun- 
ciator in the West of Arab opposition to the creation of the state of 
Israel. 

The official Lebanese government position has not, however, been 
accepted by all Christian Lebanese. The government position is based 
in large part on the National Pact of 1943. Because Lebanon has a 
large Muslim population, estimated to have grown to be approximately 
60 percent of the population, an accommodation was reached in 1943 
which defined the future role of an independent Lebanese nation. 
By that National Pact, negotiated when Muslims were a minority, 
the Christian Lebanese agreed that Lebanon was an Arab state and 
that the government, although dominated by Christians, would not 
look to the West for protection. This had to be agreed to in order to 
assuage the Muslim population so that they would feel free to place 
their loyalties in a Christian-dominated Lebanese state. However, 
some of these Christians, especially in the dominant Maronite sect 


1 a-Jumhüriyya al-Lubnaniyya, al-Jarida al-Easmiyya, Majlis al-Nuwwdb, Parlia- 
mentary Debates, Fifth Legislative Period, First Special Session, Third Meeting 
(4 September 1945), p. 522. 

2 Quoted in Jorge Garcia-Granados, The Birth of Israel, The Drama as I Saw li 
(New York : Alfred A. Knopf, 1048), p. 199. 
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(an Eastern Christian sect in union with Rome), did not look positively 
upon the definition of Lebanon as an Arab state because of its Muslim 
implications. This group felt the best way to maintain Lebanon's 
Christian character was through dependence on the West and alliance 
with non-Muslim states, for example, Israel. To that end, some 
Lebanese Maronites, especially in the late 1940s, viewed with favor 
the establishment in Palestine of a Jewish state which would be a 
seemingly natural ally against the Muslim sea surrounding these two 
states at the eastern end of the Mediterranean. The most vociferous 
spokesman for this point was the Maronite Archbishop of Beirut, 
Ighnütgyüs Mubarak. Interviewed in Beirut in 1946, he said : 


Development of the Lebanon is tied up with that of Palestine. 
We Christian Lebanese know that. We realize that Zionism is 
bringing civilization to Palestine and to the entire Middle Hast. 
I am very much in favour of Zionism because I have the good 
of Palestine at heart. If you wish to follow the desires of Moslem 
Arabs, they want to dominate the country and to cast the 
Christians out. I tell you frankly that if you oppose Zionism in 
Palestine it means returning the people to the domination of 
savagery and the country to the state of anarchy and bribery in 
which it existed under the Ottoman Sultans. 


You can be sure that in this country the great majority of these 
Christians—and that is the majority of the population—are 
against the reactionary Arab anti-Zionist opinion and support the 
Jews because they have the best relations with them and know 
that together with them they will work out the best solution. 
We realize that here is a struggle between civilization and 
regression and that the Jews represent civilization. We Christian 
Lebanese prefer civilization to regression.® 


Statements like this one by Archbishop Mubarak resulted in 
extreme tension in Lebanon and periodic strikes in the urban areas 
of that nation in 1946. When the Archbishop and his supporters 
sent a telegram to UNSCOP demanding a Jewish state in Palestine, 
ten Maronite members of parliament introduced a resolution which 
denounced him and said, “We strongly disavow Mubarak’s memo- 
randum.... Archbishop Mubarak has no right to speak for the Maronite 
community... especially not on political matters.” The Christian 
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Lebanese position and that of all of Lebanon is “rejection of the 
partition of Palestine."* So gfeat was the commotion caused by 
Mubarak’s statement and the attending replies that Mubarak was 
reprimanded by the Maronite Patriarch, relieved of his Church duties, 
and exiled to a monastery. 

Nonetheless, for Lebanese Maronites the question of what form 
their attitude toward Israel should take was inextricably tied to their 
desire to allow Lebanon to survive as a Christian state. There seemed 
to be two diverging answers to that question. There was the one 
group, epitomized by Archbishop Mubarak, which felt Lebanon’s 
safest course was reliance on the West and alliance with another 
non-Muslim state, Israel. This faction was heard most often in the 
1940s and 1950s when one’s primary allegiance was not to the nation- 
state but to one’s religious community. Today, with the growth of 
nationalism and the rise of power and wealth in the Arab world, 
this point of view is less well articulated. However, I might add that 
ofie still finds among some Lebanese the tendency to view Israel 
not as a potential enemy but as a nascent friend. In the summer of 
1974 while on a tour of the Lebanese-Israeli border, my escort, a 
Christian and a high-ranking officer in the Lebanese army, assured 
me that the border between the two nations was quiet and peaceful. 
“There is no trouble between us and the Israelis; the problem is the 
Palestinians.” This point of view has apparently been strengthened 
by the civil war in Lebanon which began in 1975. Portrayed in the 
Western media as a religious war between Maronites and Muslims, 
undoubtedly many Maronites are less hostile toward Israel than 
before the civil war started. This rise m “Mubarakism,” I would 
argue, however, is temporary. When the roots of the warfare are 
studied, they will probably show not a religious cause but an economic 
one. There were poor Christians fighting with poor Muslims for social, 
economic, and political change. Likewise, the economically and 
politically powerful Maronites had Muslim allies. Still, both sides 
used religion in mobilizing support, and sectarian fanaticism did 
appear. Nonetheless, the majority of Christians in Lebanon and the 
rest of the Arab world subscribe to Lebanon’s official position and 
feel their natural course as being an Arab one, hostile to Israel. 

If there has been some debate amongst Christians in Lebanon, 
I was unable to find similar disagreement between Christians in the 
other Arab states. The Christian Church in Palestine, perhaps 


4 al-Jarida al-Rasmiyya, Majlis al-Nuwwib, Parliamentary Debates, Sixth Legislative 
Period, First Special Session, Third Meeting (20 September 1947), p. 85. 
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representing some 10 percent of the population, made its stand early 
in the struggle and has supplied numerous sons and daughters to the 
Palestinian movement. To emphasize their place beside their Muslim 
brothers, a joint statement was issued in May 1948 by the leaders of 
eleven Christian denominations. The declaration stated: “We deem 
it our duty to draw the attention of all responsible authorities to the 
fact that the Christian community in Palestine of all denominations 
is in complete agreement, in principle and deed, with their Moslem 
Brethren in their endeavour to resist and ward-off any violation of 
their rights or any encroachments on their country."5 Palestinian 
Christians, as might be assumed, have been the most ardent of the 


* Christian national groups in their support of the Arab cause. Many 


of the leaders of the Palestinian resisbance movement are Christians, 
most notably George Habash of the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine; his former assistant, Wadi‘ Haddad; the head of the 
Popular Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine, Nayif 
Hawatima; and the late Palestinian poet Kamal Nasir. The National 
Council of Churches in a pamphlet titled “Refugees from Palestine" 
made this observation about the Christian Palestinians : 


The word “Israel” gags the present church (in the Middle East) 
because of its contemporary associations. This involves further a 
reaction against the total Old Testament orientation round the 
calling of Israel as the Peoplé of God. Especially among Christian 
refugees the associations are so bitter as to preclude the use of 
any scripture which contains the word or suggests the idea of 
Israel.* 


The Church in Egypt, with the largest number of Christians 1n the 
Middle East, has uniformly supported the Arab cause. Two examples, 
one on a governmental and the other on the Church level, will suffice 
to point out the Coptic position. The official Church position has 
been to make no distinction between Muslim and Coptic attitudes— 
there is only one position and that is an Egyptian one. This is best 


5 “Statement by the “Christian Union'" in Palestine, Collected Papers (Beirut: 
American University of Beirut, 1960). p, 24. The following Christian groups signed 
the statement : Greek Orthodox Patriarchate, Coptic Patriarchate, Armenian Orthodox 
Patriarchate, Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate, Evangelical Episcopal Community, Latin 
Patriarchate, Melkite Patriarchate, Armenian Catholic Patriarchate, the Custodia di 
Terra Sancta, and the Syrian: Catholic Patriarchate. 

6 National Council of Churches, Division of Foreign Missions, Refugees from Palestine, 
p. 15. 
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illustrated by the quote attributed to an Egyptian Copt who was 
Minister of Finance, Makram ‘Ubayd, who said to a group of Muslims 
who came to his office to thank him for & large sum of money used 
to build several new mosques : “It is true I am a Christian, by religion, 
but for my fatherland [patrie], I am Muslim."? This Christian identi- 
fication in Egypt with Islam and with Egyptian nationalism and its 
causes is most strikingly illustrated by the second example, an account 
of a miracle which occurred in Cairo in 1968. Al-Ahram, the leading 
newspaper in the Arab world, founded incidentally, by Christians, 
reported the appearance of the Virgin Mary in a Coptic Church “to 
liquidate the traces of [the June 1967] aggression." Her appearance 
led to the calling of a photographer who was able to capture her on 
film. The Coptic Metropolitan of Cairo, Samwil, then distributed the 
photograph at a press conference. He stated that the Virgin had come 


in order to encourage the faithful Egyptian people, blessed in 
the canon of Scripture, in this time of stress and crisis through 
‘which they are passing... and as a sign that God is with us and 
will not desert us.... He will be there when we are victorious... 
[since] Heaven wills our victory. 


Her appearance means that Our Lady the Virgin does not sanction 
what the Jews have done and are doing in the Holy Land to the 
Holy City. What is going on there causes her grief. She is the 
Protectoress of the Holy Land and she has come [in her appearance 
in Cairo] to announce her anger and grief to mankind and to call 
for the redemption of the Holy City from those who have 


usurped it.? 


To summarize, the official Christian position, whether in the Church 
or in government, has been to support overwhelmingly the Arabs in 
their conflict with Zionism and Israel. The government of Lebanon 
has gone on record from its independence to the present as supporting 
the Arabs and the Palestinians in their struggle. Lebanon, like the 
other Arab states, remains technically at war with Israel. Such 
articulate spokesmen as Kamil Sham'ün and Charles Malik have 
stated time and again that the place of the Christian Arabs is beside 
their Muslim brothers. This political position has been reinforced by 
support from the various Christian sects in Palestine, Egypt, and 


? Marcel Colombe, L'Évolution de l'Egypte, 1924-1950 (Paria: G.-P. Maissonneuve 
et oie., 1951), p. 146. 
8 al.Ahrüm, 5 May 1968. 
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Lebanon. This majority, however, has been disputed by & minority 
of Christians, largely Maronite, which views a Jewish state as a 
potential ally in an impending struggle with Islam for religious 
supremacy in the Middle Hast. 

Another means by which Christian Arabs have presented their 
views on the Arab-Israeli conflict has been with the pen. This medium 
has been present in the Christian press of the Middle East, in essays 
of a philosophical nature, and in contemporary Arabic novels. The 
Christian minority in the Middle East has had an active role in writing 
about the Arab-Israeli conflict. The printing press came very late to 
the Arab world when compared with Western Europe. Since it was a 
Western invention, however, it should not be astonishing to realize 
that it was Christian Arabs, with close ties to Christian Europeans, 
who were first exposed to this giant step forward in mass communi- 
cation. Ever since the writing of the classic work The Arab Awakening 
by George Antonius, a Christian Palestinian, the West slowly has 
come to realize the primary role of Christian Arabs in the intellectual 
awakening of the Middle East. Quite naturally Christian Arabs -havé 
been writing for as long as any on the Arab-Israeli conflict. In contrast 
to the difference of opinion which existed between the government 
and some Maronites in Lebanon over the place of Christians in the 
conflict, there has been no such conflict in what has been written. 
Unanimously the decision by the Christian Arab press and intellectuals 
is that the place of the Christian minority is to be beside the 
Palestinians in their struggle. Mention has been made earlier of the 
Egyptian daily, al-Ahram, founded by two Christian brothers, Bishara 
and Salim Taqlā. This journal argued vigorously in the twentieth 
century against Zionist encroachment in Palestine. Equally important 
was the Palestinian journal, Fslastin, founded by ‘Isa al-‘Isa. 
Published originally in the city of Jaffa in 1911, it was the leading 
Christian spokesman amongst Palestinians and supported Palestinian 
opposition to the establishment of a Zionist state. 

The Lebanese press has the greatest number of Christian journals. 
And the range of opinion found within these journals perhaps best 
reflects the full range of Christian Arab opinion. It has been a failing 
on the part of scholars who are interested in this aspect of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict to divide the Lebanese Christian press into three broad 
categories : those who support Zionism, those who are at the opposite 
extreme and support the Arabs, and those who fall somewhere between 
the two poles. The first group is usually thought of as being supporters 
of Archbishop Mubarak and like thinkers. “Major reasons—social, 
humane, and religious—demand that there be created in these two 
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countries, two homes for minorities, A Christian home in Lebanon as 
there has always been, a Jewish home in Palestine....’’® 

This statement by the Archbishop was strongly disavowed, as was 
Mubarak himself, by the vast majority of Christians. However, it is 
often believed that this view is espoused by the Maronite Right as 
epitomized by the Hizb al-Katasb al-Lubnansyya (The Lebanese 
Phalangist Party), its organ, ai- Amal, and its leader, Biyar Jumayyil 
(Pierre Gemayel). The Lebanese Phalangist Party is composed of approx- 
imately 95 percent Maronite and other Uniate Christians. However, it 
would be wrong to assume that this party, fanatically committed to 
the existence of a Christian Lebanese entity, has historically advocated 
an alliance with Israel though they accepted military aid from the 
Zionist state during the fighting of 1975-1976. They accepted aid 
because they were militarily pressed and would have allied themselves 
with anyone in return for the arms they wished. Historically, then, 
the Kata’ib Party has opposed Israel. Indeed Mr. Jumayyil was a 
forceful spokesman before the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
sent in 1946 to the Middle East to determine Arab sentiment on the 
disposition of Palestine. He stated that the creation of a Jewish state 
would work to the eventual harm of Lebanon and the Arab world. 
Here we may question the motivation of the Phalangist Party and 
state that the reason this political group did not wish to have a 
Jewish state on its borders was not from any altruistic motives but 
for economie ones. This economie fear of & Jewish state, that would 
bring with it superior Western technology and ideas, was compounded 
with the creation in 1947-1948 of the refugees. With the coming of 
perhaps 160,000 Palestinians to Lebanon, the Phalangist Party, 
through al-‘Amal, called for struggle so that the Palestinians would 
be repatriated. The motivation of the Maronite Lebanese was as 
much caused by sympathy for the Palestinians as a desire to be rid 
of a large group, predominantly Muslim, which could change the 
confessional aspect of the Lebanese state if they would eventually 
gain citizenship. In 1953, when it was rumored that the League of 
Arab States was going to consider seriously the integration of the 
refugees into the host countries, al-‘Amal reacted disapprovingly. 


This means that the League has decided that the refugees should 


forget Palestine and their problems. This is a foolish step and a 
criminal one. 


2 Archbishop Mubarak quoted in al-Dsyàár, 27 September, 1947. 
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The only hope for the solution of the Palestine problem is the 
refugee problem. If Israel finishes with the refugee problem, which 
causes the indignation of world publie opinion, then she has 
secured her future. The Arab League, it seems, wants to secure 
Israel's future without knowing it.!0 


In asserting the primacy of Lebanon for the Maronites, the 
Phalangist Party was similar to Archbishop Mubarak. But for what- 
ever grounds, the Phalangists and their journals have never openly 
advocated the acceptance of Israel In 1974 Biyàr Jumayyil stated 
that to be a member of the Palestinian resistance was one of the most 
noble acts anyone could perform. His interest was obviously a desire 
to see the Palestinians return 80 that the Christian aspect of Lebanon 
would be secure. This may seem like a cynical attitude to many. 
But perhaps it is unfair to criticize him for the reasons he held, just 
as it may be unfair to oriticize Abraham Lincoln for not having a 
pure heart when he issued the Emancipation Proclamation. 

There is evidence to support the contention that since the late 
19408, as primary political loyalty amongst Maronites began to shift 
to the nation-state, there has been an increasing amount of identifi- 
cation with Arab nationalism and its concomitant call for hostility 
toward Israel The attitudes of the Christian press of the Right, 
then, must be reassessed. If there were ever a question of a choice 
between Lebanon and Palestine, there would be no doubt which 
would come first. But there was never one call for an alliance with 
Israel. The assertion in the National Pact, that Lebanon was an Arab 
country, has been strictly adhered to as far as opposition to Israel 
is concerned. i 

The other extreme of press opinion toward the conflict is found in 
those newspapers which went so far as to question the historical 
validity of a Christian Lebanese state and wished for the formation 
of a secular greater Syria. This pan-Syrian view and its dedication 
to the anti-Israeli campaign is best epitomized by Beirut’s al-Diyar 
which was founded in 1941 by Hanna Ghusun. Very strongly pro- 
Arab on the question of Palestine, ai-Dtyàr called in April 1948 for 
the commitment of all Arab armies, including that of Lebanon, to 


10 aj.'Amal, 11 Maroh 1958. 

1 Richard Laursen, “The Kata'ib: A Comprehensive Study of a Lebanese Political 
Party” (Beirut: Unpublished master’s thesis at the American University of Beirut, 
1951), p. 82. The writer asked Kat&'ib Party members if they feared Israel. The older 
members did not while the younger members said they did, 
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the fight. At the American University of Beirut (AUB), a segment 
of the student population was on & hunger strike at the same time, 
demanding that Lebanon and the other Arab states send their troops 
to Palestine. Hanna Ghugun, in a strongly worded editorial, called 
the student action “heroic.” 12 Al-‘Amal, on the other hand, would 
have none of this. “We know that for us, in order to contribute to 
safeguarding the Holy Land, internal order in our country must 
first be maintained." When one examines the religious orientation 
of al-Diyar, and other like-thinking journals of the Left (in the sense 
that they were unequivocal supporters of the Palestinians), for 
example, al-Nahar of Beirut, Filastin of Palestine, and Alf Ba’ of 
Syria, one is struck by the fact that all four papers were owned by 
Greek Orthodox Christians. In the case of ‘Isa al-Is& and Yüsuf 
al-'Is&, brothers who were owners of Fslasfin and Alif Ba’, respectively, 
the fact that they were both Palestinians goes a long way to explaining 
their commitment to the Arabs in the conflict. But as for the owners 
of al-Diyar, Hanna Ghusun, and al-Nahdar, Jibrin and Ghassan 
Tuwayni, one has to search elsewhere for an explanation. This seeming 
anomaly on the part of the Greek Orthodox can be further questioned 
by the realization that Greek Orthodox in the Middle Hast, besides 
being anti-Zionist, are also secularists. Constantine Zurayq, the Arab 
world’s most famous thinker and writer, author of Ma'nà al-Nakba 
(The Meaning of the Disaster), a work on the roots of the Arabs’ 
defeat in 1948; Mishal 'Aflaq, founder of the Ba'th Party and a 
leading theoretician on the implications for the Arab world of Zionism ; 
Antiin Sa‘ada, founder of the Hizb al-Qawms al-Süri (The National 
Syrian Party), whose aim was a secular state in all of geographic 
Syria; and George Habash, the Palestinian leader of the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine, are all Greek Orthodox. One 
may very well ask why Orthodox Christians have tended to be more 
vociferous in their support of the Palestinian cause. The Christian 
majority within the Palestinian nation is Orthodox and this may 
explain that segment’s attitude. But in the case of Syrian and Lebanese 
Orthodox, the question is more difficult. Perhaps they, as a minority 
when compared to the Maronites, have felt prejudiced against by the 
Maronites and therefore have sought protection by identifying with 
the Muslims. Another theory would hold that the Maronites have 
Western protectors, most notably France and to a lesser extent the 


13 gl-Diydr, 28 April 1948. 
13 gl.‘Amal, 27 April 1948. 
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United States. This theory would hold that since the Bolshevik 
revolution the Orthodox Christians have had no advocate and so out 
of self-preservation have had to identify more closely with the Muslims. 
Whatever the case may be, one cannot deny that the Orthodox 
community in the Middle East has been much more committed to 
the establishment of a secular state in Palestine and has identified 
its cause with that of the Muslim Arabs more than have the Maronites. 

The vast majority of the Christian journals and journalists have 
fallen between these two poles. These newspapers and writers were 
loud in their support of the justification of Lebanon to exist as a 
national entity and in this were similar to the Right, while at the 
same time being strong supporters of the Arab cause in Palestine. 
To the newspapermen of the Christian Center, the birth of Israel 
would be a tragedy for the Arab world. The most noteworthy of the 
Arab Christian journalists of the Center who supported the moderate 
position between the two poles were the Maronite René Aggiouri of 
L Orient, the Maronite George Naqqüsh of al-Jarida, the Maronite 
Kesrouan Labaki of L'Orient, and the leading and most articulate 
spokesman of this position, the Greek Catholic Michel Chiha of Le 
Jour.14 

To best illustrate the opinions of Christian Arab journalists of the 
Center toward the Palestine question, I have chosen a series of 
quotations which reflect those journalists’ positions—positions that 
received the widest circulation and therefore ones that we may assume 
had the greatest sympathy and influence. The reader should note in 
these Centrist attitudes several points: the commitment to support 
the concept of a Lebanese entity, the attempt to differentiate between 
Judaism and Zionism, the affirmation of Lebanon as an Arab state 
whose interests are best served by wholeheartedly supporting the 
Arab cause, and opposition to Zionism. 


We have done everything to stop the Partition vote [of 1947].... 


The latest developments in the Palestine Affair found Lebanon 
in the vanguard of the defenders of the Arab cause.... 


Once again we will have proven to our neighbors that Arab 
solidarity is not, for us, without meaning : Our fierce attachment 
to the independence and sovereignty of Lebanon has never 


14 For a detailed study of Michel Chiha, the reader should see “The Christian Arab 
Press and the Palestine Question : A Case Study of Michel Chiha of Bayrit’s Le Jour," 
Muslim World, LXV, 2 (1975), 119-181. 
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prevented us and will never prevent us from practicing, in the 
future, the most fruitful collaboration with our neighbors, and to 
accept, when need be, the defense of their interests. 


For us the Palestine Affair is not settled.15 

Our positions vis-à-vis Zionism is like all Lebanese. 

We have approved, without reservation, all that has been 
attempted, up to the present, to safeguard the unity of Palestine.... 


Therefore Lebanon pursues her fight against Zionism. 
But leave the Jews of Beirut in peace. 


The distinction between Zionism and Judaism 1s so evident that 
it is perhaps banal to emphasize it.... 


Taken as a whole, the Israelite community of Lebanon cannot 
be accused of favoring Zionism. 


We have not judged men on their hidden motives. And it is 
not enough that two Israelites indulged in smuggling prohibited 
arms—like 500 Sunnis and 1,000 Maronites have indulged—to 
accuse all their co-religionists of supplying the Irgun terrorists.... 


If we permit the Jewish Lebanese to be persecuted today only 
because they are Jews, can we tomorrow protect the Kurds and 
the Armenians f 

And will not Lebanon lose her raison d'étre the day when, within 
her frontiers, all religious thoughts and doctrines are not able to 
live freely #18 


The Jews of Palestine, there is hardly any need to mention it, 
will not be massacred. They will not be exposed to individual or 
collective measures of vengeance.... 

On the day of the liberation of Palestine, the Jews will be invited, 
just like the Arabs and under the same conditions, to establish 
the constitution of the new united state.... 

As for the actions of the Israelite minority of Lebanon, they 
have acted, during the six delicate months we have gone through, 
as perfect Lebanese. Taking into account their number, they 
have done more for Palestine than the Christians and Muslims 
combined.?? 


15 Kesrouin Labaki in L’ Orient, 2 December 1947. 
16 Ibid., 2 December 1947. 
17 Ibid., 18 May 1948. 
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Despite the confidence in the ability of Arab arms to prevent the 
formation of the Jewish state, one was in fact established. But 
opposition to Zionism did not abate. 


The position of the Arab States is not very easy.... 

In order to have a chance to effectively participate in the dialogue 
of the Great Powers about the Palestine Affair, they must make 
use of the same means of reasoning, of the same logic which 
these powers have been using for centuries. They must, for 
example, admit defeat, stop preparing for revenge; they must 
resolve to accept the realities of the present as a starting point 
for future action. 

And, in a word, they must, in order to speak the same language 
as the Russians or the English, accept the Israeli fact. 

But this is what we do not want and cannot want.... 

The Arab is thus reduced to perpetual maneuvering. 

And he has for this game infinite patience.!? 


By far the most prolific, in terms of the number of times he wrote 
on Palestine, and the most influential, was Michel Chiha. From the 
early 1940s until his death in December 1954, Mr. Chiha, as the 
featured columnist of Le Jour, wrote ninety-nine pieces which dealt 
exclusively with the question of Palestine. He was in many ways a 
profound thinker, his influence is still widely felt and respected, and 
his writings are still quoted. They may well reflect the general evolution 
of sentiment of the Christians of the Arab world to this day. Before 
the founding of the State of Israel in 1948, he was a warner and a 
pleader for Arab action, including Lebanese. After 1948, however, he 
recognized the weakness of the Arabs and so slowly changed his 
views to an acceptance of a Jewish nation in Palestine if some formula 
for justice could be instituted. All the time, however, he felt that 
Israel was an expansionist state, and he warned the Arabs that if 
they did not come to & political settlement with Israel, especially 
since they were physically unable to stop her expansionism, the result 
for the Arabs would be eventual economic and territorial enslavement. 
“We take the existence of Israel as a fact and there is no question 
of pushing the Israelis into the sea.”19° He was the first Arab, I believe, 
to call, in the public media, for peace with Israel. 


18 René Aggiouri in L’Orient, 29 April 1956. 
19 Le Jour, 10 April 1964. 
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Of the ninety-nine articles Mr. Chiha wrote on the Arab-Israel 
conflict, twenty-eight, not a mean number, were devoted to Jerusalem. 
The reason for this was undoubtedly his deep-rooted Christianity and 
his concern for the future of the Holy City. 


For Israel, the hill of Zion is the justification for Zionism (with 
the obsession for Jerusalem) but for Christianity and for all of 
Islam, Jerusalem is a Holy Place which cannot be permitted to 
be placed, no matter what the peomees under the political 
authority of Israel.% 


The division of Jerusalem in 1948 between Israel and Jordan was, 
he felta terrible blow to the Christian and Muslim worlds. In measured 
terms he reproached both Israel and Jordan for dividing the city. 
He called for its quick internationalization in keeping with United 
Nations Resolution 181 (11) on the issue. He pleaded with Jordan to 
turn over the Old City which contained the majority of religious 
sites holy to Christianity, Islam, and Judaism before Israel seized 
the last portion remaining in Arab hands. Almost prophetically he 
wrote over twenty years ago : 


Israel is the master of three-fourths of the Holy City; and what 
she wants, first of all, is the other fourth, that is above all, the 
site of the Temple.... 

In order to possess a fragment of Jerusalem, Jordan exposes the 
entire city and all of the neighboring area. In the Palestinian 
affair, Jordan since the beginning carries heavy responsibilities... 
Feeble Jordan opposes that which could make her secure. It is 
to her own safety that she is opposed.... 

The Jordanian pretension does not honor the Hashimites, does 
not make them greater in the Arab world; it shows them to be 
subordinate to a vain and false glory....*: 


In all of the articles, the leitmotiv was that the Palestinians had to 
be allowed to return or to be compensated. He called on the Arabs 
and Israelis to settle their differences thereby bringing peace to the 
Middle East, and he called on Jordan and Israel to internationalize 
the city of Jerusalem. In the 1970s these are all bases which the 


*0 Ibid., 30 December 1983. 
81 Ibid., 15 December 1984. 
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majority of Arabs accept as leading to peace. But in the early 1950s, 
in his advocacy of these points, Chiha stood virtually alone. 

It is apparent that Christian Arab writers, when viewing the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, very often inserted their Christian backgrounds into 
the discussion. It should, however, be equally clear that they still 
viewed the question basically as a political, not a religious one. One 
might argue that when Michel Chiha wrote of Jerusalem, he was 
asserting the Christian right to that city. But one still notes “... for 
Christianity and all of Islam, Jerusalem is a holy city..." Even Arch- 
bishop Mubarak, in his statements about Israel, did not view the 
Jewish state in & theological framework (one can imagine him being 
pro-Muslim and anti-Jewish if the demographic features of the Middle 
East were reversed), but was more interested in the creation of any 
non-Muslim state that would help to keep alive a Christian political 
nation. Nonetheless there have been Christian intellectuals who have 
written about the Arab-Israeli conflict in terms of Christianity and 
the problems that a Jewish state poses to Christians. Two men who 
illustrate this perspective are Kamal Yüsuf al-Hajj, chairman of the 
Philosophy Department at the Lebanese University in Beirut, and 
Adib Nagsir, a Christian intellectual. Professeor al-Hajj in his Hawl 
Falsafat al-Sahytintyya (On Zionist Philosophy) wrote : 


The struggle going on under our heavens is not really one between 
Jews and Arabs (as Zionist diplomacy would contend), but it is, 
at the root, primarily a struggle between the Jews and Christ....23 


Similarly, Mr. Nassür has written in his book, al-Naksa wa 'l-Khatfa' : 
al-Akhia’ al-Fikriyya wa 'L'Aga tdsyya allati addat tla al- Karitha 
(The Setback and the Error: The Intellectual and Ideological Errors 
which Led to the Disaster) : 


Israel's problem is not with the Arabs alone but with the whole 
world and with the Christian world in particular. It is, in the 
final analysis, the problem of existing and continuing in history 
contrary to the Divine Purpose of history... 

The true solution to the problem of the Jews in the world is not 
to exterminate them, as Hitler did, nor in their assimilation into 
the nations [in which they live], nor in Zionism... Salvation 


33 Kamal Yüsuf al-Hajj, Hawl Falsafat al-Sahyiniyya (On Zionist Philosophy) 
(Beirut : Dar al-Hayah, 1967), p. 14. 
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consists of those who are suffering, because they have... accepted 
Christ. 

This is the authentic and fundamental Christian position on the 
Jewish Question. And this view must finally affect the position 
of the Christians in the West.... The [Christian] Church is God's 
new [Chosen] People. 

Had the politicians of the West in the twentieth century been 
aware of the Christian position on the Jewish Question, and had 
they acted in accordance with it, they would not have promised 
the Jews a national home in Palestine, nor labored to establish 
Israel, nor reinforced its existence from the beginning until now. 
Because all of this is in defiance of the Divine Plan... in which 
Christians should believe....28 


Both of these writers have taken a rather Messianic view of a 
national struggle. The Jewish people can no longer think of themselves 
as God's Chosen People since Christians are the New Israel. Therefore 
the Arab-Israeli conflict will be solved when all of the Jewish people 
accept Christ. No one would deny these writers the right to put 
forward this position. But to present these views in a Muslim world 
has its perils. The main difficulty with this perspective is that it has 
untenable implications for Islam. Certainly, if the Jews must be 
converted, so, too, must the Muslims. This obviously is not an 
acceptable position to Muslims. For this reason, both writers have 
been taken to task by Muslim intellectuals and disavowed by Christian 
Arabs. 

The feeling of hostility by Muslims to ideas of conversion to 
Christianity is the reason for my earlier statement that though the 
majority of Christian writers viewed the struggle in terms of their 
religious perceptions, they did not usually employ religious symbolism 
in their arguments. Most Christian Arab writers and thinkers have 
been secularists. The greatest hope for peace in the Middle East, 
in their minds, is the establishment of secular and democratic states 
in that area. 

The leading spokesman of this latter point of view is Constantine 
Zurayq, a distinguished professor of history at AUB, a Syrian 
Christian, a leading advocate of secularization and modernization, 


33 Adib Naggir, Al-Naksa wa 'i-Khajfa' : al-AEAA' al-Fikriyya wa ‘l-‘Aq@idiyya 
allati addat ta al- Káritha (The Setback and the Error : The Intellectual and Ideological 
Errors Which Led to the Disaster) (Beirut : Dar al-K&tib al-‘Arabi, 1968), pp. 141-148. 
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and a philosopher who through his two books on the Arab-Israeli 
conflict has, along with Misa al-‘Alami, deeply influenced early 
Arab thought on the Palestine question. 

Dr. Zurayq wrote his first philosophical essay on the conflict in 
1948, shortly after the defeat of the Arab armies at the hands of the 
new Israeli state. R. Bayly Winder translated Ma‘nd al-Nakba into 
English in 1956. In this short monograph, Dr. Zurayq identified 
several failings which had to be remedied so that the Arab world 
might be able to cope with the Zionist threat. He called for a sharpening 
of the will to fight ; the marshalling of military strength ; the unification 
of the Arab states in the areas of war, politics, and economics; and the 
participation of the Arab masses in a popular struggle. He also urged 
the Arabs to reject “traditional friendships” and to act in their own 
self-interests. He argued that the reason for the easy Israeli victory 
in 1948 was that the Arabs were still living in the past while Israel 
was well founded in modern Western life. After the June 1967 defeat, 
his Ma‘na al-Nakba Mujaddadan (The Meaning of the Disaster, 
Renewed) was the first critique of the 1967 war to appear, only two 
months after the fighting had ended. The structure of his second 
book is similar to that of the first in the sense that he identifies the 
problems of the Arabs and discusses the reasons for their failures. 
He offers many of the same solutions as in the first. The implication 
is that the Arab world has not been able to make the transition from 
a backward society to a modern one. He also calls for the secularization 
of the state so that the Arabs may put their religions, which have had 
a stultifying effect on society, behind them and be able to modernize. 
The firat problem in the Arab world that must be solved is that of 
mental attitude. Dr. Zurayq is confident of the Arab peoples’ ability 
to solve this problem. He notes with chagrin the general moroseness 
and doubt that afflict the Arab mind after June 1967. He urges the 
Arab peoples not to give up the struggle since the battle is for life 
itself. He calls on the Arab leaders to convince their people of the 
vitality of the struggle. The Arab masses must take Palestine to their 
bosoms, and all must actively participate in the hostilities. 


Often have we orated, written and proclaimed that Palestine was 
our primary cause. But has it really been so...¢ There emerged 
within and amongst ourselves causes and creeds which divided us 
into factions and parties.... Any division in the Arab ranks takes 
attention from the Palestine cause, demotes it from its proper 
primary position to a lowly status, allows the enemy to prepare 
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and mobilize, weakens the Arabs’ effort in preparing, and earns. t 
for them weakness and loss when fighting breaks out.*4 


The book, then, is a call to arms. It urges the Arabs to unite regardless 
of their respective creeds. Life is worth living, the Arab people can be 
atrong, its cause is just, and therefore the Arab world will eventually 
prevail. 

The destruction of Arab military might in 1967 had a deep effect 
on the Christian Arab. People who were not committed to the 
Palestinian struggle or even did not recognize themselves as being 
Arabs began to do so. The words of Dr. Zurayq are being taken 
seriously as the Arab world attempts to pull itself into the twentieth 
century. 

An example of the metamorphosis of a Christian Arab is seen in the 
novel ‘Awdat al-T ir dé al-Bahr (The Return of the Bird to the Sea) 
by Halim Barakat. Dr. Barakat is a Greek Orthodox who was born 
in Syria and was a former sociology professor at AUB. His novel 
title is an allusion to the legend of the Flying Dutchman, the Arabs 
being a bird and the sea its home. The implication in the novel is 
that the Arabs are wanderers who had an opportunity to find peace 
and happiness in 1967 but due to their loss are unable to return home. 
The hero of the novel is a Palestinian professor at AUB (and in this 
sense the novel is autobiographical) with the name of Ramzi Safadi. 
The Arabic word ramz means “symbol”; the author wants the 
protagonist to be a symbol of the Palestinian people. His surname 
means “someone from Safad,” a small northern Palestinian town. 
Before 1967 Ramzi thought that he could best fulfill himself by 
being an intellectual and by teaching at the university. But with the 
general defeat of the Arabs in 1967 he realized that he had to take 
action. Being an intellectual was not enough; the guerrillas were the 
wave of the future. 

Reflecting on this general disillusionment as a result of defeat at 
war, Ramzi and his friends discuss the causes of it and one friend says : 


We are a people who have lost our substance and masculinity. 
Each one of us is suffering from a split personality, especially in 
Lebanon. We are Arab but our education is French, or Anglo- 


14 Constantine Zurayq, Ma'nà al-Nakba Mujaddadan (The Meaning of the Disaster, 
Renewed) (Beirut : Dar al-'Ilm If &1-Mal&yin, 1967), p. 83. 
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Saxon, or Eastern-Bufi. A strange mixture... We ought to go 
back to our roots. We are all schizophrenio.?5 


I take this paragraph to mean the rejection of the West that was 
in them and the affirmation of themselves, finally, as Arabs, The 
choice was to wander about the earth, as marginal men with no 
substance, or fight for their right to return to the sea. 

One day Ramzi climbs a tall hill in Jordan from which he can see 
his former homeland, Palestine. He looks down and sees nothing but 
destruction in the West Bank. “He was scared and alone and he cast 
no shadow on the earth.... He felt history was a storm. He had to 
face danger and to take risks. He wanted to have a shadow.” 28 

Within the Christian Arab world there is one small group which 
supports the view of Archbishop Mubarak in his call for the formation 
of a Jewish state in Palestine to be an ally of Christian Lebanon. 
There is also another small group which sees the role of Christians 
to be that of converting the Jewish people and thereby ending the 
threat of Zionism. But the majority of Christian Arabs believes its 
interests are best epitomized by Zurayq, Barakat, Chiha, and Labaki. 
This majority casts its lot, for better or worse, with its Muslim brethren 
in the Arabs’ struggle to regain their shadow. 


Illinois State Uniwersity WinLiAAM W. HADDAD 
Bloomington-Normal, IU., 


25 Halim Baraküt, ‘Awdat al-T# ir Hä al-Bahr (The Return of the Bird to the Sea) 
(Beirut : Dar al-NahAr li al-Nashr, 1969), p. 55. 
$6 Ibid., p. 102. 
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Succession in the Muslim Family. By N.J. Coulson. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Prees, 1971. 287 pp. $14.00. 


Only & brave &nd determined soul would tackle, let alone write, & 
definitive and authoritative book about a subject as complicated and 
intricate as the law of inheritance in Islam. It has been said that the 
Arabs invented mathematics to solve their problems of inheritance, 
&nd the Prophet Muhammad is reported to have said that the laws 
of inheritance constitute half the sum of total knowledge (sim). 
Muslim scholars, or ‘ulama’, often engage in the intellectual recreation 
of posing difficult inheritance problems and then proceeding to solve 
them much like an urbane American would solve the crossword puzzle 
of the New York Times some Sunday afternoon. 

The late Seymour Vesey-Fitzgerald in his book, Muhammadan Law, 
quotes the saying that in all systems of law the doctrine of succession 
is the touchstone of the lawyer : the legal mind delights in its inevitable 
intricacies, the layman is repelled. If this aversion to it by the layman 
should be true generally, it certainly is not true in the case of this 
doctrine as expounded by the Professor of Oriental Laws at the 
University of London. For Professor Coulson not only gives the rule 
but expounds on the reason for the rule, thus delving into issues that 
are of paramount importance not only to the lawyer, but also to the 
historian, the anthropologist, and the sociologist. He, furthermore, is 
characterized by such clarity in thought and language that what was 
assumed to be especially difficult in the doctrine turns out to be 
relatively easy to understand in his words. 

Aside from a chapter or two on inheritance in general works on 
Islamic law, and a translation by Sir William Jones of a small Arabic 
treatise on the subject entitled Al-Strajtyya (Calcutta, 1792), Professor 
Coulson’s book is the only work on the subject in a European language. 
It differs from all other treatments in that it is comprehensive, covering 
both the classical doctrine as well as modern reform, and that it treats 
~ all other aspects of the law that have a bearing on inheritance. 

The book, which consists of fifteen chapters, begins with a con- 
sideration of family ties as grounds for inheritance and as determining 
priorities. It then moves on to a consideration of the various categories 
of heirs, collaterals and the outer family. A treatment of mheritance 
in Shri law and the historical background for it follows. The modern 
reform in the traditional system of priorities takes up the next section. 
The last five chapters are taken up by either special problems affecting 
or limiting inheritance or some subjects intimately related to 
inheritance. 

It can be seen, thus, that this book does not confine itself to the 
very narrow field of succession by the operation of law. As an example 
we might cite the first chapter on family ties as grounds of inheritance 
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which turns out to be an excellent summary of the laws of marriage, 
divorce, and paternity as well as the modern reform of those laws. 
Another example is the chapter on impediments to inheritance which 
deals snter alia not only with the killing of the praepositus by the 
prospective heir as an impediment to inheritance, but with the 
constituents of homicide itself. 

As to inheritance itself, Professor Coulson rightly points out that 
its complexity is the result of the imposition of one system of sharers 
in the estate (dhawi al-fard’d), introduced by Islam, on an older 
system of inheritance through agnation, or relationship through the 
male line (dhawt al-‘asaba). These two categories of heirs added to the 
distant kindred (dhawi al-arhadm) constituted the traditional categories 
of heirs that Islamic law recognized. But Professor Coulson is unhappy 
with these categories (p. 31) because they confuse two criteria of 
classification : one, priority or exclusion, and two, specific shares and 
residue. He proposes instead the more systematic olassification of 
English law : the “inner family" and the “outer family." His analysis 
led to having three categories of heirs to which he devotes separate 
chapters: primary heirs, substitute heirs, and secondary heirs. The 
primary heirs are the spouse relict, the children, and the parents. 
The substitute heirs are grandchildren and grandparents who inherit 
only if certain primary heirs are not extant. The secondary heirs are 
brothers and sisters as well as nephews, uncles, cousins, and other 
male agnates. 

One of the fascinating aspects of the law of inheritance is the 
difference between Sunni and Bhi'ilaw on the subject. The difference 
goes back to the struggle over political leadership between the two 
sects of Islam. In Shri Jaw descendants through a female exclude 
agnates like uncles and cousins (Read : Hasan and Husayn, the grand- 
sons of the Prophet, exclude ‘Abbas and his descendants), and a 
germane cousin excludes a consanguine uncle (Read: ‘Ali excludes 
“Abbas). In this connection Professor Coulson takes issue (p. 125) 
with the late Professor Schacht who had asserted that the Shi'a 
adopted Islamic law as it was being developed in the Sunni schools 
of law, introducing only modifications required by their political and 
dogmatic tenets. Professor Coulson explains that as opposed to the 
Sunni law of inheritance, which rests upon the concept of the extended 
family or tribal group, Shii law rests upon the notion of the more 
limited or “nuclear” family group consisting of parents and lineal 
descendants. Professor Schacht’s statement, therefore, might be 
correct with reference to other branches of the law, but is certainly 
too sweeping with regard to the law of inheritance. 

It is evident that Professor Coulson’s primary target among readers 
is the student. Hach chapter is divided into numbered sections and 
subsections in the manner of Western law compendiums. Citations 
of the original works of the schools of law are very infrequent, and the 
researcher will, therefore, find it difficult to discover what authorities 
were consulted. A bibliography of works consulted would have gone 
a long way toward remedying this situation. 

Another observation is that despite the title the book is limited, 
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for all practical purposes, to the countries of the Indian subcontinent, 
the Middle East, and North Africa. Other Islamic countries, par- 
ticularly in questions of modern reform, could not be accommodated. 

These minor points aside, Professor Coulson has produced a most 
useful and scholarly book that wil continue to be the authoritative 
work on inheritance for many years to come. 


University of Washington FarHat J. ZIADEH 


The Legacy of Islam, Seoond Edition. Edited by the late Joseph Schacht with 
C. E. Bosworth. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1974. xiv plus 530 pp. and 63 
illustrations. £3.50. 


The first edition of The Legacy of Islam, edited by Sir Thomas 
Arnold and Alfred Guillaume, went through nine reprints after its 
publication in 1931. Such a distinguished history justifies the effort 
required to produce an entirely new edition, maintaining the original 
theme. Both the size and the scope of the book have been enlarged. 
Whereas in the first edition the purpose was “to give an account 
of those elements in the culture of Europe which are derived from the 
Islamic world” (Preface), the new edition sets forth “the contribution 
of Islam to the achievements of man in all their aspects and the 
contacts of Islam with and its influences on the surrounding non- 
Islamic World " (Preface). O. Graber expresses this double sense of 
the "Legacy ' succinctly by the two words, "achievement" and 

“impact” (p. 244). 

Within the widened scope may be seen the rationale for four 
sections dealing with the expansion of Islam in Africa south of the 
Sahara, Central Asia, India and Indonesia. However, Islam’s impact 
upon Europe and the Mediterranean world quite rightly receives the 
greatest emphasis. The book opens with a long and provocative 
chapter by Maxime Rodinson, “The Western Image and Western 
Studies of Islam.” 

In general, the elements of the legacy which are developed belong 
to the medieval period, extending to about A.D. 1800, although in 
a few cases events and achievements are traced down to the modern 
period. Politics and war are the subjects of a 54-page chapter, and 
another nineteen pages are devoted to Islamic political thought. With 
reference to the whole, this seems to be an unusually large amount 
of space, especially when it is noted that the section on religious law 
has only eleven pages. 

The other chapters cover the same subject matter as the first 
edition, but with fresh treatments. The writing was committed to 
the hands of a highly competent team of scholars, including, besides 
those already named, Francesco Gabrieli, Ioan M. Lewis; C. E. Bos- 
worth, Aziz Ahmad, C. À. O. Van Nieuwenhuijze, M.A. Cook, 
Richard Ettinghausen, Franz Rosenthal, Georges C. Anawati, Joseph 
Schacht, á. K.8. Lambton, Martin Plessner, Juan Vernet and 
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O. Wright. None of these wrote for the first edition. In faot, all of 
the contributors to the 1931 book are now deceased. 

The bibliographies, given at the end of each chapter, are concise 
and up-to-date. 

Two of the best portions of The Legacy of Islam, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, are the contiguous sections by Ettinghausen in the 
chapter on Art and Architecture, entitled “Decorative Arts and 
Painting: Their Character and Scope” and “The Impact of Muslim 
Decorative Arts and Painting on the Arts of Europe." These pieces 
are models of lucid writing, judicious in their selectivity and skillful 
in setting forth some of the basic questions that engage scholars in 
the field. 


Tunis, Tunssta R. Marston SPEIGHT 


Saladin: Studies in Islamic History. By Hamilton A. R. Gibb. Edited by Yusuf 
Ibish. Beirut: The Arab Institute for Ressarch and Publishing, 1974. 210 pp. 
$10.00. 


The book under review comprises eight articles written by Gibb 
between 1932 and 1960 and published in various journals and studies. 
All the articles have been presented in their original form. The 
purpose for compiling them into a collection, as the editor indicates, 
is “because they form & consistent whole which deserves compilation 
as a contribution for Islamic history.’ 

With the exception of the first two, “The Caliphate and the Arab 
States" and “The Damascus Chronicle," and the last, “The Ayyubids,” 
the articles deal with various aspects of Salah al-Din’s life and career. 
To this extent the inclusion of “Saladin” in the title is justifiable, 
although this does not mean that the articles present a coherent 
biography of the Muslim leader. (A coherent biography by Gibb of 
Salah al-Din, utilizing most of the articles, has recently appeared 
under the title, The Life of Saladin, Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1973.) 

NS first article, "The Caliphate and the Arab States,” appeared 

ur as Chapter III in A History of The Crusades (edited by 

etton, University of Pennsylvania, 1958). It outlines the 
elite! and military situation from the death of the Prophet Muham- 
mad until the Crusaders’ invasion, with special emphasis on the Arab 
East. Despite the wide scope of this article, Gibb succeeds in focusing 
on the most outstanding events in different parts of the Arab Hast 
which contributed to the success of the Crusades. This chapter would 
have been best supplemented by the inclusion of Gibb’s essay, “An 
Interpretation of Islamic History," which appeared m the Journal 
of World Hsstory (Paris, 1953). It investigates the Sunni revival in 
the Muslim East as a force behind the success of the jthad. The 
achievement of Salah al-Din could be largely seen within this context. 

The second essay, "The Damascus Chronicle," originally written as 
an introduction to the Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades pra 
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by Gibb, London : Luzac, 1932), deals with three aspects of medieval 
Islamic history: the historiography of Ibn al-Qalanisi, the socio- 
political and economic situation in Syria on the eve of the Crusades, 
and the armies of the Arab states. One misses in Gibb’s treatment 
reference to the anti-Zangid bias of Ibn al-Qal&nisi. 

The third article, "The Arabic Sources for the Life of Saladin,” 
originally published in Speculum, XXV (1960), surveys some of the 
historical writings on Salah al-Din, with emphasis on the histories 
of Ibn Shaddad, Ibn al-Athir, and ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, comparing 
especially the attitudes of the last two towards Salah al-Din. This 
article has been condensed and revised by Gibb in his The Isfe of 
Saladin, where he discusses several sources overlooked in the original 
version of the article. The editor of the collection, however, does not 
indicate this fact. 

The fourth essay is a discussion of al-Barg al-Shami by ‘Imad 
al-Din al-Igfahüni. Originally published in Wiener Zettschrift für die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1953, this essay is mainly a description of 
Volumes III and V of al-Barg al-Shami. In it Gibb introduced this 
important source for the first time. At the present, a number of 
scholars are investigating various aspects of this source. 

Article V, “The Rise of Saladin,” first published in A History of 
the Crusades, Volume I, and article VIT, “The Achievement of Saladin,” 
published in The Bulletin of the John Rylands Inbrary, 1952, have been 
greatly revised and expanded by Gibb in The Infe of Saladin, a biog- 
raphy which has been discussed by several scholars. One should 
perhaps add to their comments that not sufficient attention has been 
given to two kinds of sources: the fada and military or shad 
literature, and the poetry of the period. The fada'4i literature, related 
especially to Syria and Palestine, started to grow early in the twelfth 
century and furnished focuses for the jshdd. In other words, alon 
with the military literature it furnished the intellectual backgroun 
for the jshàd and guided its course. Furthermore, much of the twelfth- 
century poetry reflects on various loyalties in Salah al-Din’s time, 
partisanism and the popular attitudes towards the Ayyiibid dynasty. 

“The Armies of Saladin,” first published in Cahsers d'Histowe 
Égyptienne, 1951, is one of the most comprehensive on the subject 
and has been a main source for historians discussing Salah al-Din's 
armies. 

Most of the articles have been published in other collections. For 
example, articles VI and VII were included in Gibb's Studtes on the 
Civilization of Islam (edited by Stanford Shaw and William R. Polk, 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1962), and articles I, V, and VIII were 
published in A History of the Crusades, Volumes I and II. This is in 
addition to Gibb’s biography of Saladin which is based mainly on 
some of the articles, as mentioned earlier. This, however, does not 
mean that it is not convenient to have them in one volume, although 
the collection would have been of greater value if the editor had 
provided a comprehensive introduction hnking the historical events 
and narrowing the gap of time between the different articles. Further- 
more, since the articles were written over a long period and for 
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different purposes, there is a certain amount of redundance. This 
could have been pointed out in the introduction or in footnotes. 


Department of Middle East Hapia DAJANI SHAKEEL 
and Islamic Studies 

Unwersity of Toronto 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Islam under the Crusaders : Colonia! Survival In the Thirteenth-Century 
Kingdom of Valencia. By Robert Ignatius Burns. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
veraity Press, 1973. xxxi plus 475 pp. $20.00. 


This volume is the second of three monographs by Robert Burns, 
S.J., dealing with developments in crusader Valencia. Although it was 
written as an independent work, it can best be understood within the 
context of Professor Burns’ other volumes on this subject. The first 
dealt with methods the crusaders used to prepare a base for the 
“colonialist regime." The last will examine the dissolution of Mudejar 
society in Valencia. This book primarily discusses the decline of 
political and economic institutions. Copiously researched and docu- 
mented, it opens with an outline of conditions in Valencia prior to 
its fall to the armies of King James (Jaume, 1213-76). It proceeds 
with an in-depth analysis of the impact of the conquest upon the 
Muslim inhabitants of the province. Dr. Burns’ discussions of the 
changes within the Mudejar communi unity and the Pac a of the 
metamorphosis of that society into a “Christian-European” one are 
extensively detailed and prolifically footnoted. They provide an 
excellent source for those interested in Valencian or medieval Spanish 
history. 

Burns pictures James as a ruler who was fortunate to have oppor- 
tunity thrust upon him and who was sagacious enough to use that 
opportunity to assimilate the province which became his most prized 
possession. His policy employed both the carrot and the stick. 
Familiar with Muslim tradition. James assiduously refrained from 
insulting or demeaning envoys while prospects for a negotiated 
settlement were good. In dealing with derum councils and 
Mudejar leaders his attitudes were e y tolerant—as long as 
strategic interests were not involved. E the other hand, revolts 
were ruthlessly crushed and incentives offered to those who accepted 
the religion of the conquerors. 

This policy had a profound effect upon those Muslims who decided 
to remain in Christian Valencia. During the years immediately follow- 
ing the Aragonese conquest, the juridical and corporate institutions 
of the aljama remained almost completely intact although their 
names were occasionally transmuted from the Arabic to the Lutin- 
Catalan tongues. Even the military establishment of the emirs was 
loosely incorporated into the kingdom’s armies, This served to 
temporarily preserve the structure of Muslim society in the territories 
which the crusaders acquired from the Dar al-Islàm. It also emascu- 
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lated most local resistance to the Christian regime. Às the decades 
following the conquest passed there was a transformation of the 
Muslim establishment into a Christian one. The military sector was 
affected first, the conversion of Abii Zayd, Valencia’s last Muslim 
ruler, a harbinger of the changes to come. Using treaties, legalistic 
pretexts or military force in suppression of revolt, James and his 
son, Peter III (Pedro, 1276-85) successfully wrestled one stronghold 
after another from their Muslim masters, supplanting them with 
Christian vassals whose loyalty was less suspect. Muslim legal and 
administrative institutions were affected more slowly; this work 
details their organization and operation in Christian Valencia. Their 
autonomous functioning reminds the reader of similar bodies within 
the communities of the akl al-dhtmma in the Islamic world. 

In addition to his obvious mastery of the material, the author, 
a scholar of Christian-Spanish history, demonstrates a clear under- 
standing of Islamic society and institutions. His use of Arabic terms 
and transliteration of names should not offend even the most punc- 
tilious Arabist, and the obvious empathy with which he discusses the 
decline of Islamic Spain makes his account appear more realistic in 
human terms. 

At the same time, there are several weaknesses which should be 
noted. Although the book is carefully organized, its central theme is 
obscured by subdivision into neat chapters each of which could stand 
on its own as a separate article or short rae ra Since this 
particular volume only deals with certain aspects of Mudejar society, 
it does not give a complete picture of Muslim society in Christian 
Valencia during the middle quarters of the thirteenth century. 

A more serious void is the author’s omission of almost all mention 
of “prejudice and persecutions, mutual tensions and alienations” 
[xvi] We are told that this has been done in order “to build in 
orderly progression the essential context" [1bid.]. One wonders how 
it is possible to draw a comprehensive picture of "Colonial survival" 
without at least a cursory overview of persecutions and their impact 
upon Muslim institutions. The studies by Ashtor and Baer show the 
relationship between persecutions and the metamorphosis of Jewish 
communities in Muslim and Christian Spain. A similar analysis of 
Mudejar society would not only help to inf, this study but also 
provide students of the area with a concrete basis for comparison. 

In his preface, Dr. Burns regrets the inability of eminent scholars 
such as Munro and Prawer to “bring away more than the bare out- 
lines of & subjected society and its interaction with the conquerors." 
He reiterates Claude Cahen's lament on the lacunae 1n our knowledge 
of Christian-Muslim relations within the Latin Kingdoms which, 
compared to Spain, had relatively little “interpenetration or social 
understanding” [xiv]. In Valencia the opposite was true, yet Professor 
Burns suggests that a study of the Valencian situation has wider 
implications than “mere local history" [xv]. This presents an enigma. 
If there was little interaction in the eastern crusader states, how can 
the extensive interaction in the West be expected to clarify Crusader- 
Mushm relations in the Levant? If the conditions in the Hast were 
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similar to those in the West, why was there relatively little interaction * 
The answer may well lie in the differences in political, economic and 
demographie conditions within the two areas. Far removed from their 
sources of manpower and reinforcements in the West and subjected 
to & hostile climate that drained their strength and denuded their 
ranks, the eastern crusaders faced Muslim opponents who were native 
to the area and easily able to reinforce themselves. In a certain sense 
the position of the crusaders in the East is more analogous to the 
position of the Muslim defenders of Valencia rather than the knights 
of the reconqussta armies. 

In spite of these weaknesses this book is carefully written and 
contains a mine of material on Valencian Mudejar history. All those 
delving into medieval Spanish history will find it of use and interest. 


Touro College Jay Hannis Nieman 
New York, N.Y. 


Society and Political Structure In the Arab World. Edited by Menahem Milson. 
New York : Humanities Press, 1973. 338 pp. $12.50. 


The eight essays collected in this volume were originally part of a 
series of colloquia held in the Van Leer Jerusalem Foundation in 
1970-71. The book is premised on the assumption that the common 
intellectual tradition of the Arab world usually receives more attention 
by students of the modern Middle East than the variety of political 
forms and socio-economic conditions in individual Arab countries. 
It is this ‘gap’ to which this volume was presumably intended to 
respond. Six of the essays treat societies in Egypt, Syria, Jordan, 
Palestine, Tunisia, and the Sudan; and two essays deal with military 
coups d’état in the Arab world and the organization of nomadic 
groups. No convincing explanation is offered by the editor for his 
choice of the topics covered in this volume, except for the fact that 
political development in Egypt, Syria, and Tunisia offer some rather 
important contrasts. Nor is the reason for including articles on regime 
and opposition in Jordan or the military coups d’état in the Arab 
world sufficiently discernible. 

Gabriel Baer of the Hebrew University develops the thesis that the 
principal feature of Egyptian society, compared with other societies 
in the area, is the overwhelming preponderance of central power and 
that this preponderance has in fact been disadvantageous to genuine 
social change. An agricultural economy and lack of rainfall emphasized 
the need for an elaborate system of irrigation, which in turn implied 
the presence of a strong central authority to insure the maintenance 
of such a system. According to Baer, this characteristic feature of 
Egyptian society accelerated the destruction of traditional socio- 
economic units which served the function of integrating agents such 
as the tribe, the village community, the town quarter, or the guild. 
The predominance of central power also impeded the emergence of 
independent bodies and interest groups to replace the traditional 
agents and initiate social change. This fact is viewed as the principal 
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reason for one of Egypt’s major problems from the point of view 
of social change: “the lack of mdividual involvement in public 
affairs." 

Moshe Ma’oz, also of Hebrew University and author of Ottoman 
Reforms tn Syria and Palestine 1840-1861, offers a contrast with 
Egypt in his analysis of society and state in modern Syria. He points 
out that Syria’s political development seems to have been adversely 
affected by the lack of a strong central authority and the constant 
shift in power between a multitude of regional power centers. Syrian 
socio-political life is viewed as being characterized by political and 
administrative splits, social seclusion, and communal, religious, and 
social contrasts, These features, which took firm roots during the 
four centuries of Ottoman rule, affected Syria’s political development 
in such a way as to delay genuine social change and the creation of a 
crystalized and stable political community 

The traditional social structure and socio-political autonomy of the 
minorities in Syria remained intact during the Mandate. In fact it was 
reinforced by the French Mandatory. Ma’oz traces socio-political 
changes since independence and through a portion of the Asad regime 
delineating the various struggles within the army and the political 
parties and the resultant changes taking place during the U.A.R. 
period and the Ba‘th rule. He concludes chat the social and economic 
reforms undertaken by the “neo-Ba‘th” officers, whom he describes 
as predominantly rural and communal, have greatly contributed to 
progra for the lower strata including a large mass of peasantry. 

oreover, the "neo-Ba'th" is viewed as having given Syria its first 
strong central government. 

In his treatment of the social aspects of the emergence of the 
Palestinian national movement, Yehoshua Porath, another Hebrew 
University professor, traces the evolution of the nationalist urban elite 
during the nineteenth century and discusses the position of Jerusalem 
and its leading families within this elite. His article highlights the 
internal splits which expressed family and regional conflicts within 
the urban elite in several Palestinian cities and the rebelhon of rural 
elements against urban hegemony. It does not, however, deal with 
one of the most important aspects of the Palestinian national 
movement: the motives behind its rise, & colonial settler movement 
threatening the very existence of the Palestinian Arab community. 
Instead, the article seems to be devoted exclusively to the social 
composition and organizational structure of the Palestinian nationalist 
movement. It concludes that the gap between the urban leadership 
and the countryside coupled with the lack of consolidated leadership 
of the rural seotor constituted the principal reason for the failure of 
the movement during the mandate period: “If the fellah bands had 
been organized under a consolidated leadership, they could have 
effected a far reaching change in the political structure of the Palestine 
Arabs. However they were not united, and even at the height of 
their power they were unable to create a single framework.” Funda- 
mental changes in the political structure had to wait until the creation 
of Israel and the dispersal of the Palestinian community. Whereas 
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leadership continued to be held by the traditional urban notables in 
eastern Palestine (the West Bank), among the refugees leadership 
went to a new generation whose qualification included “education, 
readiness for political struggle, and the ability to organize and make 
Saorifices." 

The chapter on “Regime and Opposition in Jordan since 1949," 
written by Tel Aviv University’s Uriel Dann, purports to make the 
interpretation of Jordan’s political society less dependent on what the 
author calls “impermissible generalizations,” such as the artificial 
nature of the state or that “its raison d’être is self-perpetuation in 
the interest of the King and a handful of his supporters, protected by 
a ‘beduin army’ ”; and that this interest “is opposed to the interest 
and wishes of the majority of the population, and the more progres- 
sive and better educated maj ai at that." Nowhere in the article 
is the contrary demonstrated. Dann's analysis is based on the 
distinction made between “establishment” iud "anti-establishment'" 
elements. "The King and his family retainers, the Kerak and Ma‘an 
notables, the sharifs and the Circassians make up the bulk of the 
establishment." The anti-establishment comprises Palestinians on the 
West Bank, refugees, and Northern Hast Bankers (Salt and Irbid). 

L. Carl Brown’s article, “The Tunisian Path to Modernization,” 
emphasizes the significance of the gradualist approach and the role 
of the Neo-Destour party i in political development. Unlike other Arab 
parties of the 1920s and ’30s, the Neo-Destour is portrayed as a party 
devoting attention to the social ills of Tunisia rather than dealing 
exclusively with the anti-colonial struggle. The Tunisian case suggests 
to the author that “the Fanonian Catharsis of violence is not a universal 
solvent to escape the fate of being, not only colonized, but 'coloniz- 
able, ?” or that “political power does not always grow out of the 
barrel of a gun." 

Gabriel Warburg in his study of North Sudan examines the two 
chief social forces—tribal society and popular Islam—from the point 
of view of the central government and attempts to analyze their 
impact on the emerging nation-state over a period of 150 years ending 
with the army coup of 1958. He asserts that the tribe as a socio- 
economic unit and popular Islam as a focus of religious and political 
loyalty fulfilled the needs of most Sudanese. A new middle class was 
not able to establish itself in power. Only the army among the non- 
traditional forces could establish a power center of its own. Even 
then the military had the tacit agreement of the religious leadership. 

urpose of Eliezer Be'eri's study of military coups d'état in 
the nri en world in the sixties 1s not clear. Comparing and contrasti 
coups of the sixties with previous coups, Be'eri concludes that "the 
social and mentality gap between the soldiers and officers remained 
unchanged during the sixties,’ and “compared to the fifties, the 
circumstances, motives, and patterns of the Arab military coups 
hardly changed in the sixties." One wonders, then, whether the 
author in fact views the sixties as an era worthy of special consider- 
ation of the military. Be'eri's attempt to denigrate the Arab political 
experience is not even subtle. The following is an example of his 
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sarcasm : “Damascus takes pride in being the ‘heart of Arabism’ and, 
indeed, with regard to the frequency of military coups, it occupies 
first place." 

The editor adds one dimension to the phenomenon of military rule 
in the Arab World: “certain cultural attitudes to power and, govern- 
ment deeply rooted in Islamie tradition, which tends to discourage 
resistance to the incumbent government, no matter how it assumed 
power." This simplistio analysis overlooks the fact that in recent 
times it was by military means that imperialist Europe encroached 
on the Arab East from the Napoleonic expedition to the Zionist 
invasion of Palestine. It is thus no accident that the military has 
often been the champion of modernization in the Middle East. The 
literature of comparative politics reveals that the army is more 
capable of adjusting to the demands of modernization than many 
other social institutions because of its reliance on hierarchy, rationality, 
and discipline. 

In the concluding study of the organization of nomadic groups, 
Emanuel Marx analyzes the ecological factors affecting the life of the 
nomads and their tribal organization. 

As a study of Arab society and political structure, the volume is 
comprehensive and multi-disciplinary. It provides helpful insights 
into the dynamics of social change in Egypt, Syria, Tunisia, and 
the Sudan. 


Southeastern Massachusetts University Naseer H. ÁRURI 
North Dartmouth, Mass. 


The Middle East : A Political and Economic Survey, 4th edition. Ed. by Peter 
Mansfield. London : Oxford University Press, 1973. xi plus 591 pp. $19.95. 


The first and the second editions of this survey, published 
respectively in 1950 and 1954, were institutionally edited in the 
Information Department of Chatham House. The third (1958), was 
edited by Sir Reader Bullard, former British envoy to Persia 1939-46. 
The first three editions were published for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs by the Oxford University Press. With the 
fourth edition Oxford University Press has taken over entire editorial 
responsibility for the volume. 

The organization of the survey remains fundamentally unchanged. 
After a general introduction covering a brief history of the region, 
and highlighting its political, economic, and socio-cultural patterns, 
each country is then surveyed separately: “land and people"; 
"history and politics"; “government and administration"; “social 
survey" and “economic survey." 

In all fairness to the new editor, we must recognize his innovative 
introduction to the edition under review. This last consists of seven 
thematic studies by eminent scholars on the Middle East, including 
two Arabs: (1) “The Origins of the Palestine Problem” (E. Monroe); 
(2) “Arab Political Movements” (P. Mansfield); (3) “The United States 
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in the Middle East" (R. Hunter); (4) “Soviet Policy in the Middle 
East" (G. Wheeler); (5) “The Oil Industry in the Middle East" 
(E. Penrose); (6) “Contemporary Trends in Literature and Art in 
Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan" (J. Jabra); (7) "Cultural Trends in 
Modern Egypt" (L. Awad). Essentially, the rest of the survey consists 
of updating information, statistical and otherwise, about the countries 
of the Middle East. 

Changes in the political map of the Middle East are consciously or 
unconsciously reflected in the contents of the survey. For example, 
in the first edition, section seven deals with “Palestine and Israel." 
The term Palestine has been dropped from the headings in later 
editions. Consequently, the thematic study on “The Origins of the 
Palestine Problem" referred to above, is a recognition of the re- 
emergence of the Palestinians as & separate and important entity in 
the polities of the Middle East. 

Another surprising variation is the name of Iran. The first edition 
a it as Iran, the second and the third editions give it as Persia. 

Mansfield sensibly and more correctly returns to Iran. Again, 
the second and the third editions cover the Arabian principalities of 
the Gulf under “The Persian Gulf Shaikhdoms.” Recognizing recent 
sensitivities, the fourth edition deals with them under their individual 
names and within the framework of “Arabia,” thus returning to the 
organization in the first edition. 

Strangely enough, the edition under review drops Cyprus completely, 
except for a passing reference in the section on Turkey. Are we to 
understand that Cyprus is no longer regarded as a separate and 
independent part of the Middle East ? 

In her preface to the first edition, Elizabeth Monroe says: “This 
volume is an attempt to provide, ‘within manageable compass, a 
summary of information, political, social, and economic, on the region 
as a whole. It is hoped that it will be useful both to the general reader 
unacquainted with the Middle East and to the professional who wants 
a source of quick reference.” This remains the objective of the survey : 
a handy reference and a record of events in a volatile part of the world. 
This is no mean task and the editor and the O.U.P. ought to be com- 
mended for this invaluable service. 

There is one small criticism : all editions are short on good maps! 
In fact, the last edition suffers more than the previous ones in this 
respect. 


Michigan State University Fauzi M. Nassar 
East Lansing, Mich. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Dunyá Yüsuf Idris min khilal AqAsIs!h (The World of Yusuf Idris, An Anthology 
of Short Stories) Ed. with an introduction by Sasson Somekh. Tel Aviv: Dar 
al-Nashr al-‘Arabi, 1976. 206 pp., pa. 


This book contains sixteen of Yüsuf Idris's short stories arranged 
chronologically and selected from eight of his collections published 
between 1954 and 1971. The arrangement helps the reader to study 
the change in Idris’s style and the development of his technique and 
thematic treatment. From his early beginnings in realism to his 
latter-day interest in the absurd, the stories offer a representative 
view of Idris’s world populated with various memorable characters. 

The book has a very illuminating introduction (27 pp.) to Idris’s 
works in general and to his short fiction in particular, with special 
attention being given to an analysis of his art in the use of language 
and symbols. A Tarai at the end of the anthology lists Idris's 
works and identifies those books of bis which have appeared under 
different titles; it also lists articles and books in Arabic that deal 
with Idris’s works or with Egyptian fiction generally. 


Institute of Islamic Studies — Issa J. BOULLATA 
McGill Universtiy, Montreal 


The Gospels of Barnabas, new edition. By 8. Abdul-Ahad and W. H. T. Gairdner. 
Hyderabed, India: Henry Martyn Institute of lelamio Studies, 1975. xiv plus 
39 pp. Indian Rials 1.50. 


This refutation of a mediaeval Italian writing was first published 
in Arabic in 1907. Arabic and Urdu editions of the Italian Gospel of 
Barnabas have continued to be published, and the reissue of the 
refutation in English appeared to be essential to the Institute in 
Hyderabad. 

Christian scholarship has consistently refused to identify this 
‘gospel’ with an unknown text by the same name which was listed 
in the Gelasian decrees. The preface to this reissued refutation questions 
the existence in ancient times of a Gospel of Barnabas. Those who 
have supported the authenticity of the Gospel of Barnabas have done 
80 in part by an appeal to assumed conflicts between Paul and Barnabas 
over the nature of Christianity. (The writers of the refutation in 1907 
described the Gospel of Barnabas as a “romance,” rather than a 


gospel.) 
The preface to this new edition offers eight evidences of Spanish 
influence on the original Italian text which would indicate to the 


editor that it was written by a Spaniard. The first chapter deals with 
the use of the word ‘gospel’ and how it came to be applied to the 
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four canonical gospels and to no other writings which circulated later 
as gospels, Chapter two points out the unresolved inconsistencies in 
the external evidence, such as the circumstances of the conversion 
of a monk to Islam after reading the Italian text. There was no 
authentic evidence pointing to any text earlier than the sixteenth 
century. No Arabic original was ever produced. Chapter three deals 
with internal evidence. The confusion over the Jewish year of jubilee 
and the centenary jubilee of Pope Boniface VIII would point to a 
date about A.D. 1300 for the origin of the Italian manuscript. Dante 
knew of the work and quoted from it. The view of asceticism is related 
to mediaeval ascetic practices. The atmosphere of the work is mediaeval 
Italy with beautiful summer fields, stone quarries, ships and sailors, 
military exercises, feudal practices in farming, wine casks, and duels. 
There is a general ignorance of the geography of Palestine as well as 
statements which contradict the Qur'àn. E.g., in Barnabas, Jesus was 
born without pain to the Virgin; this contrasts with the dramatic 
birth pangs in the Qur’anic story. 

The conclusion of the refutation is that the writer was a mediaeval 
Christian who wanted to injure Christianity and exalt Islam. 


Bethany College Burton B. TuunsTON 
Bethany, W. Va. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Qur'án Reading Competition. Malaysia staged the seventeenth 
International Qur'àn Reading Competition to coincide with the holy 
month of Ramadan, from September 14 to 17, 1976. It attracted the 
largest number of participants since the competition started, with 
sixteen men and six women representing sixteen countries: Algeria, 
Bangladesh, Brunei, India, Indonesia, Iran, Jordan, Mauritania, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Singapore, Sudan, Somalia, Sri Lanka, 
Thailand, and Malaysia. Also attending were observers from Algeria, 
Brunei, Egypt, Iraq, India, Indonesia, Iran, Jordan, Mauritania, 
Oman, Singapore, and Saudi Arabia. The competition was judged 
by an international panel of nine Islamic judges from Egypt (two), 
Indonesia, Libya, Morocco, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Thailand, and 
Malaysia. 
From Malaysian Digest, September 30, 1976 
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SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


. General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of 
Islamic Studies. 

. Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'àn. Hadith. 

. Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and 
Devotional Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magio, 
etc. Sociology of Islam. 

Theology. Movements, sections; Shi‘a. Philosophy. Sciences. 
Sufism. Sufi Orders. Saints. 

Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. 
Economics, 


IV. 

V. 

VI. 
VII. Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. 
VIII. 

Ix. 

X. 


HH u 


Education. Universities. 
History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas 
(including studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam in modern 


history. 

Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Dr. Per Hassing deals with the question of Christian missions 
and colonial expansion, particularly in connection with the 
discussions at the German Colonial Congresses in the beginning 


of this century. Whatever the differences are between the situation | 


in those days and our own, two positive aspects of that period 
could be applied today, according to the author: “the earnest 
search for and study of the factual situation and the open debate 
about the interpretations of the findings." 

The contributions of Ziya Gókalp to modern Turkish nationalism 
have long been acclaimed. Mr. Elton Daniel writes about a less 
publicized aspect of Gókalp's fame—the theology and mysticism 
which pervade his writings—and he attempts to demonstrate that 
Gökalp considered Islamification to be a vital part of this reform 
program. He concludes that “Gökalp reconciled Islam and Turkish 
nationalism; he did not separate them." 

The anti-French uprising of 1925-1927 was the Syrians’ reaction 
to an alien rule imposed on them with a new label (‘the mandate’). 


Dr. Safiuddin Joarder discusses the events which led to that | 


uprising and gives special attention to the brief tenure of the 
first French civilian High Commissioner to Syria. 

In the last article, Dr. Sajida Alvi analyzes two of Buzurg 
"Alavi's collections of short stories written in prison, in an attempt 
to determine the effect of imprisonment on the writing style and 
political point of view of this leading writer of modern Iran. 


It is with great sadness and a deep sense of loss that we report 
the death, on November 20, 1976, of the Reverend Eric F. F. Bishop. 
On the Editorial Board of The Muslim World since 1947, Mr. Bishop 
contributed many articles and book reviews to its pages (one of the 
last two reviews he submitted appears in this issue; the other will 
be included in October). He was Visiting Lecturer in Islamics at 
the Kennedy School of Missions of The Hartford Seminary 
Foundation during the academic year 1947-1948, and he will long 
be remembered for his sensitive concern for the people of Palestine. 
The Reverend K. 8. 8. Jamal’s tribute appears in this issue. 
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ISLAM 
AT THE GERMAN COLONIAL CONGRESSES 


The German colonial empire came into being in 1884 with the 
annexation of South West Africa, Cameroon, Togoland, and sections 
of East Africa. Thirty years later, with the outbreak of World War I, 
the colonial empire was in trouble and with the Peace of Versailles it 
came to an end. Its total life span was less than half & century. By the 
turn of the century it seemed to have overcome some of its greatest 
difficulties and with the appointment of Dr. Bernhard Dernburg as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1907, the future looked hopeful 
and bright. 

The German government had only reluctantly entered the colonial 
scramble. Otto von Bismarck, the German chancellor, had been very 
cautious and at one point declared that one Pomeranian soldier was 
of more value to him than all the sandy beaches of South West 
Africa. Only slowly did the government follow the lead of powerful 
forces in the nation into colonial expansion; but when it moved, 
it did so decisively and energetically. The empire became a cooperative 
enterprise of government, business, agricultural and industrial 
enterprises, scientific and missionary interests, as well as settlers. 
Underlying it all was an almost mystical belief in the strength and 
virtue of German culture, language, education, and religion. It is 
hard to assess to what extent the common people, der kleine Mann, 
was involved in the enthusiasm for colonies, but the interested groups 
went at it in a very systematic fashion, true to the German genius. 
The colonial congresses held in Berlin in 1902, 1905, and 1910 are 
testimonies to the thorough and comprehensive manner by which 
they pursued their aims. 

German missionary societies were in some ways part of this German 
expansion, and some spokesmen linked German missions with German 
colonization. It could be said that the mission secretary of the Rheinish 
Missionary Society was one of the first to advocate colonial expansion, 


1 Verhandlungen des Deutschen Kolonialkongresses. Berlin, Okt. 10-11, 1902 (Berlin : 
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and that the German annexation of South West Africa would have 
been a myth without the previous work and influence of German 
missionaries.’ At least two missionary societies, the Protestant Bethel 
Mission ? and the Catholic Benedictine Congregation of St. Ottilien,* 
were founded in the wake of the colonial enthusiasm and for the 
purpose of working in the newly founded German colonies. 

It would be a mistake, however, to make a complete identification 
of the Christian work of the German missionary societies with the 
German colonial enterprise. There were numerous voices from within 
the missionary circles protesting and warning against such identifi- 
cation. It was frequently pointed out that while their interests 
sometimes overlapped, their purpose and aims were basically and in 
principle different.’ 

The missionary societies were not without their internal problems. 
They had come into being mainly in the middle of the nineteenth 
century as voluntary societies, with their own membership, their 
own constitutions, and institutions for administration, education of 
missionaries, and public relations. They were not organizationally 
linked to the churches and were not ruled by or responsible to them. 
As & matter of fact they had not infrequently had to establish 
themselves in opposition to the clergy of the official churches (das 
getstlsche Amt).* Only seldom did the societies enjoy the favors of the 
aristocracy, and frequently they were objects of opposition and even 
disdain from the humanistic and “‘free thinking" circles. At the same 
time various groups in the country, such as the Colonial Society 
and even the government itself, wanted to use the missionary forces 
for their own end." When the missionary societies happened to please 


Verlag von Dietrich Reimer, 1903), p. 443. Wolfgang R. Schmidt, Mission, Kirche 
und Reich Gotes:bei Friedrich Fabri (Wuppertal-Barmen: Verlag der Rheinischen 
Mission, 1965), p. 43. 

3 Verhandlungen, 1902, p. 448. 

3 Carl Ronioke, *'Bethel-Mission," in Julius Richter, ed., Das Buch der deutschen 
Weltmsssion (Gotha : Leopold Klotz Verlag, 1935), p. 217. 

4 Frumentius Renner, ed., Der fünfarmige Leuchter (St. Ottilien : Eos Verlag, 1971), 
I, 20, 25-26. 

5 D. Buchner, “Die evangelische Mission auf dem Kolonialkongress," Allgemeine 
Missionezeitschrift, X XIX. (1902), 519. Even Fabri, who is considered by many to be 
æ pioneer colonialist among missionary leaders, made a clear distinction between 
evangelization and colonization. Schmidt, Mission, Kirche und Reich Gottes, p. 44. 

9 Walter Braun, “Die Berliner Missionsgesellschaft,” in Richter, Das Buch der 
deutschen Weltmission, p. 217. 

7 Renner, Der finfarmige Leuchter, I, 25. Richter, Das Buch der deutschen W elt- 
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some of these influential groups they were praised as useful; when 
not, they were characterized as naive, idealistic, or unrealistic. 
So their problem was to maintain their own inner freedom and 
identity apart from all the other forces at work, and at the same 
time gain the respect, approval, and even cooperation of colonial 
officials both at home and in the colonies.? It was a difficult position 
to be in and some mission officials were better able to keep their 
freedom than others. Some, like Dr. A. Merensky, clearly was too 
subservient in his views both to the colonial society and to the 
government officials. For him German missions and German colonial 
expansion were almost identical?’ 

The total contribution of the German missionary forces to the life 
and development of the German empire was considerable. The total 
outlay in the colonies in 1910 was estimated at 2,137,000 mark. 
But in this amount were not included such items as administration 
in Germany and education of the missionaries, nor the contributions 
made by the missionaries in the colonies to the building of churches, 
schools, hospitals, or to industrial and agricultural development, 
which means that the total expenditure by German societies in 
German colonies in 1910 easily exceeded three million mark. An 
estimate of the contribution made by German Catholics is not available. 
It should be emphasized that this total contribution was made for 
the people of the colonies with nothing being returned to Germany 
itself. It was purposely à fonds perdu.'* It should be remembered that 
the missionary contributions came in small amounts from the common 
people scattered all over Germany. To keep up the flow of contri- 
butions the field had to be cultivated by periodical literature and 
visits from missionaries on leave, so that perhaps the best informed 
people m Germany as far as the geography and conditions of the 
German colonies were concerned were found among the supporters of 
missions. It was therefore the better part of wisdom on the part of 
the German colonial interests not to be too disdainful of the 
representatives of the missionary interests whether at home or in 
the colonies. 

It is against this background that the German Colonial Congresses, 
which were held in the parliamentary buildings in Berlin in 1902, 
1905, and 1910, must be seen. They were magnificent undertakings 


8 Allgemeine Missionssetischrifi, X XTX (1902), 519. 

9 Verhandlungen des Deutschen Kolonialkongresses, Berlin, Okt. 5-7, 1905 (Berlin : 
Verlag von Dietrich Reimer, 1908), pp. 438-440. Verhandlungen des Deutachen Kolonial- 
kongresses, Berlin, Oki. 6-8, 1910 (Berlin : Verlag von Dietrich Reimer, 1910), pp. 668-670. 

10 Koloniale Rundschau, TV (1012), 285-286. 
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both in their intent and execution. President of all three of them 
was His Highness Johann Albrecht von Mecklenburg. Sponsors were 
members of the aristocracy, the cultural and academic elite, business 
enterprises, as well as Catholic and Protestant missionary societies. 
They were splendid and colorful gathermgs, permeated with purpose 
and optimism in a period of history when Germany was at the zenith 
of pomp and power in the twentieth century. In 1902 there were 
seventy different groups participating, including ten Catholic and 
seventeen Protestant societies. In 1910 the participating organizations 
had increased to 126. 

The events got a wide press coverage both inside and outside 
Germany, including The Times (London) and the New York Times. 
The public press showed most interest in the political aspects of the 
congresses, but some attention was given to the discussions of religious 
and cultural affairs. In this post-Vatican II period it is interesting 
to note with how much caution and suspicion the Catholics and 
Protestants approached each other. 

The special interest of this essay is with the place given at the 
congresses to the question of Islam in the German colonies. In 1902 
there was no particular lecture given on the subject of Islam, only 
references made in relation to more general subjects, but these 
references were picked up again in the discussion period. In 1905 
there was one lecture by Dr. Julius Richter as representative of the 
Berlin Missionary Society,!* and one by Dr. J. Froberg, Provincial 
Superior of the White Fathers, Trier.13 But in 1910 there were three 
lectures on Islam, one by a Lutheran, Dr. Carl Axenfeld, one by a 
Catholic, Father Hubert Hansen, and one by Dr. C. H. Becker, a 
well known Islamic scholar and professor at the Colonial Institute 
in Hamburg.!¢ Dr. Becker was considered to be ‘neutral.’ At first 
only the missionary groups saw the importance and implications of 
the Muslim presence in the German colonies, but their pressure led 
other people with colonial interests to consider the question.!5 


ll Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift, XXXII (1905), 561-562. 

13 “Der Islam eine Gefahr fur unsere afrikanischen Kolonien,” Verhandlungen, 
1906, pp. 610-517. 

18 “Welches ist der Kulturwert des Islam für koloniale Entwicklung,” Verhandlungen, 
1905, pp. 527-538. 

14 Carl Axenfeld, “Die Ausbreitung dee Islam in Afrika und thre Bedeutung für 
die deutschen Kolonien,” Verhandlungen, 1910, pp. 620-638. Hubert Hansen, “Welche 
Aufgaben stellt die Ausbreitung des Islam den Missionen und Ansiedlern in den 
deutschen Kolonien !" Verhandlungen, 1910, pp. 652-002. C. H. Becker, “Staat und 
Mission in der Islampolitik," Verhandlungen, 1910, pp. 638-651. 

15 Becker, Verhandlungen, 1910, p. 639. 
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The congresses were open to interested individuals and to a variety 
of cultural, religious, scientific, and commercial groups. Islamic 
scholars in Germany could therefore have attended and participated 
in the discussions if they had so desired. When the question of Islam 
was placed on the agenda of the 1910 congress, the organizers felt that 
justice and fairness were being served when Dr. C. H. Becker was 
invited to give one of the three lectures. So Islam was considered 
from the political, social, ethical, and religious perspectives. As may 
be suspected the agreement on the subject was somewhat limited, 
both as to what Islam was, what its influence was, and what kind of 
colonial policies ought to be adopted. It so happened that it was 
Islam in Africa, especially in German East Africa, now Tanzania, 
Rwanda, Burundi, which was being considered. In what follows it 
should be clearly understood that the views and perspectiveslexpressed 
are those of the speakers at the colonial congresses in the first decade 
of this century and must not be interpreted as the views of the 
writer or the editors of The Muslim World. 

That Islam was a danger for the German colonial empire was 
programmatically expressed in the title of the 1905 lecture. Islam was 
considered & political threat because it was a closed system, and 
Muslims could not in the long run remam satisfied in a political 
system which was not determined by Islamic law. Muslims were 
essentially unwilling to submit to German rule, and stubbornly 
refused to be influenced by German language and culture. Rebellions 
were likely. Germans had themselves experienced this in the Bushiri 
in East Africa in 1888-1889. Although most of the Swahili speaking, 
Muslim Askari (African police force) remained loyal to the German 
regime during the 1905 Maji Maj rising, Muslim influence was 
considered to be one of the causes behind the rising.'¢ Examples of 
such Muslim intractability could also be found in the British colonies 
such as the Mahdi uprising in the Sudan. Muslims in Hast África 
posed as bearers of a superior religion and culture, therefore 
attracting many Africans. The really big threat to the German 
power would come in the future when Arab Muslims would place 
themselves at the head of a pan-African, Muslim-inspired nationalism. 
Such a combination of forces would spell death to the German 
colonial power and thereby to progress.1? 

East African Islam had stood for slavery and slave trade. 


16 Axenfeld, Verhandlungen, 1910, p. 685. Per Hassing, "German Missionaries and 
the Maji Maji Rising," African Historical Studies, LLI (1970), 373-389. 
17 Axenfeld, Verhandlungen, 1910, p. 637. 
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The devastating effects on African societies and on the individual 
victims of slavery are obvious, but the degrading effects on the slave 
owners are also easily documented, it was said at the Congress of 
1902. A slave owner can support himself in relative luxury with a 
minimum of effort. All he needs is thirty to forty slaves bought for 
ten mark each. He can then hire out his slaves for twelve to sixteen 
pesas a day, pay his slave four to six pesas for food, and then live 
high on the remainder.!? Slavery was profitable and the price was 
going up. Slavery was so attractive that even African Muslims were 
not safe. Of all the Africans going on pilgrimage to Mecca only a 
few returned, the rest being enslaved and kept in the Arab peninsula, 
the Congress participants were told three years later.1® East African 
Arabs looked upon liberation of slaves as the stealing of property. 

Both the cause and effect of such a system was a devaluation of 
work itself. East African Muslims did not produce and did not 
introduce Africans to any higher form of agriculture, social, or 
cultural life. They were traders only of goods others produced. 
They had effectively excluded Africans from the commercial life of 
the country. Muslims were exploiters only. Human rights did not 
exist for non-Muslims who were regarded as mere dogs, it mattered 
not whether they were Africans or Germans. East African Muslims 
were, in short, a degenerate people who could only be harmful to the 
development of a healthy, progressive colony. 

Islam was not the vehicle of an ethically valuable culture. 
The institution of slavery was only one example; the institution of 
polygamy, discussed at both the first and third congresses, was 
another. Women were simply regarded as the property of men. 
When Seyid Bargash, the Sultan of Zanzibar, found one of his harem 
women waving through the window shutters to a passing German 
officer, he thrashed her to death. That was his right.? Polygamy 
appealed only to the sensual part of man. Therefore there could be 
no real character building in Islam. Polygamy was also a very bad 
social system because it helped to keep the population down. 
In Usambiro, German East Africa, 803 children were counted in 
542 families. Of those 542 families 373 were monogamous and 169 
polygamous. The monogamous families had 406 children, or 1.09 
children per wife, while the 169 polygamous families with 375 wives 


18 P, Acker, "Über einige Mittel rur allmahlighen Abechaffung der Sklaverei,” 
Verhandlungen, 1902, p. B45. 

19 Richter, Verhandiungen, 1905, p. 521. 

30 Aoker, Verhandlungen, 1902, p. 45b. 
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had 296 children, or 0.79 children per wife.*! Islam supported a 
system which was not demographically good for Africa. Socially and 
ethically Islam did not lead to African progress and development, 
and was therefore an enemy of progressive German rule. 

It was a well known fact that Muslims were fanatics, ready for 
rebellion or holy war on the slightest pretext. Their religious self- 
consciousness was extremely and dangerously touchy. Behind this 
fanatic exterior there was religious poverty. In Africa Islam had 
entered into easy alliances with witchcraft, superstitious beliefs of 
all kinds. Muslim doctrines were easily compromised.3? This fact and 
its easy acceptance of polygamy made Islam acceptable to many 
Africans. The Dervish monastic orders rated low religiously, but had 
a strong appeal to the easily aroused Africans. The Dervish orders 
should be kept out of German Togo. Even Muslim monotheism was 
hollow because of its easy doctrinal compromise in other areas of 
belief, and its fatalism, which did not prevent African Muslims from 
their deep fear of evil spirits, was the enemy of joy and hope. 

The image of Islam which one gets from reading the lectures at 
the Colonial Congresses is a very negative one, with no appreciation 
of its strictly religious dimension or even of its art and literature. 
When Muslim people such as the Hausa in Sudan were rated superior 
to the Ewe of Togo, for instance, the reason was not to be found in 
the religion of Islam, but m the race superiority of the Hausa over 
the Ewe.** 

In spite of this negative opinion of Islam, the German colonial 
policy had unconsciously helped the spread of this religion in German 
territories, especially in East Africa. This had happened in a number 
of ways. The Germans had not only introduced law and order, where 
before there was warfare. The improvement of communications by 
way of good roads, railway lines, and boats on the lakes had made 
travel safe and easy. Muslims traders could now move inland with 
the greatest ease, and, almost as a by-product, spread Islam to 
ever new areas. 

In all colonial territories in Africa the linguistic problem was 
considerable, due to the many African dialects. But Hast Africa was 
fortunate in having Swahili as a possible lingua franca. The German 
government promoted the use of Swahili. But Swahili in East Africa 


21 Josef Froberger, ““Die Polygamie und deren kulturelle Secháden," Verhandlungen, 
1910, p. 722. 
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was largely & Muslim language, carrier of Muslim religion, culture, 
and ideas. By promoting ite use the government thereby gave status 
and importance not only to the language, but also to the culture 
and religion it carried. In the eyes of the Africans it also added to the 
importance and prestige of the Swahili speaking Muslims. 

German government officials tended to prefer to employ Swahili 
speaking Muslims over the traditional Africans for linguistic reasons, 
but also because Swahili Muslims were considered to be superior 
human beings. Government schools, where Swahili was the medium 
of instruction in addition to German, were used for the training of 
prospective government employees. The graduates were employed in 
the administration and the police force and stationed all over the 
colony. The net result of this policy was an increased prestige of the 
Swahili Muslims and the spread of Islam. The implied message to 
any African who wanted to gain prestige by entering government 
service was to be a Muslim and speak Swahili. But it went one step 
further. The Germans had a greater respect for Swahili Muslims 
than for traditional Africans, which they showed in their treatment 
of them, and so there was an incentive to become a Swahili speaking 
Muslim even if there was no intention of entermg government service. 

The Swahili speaking government schools in the colonial educational 
system were far better equipped in terms of buildings and educational 
material than the financially burdened mission schools. They were 
also religiously neutral in that no religious instruction was given. 
In the eyes of the Africans this meant that the German government 
really had no regard for the Christian mission schools where religion 
and the vernacular languages of the people were taught, leading 
correspondingly to the increasing prestige and influence of the 
‘religionless,’ Swahili speaking government schools. All in all—the 
missionaries maintained—the German government, which was at 
least nominally Christian, favored and supported the spread of Islam. 

To remedy this situation the spokesmen for the Christian missions 
at the Colonial Congresses did not want the colonial government to 
eliminate the freedom of religion, which was guaranteed in Germany 
itself, and in Africa by the 1885 Congo Basin Treaty. The Muslims 
must have the religious freedom which all subjects of the German 
emperor enjoyed. However, the mission spokesmen did not want the 
government aid for the spread of Islam continued, but rather a 
recognition and acceptance of the Christian base of the German 
empire. This could be done by building the African school systems 
on the spoken languages of the people. Swahili was as much a foreign 
tongue to most East Africans as German was. To reach the people, 
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to influence them culturally and religiously, one had to do so 
through the people’s mother tongue. This was the only sound 
educational method (and were the- Germans not the master 
pedagogues?), and would also counteract the Islamic influence 
of Swahili. 

Being Christian, the government should do what the British did, 
namely, financially support both the schools and medical services of 
the Christian missions: Government should not favor Swahili Muslims 
over other Africans in employment and promotion. While no Germans 
seem to have favored a tax on polygamous males, as suggested some- 
times in British Africa, neither did the missionaries want the 
government or its officials in any way to favor or even give the 
appearance of favoring polygamy. 

While it was obvious that the mission spokesmen were the best 
prepared on the question of Islam, there were other voices which 
were also heard. The delegates were reminded that no force could 
stop the natural advance of Islam, and that not only classical Islam, 
but African Islam as well, was of a literary character and communi- 
cation between the various Muslim countries was good.?* The political 
danger of Islam should not be exaggerated; both Great Britain and 
Holland had found it necessary for political reasons to keep Christian 
missions out of certain territories in order not to antagonize Muslims. 
The state has to be concerned primarily with power and what was 
politieally possible and expedient. It was evident that Christian 
missions had had hardly any effect in the Muslim world, and the 
colonial government had to reckon with that fact. It should also be 
remembered that Islam had been a considerable cultural factor for 
good in Africa: it had turned barbarians into people, introduced 
individualistic elements into a collectivistio system, started schools, 
and promoted commerce. Finally, the religions are different simply 
because the people who represent them are of different races. 
Race determines religion.* 

But could there really be any doubt in the mind of Germans that 
in the choice between Christianity and Islam they must choose the 
former ? In the future the Africans were not going to remain as they 
were; the choice before them was Christianity or Islam. Both for 
religious and political reasons a German colonial power should 
obviously give preference to a move towards Christianity. It was 
clearly proved that an Islamic African tribe soon became fanatic in 


24 Becker, Ibid., p. 640. 
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its adherence to Islam with all the complications which followed for 
the state. So political wisdom for the future of the German colonial 
enterprise was to favor and support all sound Christian effort, 
especially in educational and medical services, while in no way 
persecuting or restricting normal Muslim activities. The case was 
clearly put : "Forward is the motto, forward with Christian colonization 
and mission in Africa.”2¢ “We want to bring the German spirit to 
Africa, but not without Christianity."17 

The political question was a double one: the domestic and the 
colonial. The Colonial Congresses had been organized partly for 
scientific, religious, and commercial purposes, but also in order to 
rally popular support for the whole colonial enterprise. Christianity 
had deep roots in the German people in spite of some humanistic and 
‘free thinking’ tendencies. Popular support for the colonial enterprise 
therefore had to be found among people who were loyal supporters 
of the Christian churches. The Center Party, the Catholic party, was 
a strong force in the German Retchstag. Was it really conceivable that 
in the long run Christians in Germany would support a colonial 
enterprise which would favor policies which led to the spread 
of Islam ?*5 


Today not only the German colonial empire has gone, but also 
the empires of Belgium, France, Great Britain, Holland, and Portugal. 
So the political situation is totally different from what it was before 
the First World War. Some of the issues raised at the German Colonial 
Congresses are no longer alive, and some of the predictions made did 
not materialize. However, some of the deepest issues, both religious 
and human, are stil with us. Preconceived notions and ignorance 
still play & part in human affairs. Two aspects of the Colonial 
Congresses seem to be of abiding value: there was an earnest search 
for and study of the factual situation, however inadequate it may 
be deemed today; and there was an open debate about the inter- 
pretations of the findings. This is a good program even for the last 
quarter of the twentieth century. 


Boston Unwerstty School of Theology Per Hassine 
Boston, Mass. 


?9 A. Merensky, Ibid., p. 670: “Vorwärts sei die Parole, vorwärts in Afrika mit 
christlicher Kolonisation und Mission.” 

*7 Pastor Diestelkamp, Ibid.: “Wir wollen das Deutsohtum nach Afrika bringen, 
aber nicht ohne das Christentum." 

28 Hansen, Ibid., p. 654. 


THEOLOGY AND MYSTICISM 
IN THE WRITINGS OF ZIYA GÖKALP * 


Scholars have long recognized the contributions of Ziya Gókalp 
(1876-1924) to modern Turkish nationalism. For that reason, a 
prodigious number of articles have appeared about him, and he is 
one of the few Turkish intellectuals whose major works have been 
published in English translation. There is another aspect of Gókalp's 
thought that deserves more attention than it has yet received. 
Almost forty years ago, J. Deny pointed out that Gokalp’s ors de 
guerre was Tilrklegmek, Islámlagmak, Muaswlagmak.? While his call 
for Turkification and modernization has been extensively studied, 
his simultaneous call for Islamification has been examined only 
peripherally. This essay will attempt to demonstrate that Islamification 
was a viable, integral part of Gókalp's program for reform. Islam 
pl&yed & crucial role in Gókalp's thought, and there is good reason 
to think that he envisaged a more positive position for Islam than 
that given it in the secular Turkish republio. 

This is not to say that Gókalp's writings are devoid of secularist 
or even anti-religious remarks. In work as extensive and as diverse 
as Gókalp's, such contradictions are to be expected. It is a mistake 
to overemphasize such remarks to the extent of claiming that 
"Gókalp's God is society."* Thus it is true that Gökalp claims in his 


* This paper was presented at the eighth annual meeting of the Middle Eastern 
Studies Association, held in Boston in November, 1974, and revised in the light of 
comments made there, The author wishes to thank Dr. Hafez F. Farmayan of the 
University of Texas for his help in preparing the paper for publication. 

1 There are too many works by or about Gókalp to list them here; see Ismet Binark 
and Nejat Sefersioglu, Z4ya Gökalp Bsbliyografyasi: Kitap-Malake (Ankara: Türk 
Kültürünü Arastirma Enstitusü, 1971). The English translations, which were of great 
help in facilitating this paper, are Niyazi Berkes, Turkish Nationalism and Western 
Civilization. Selected Essays of Ziya Gökalp (New York: Columbia University Prees, 
1959), and Robert Devereux, The Principles of Turkism (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1968). 

3 J. Deny, “Zias Goek Alp," Revue du monde musulman, LXI (1925), 11-12. 

4 The remark is that of Uriel Heyd in Foundations of Turkish Nationalism. The Life 
and Teachings of Ziya Gékalp (London: Luzac and Co., 1950), p. 56. It should be 
pointed out that Heyd does acknowledge the influence of Islam on Gökalp; he 
suggests that Gökalp might have fathered an Islamio reform movement had it not 
been for Atatürk (p. 82). Yet Heyd insiste that Gökalp wanted the separation of 
religion and state (pp. 88 f£), a belief that I find untenable. Similarly, Niyari Berkes 
uncovers many religious aspects of Gókalp's career, yet argues that he would probably 
have reconciled himself to Atatürk's policy (Easays, p. 14). 
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autobiography to have devoted himself completely to nationalism. 
He does say: “Neither theology nor mysticism could give me this 
philosophy of hope and this theory of salvation. They were unable 
to penetrate into the ideals of modern hfe."* But Goókalp's life, his 
philosophy, and his poetry belie such claims. They are all permeated 
with the influence of Islam and tasavvuf. 

In his personal life, Gókalp was intensely religious. Sufism was at 
the very heart of his basic philosophy of values. His mystic 
sensibility facilitated his acceptance of Durkheimean sociological 
vocabulary and nationalistic ideas. He expressed political and 
religious ideas in the same terms. The total unity of his mystic 
perspective created an identification of state and religion, not a 
separation of them. On the practical level, he stood for the elimination 
of foreign, reactionary “high Islam” and for the nurturing of Turkish 
“folk Islam.” 

Gókalp came from Diyarbakir, an area of Anatolia filled with 
poets, mystics, philosophers, members of the ‘ulama’, and political 
exiles—all groups whose influence is stamped on Gókalp's thought. 
His father impressed him with the value of secular education, but he 
also received a sound religious training from his uncle Hasip Efendi, 
a distinguished scholar of Islamic theology. Mysticism, as practiced 
by Sufis and the tarikat in general, held great attraction for him. 
In 1893, he attempted to commit suicide and later wrote that it was 
due to his inability to discover haktkat-+ kübra (the great truth)—the 
connection with the mystic obsession for al-hagg is obvious.’ Gökalp 
used mystic terminology to describe his contact with Naim Bey, a 
revolutionary with whom he was jailed in the Tagkigla prison: 
"I made him my Spiritual Guide (pir) as he had revealed to me the 
right path to the goals for which I should consecrate myself."* 
He included Jalal al-Din Rimi among his “Turkish” heroes. 

This curious mixture of religion, politics, and education serves to 
illustrate Niyazi Berkes’ remark that Gokalp’s “temperament, his 
environment in his home town, and his education brought three 
forces to struggle against each other: mysticism, theology, and the 
natural sciences."" The often stated purpose of Gókalp's career was 
to reconcile these forces, not to make one supreme over the other. 


4 Berkes, Mesays, p. 37. 

5 See Ziyaeddin Fahri, Ziya Gókalp: Sa vie et sa sociologie (Strasbourg: Berger- 
Levrault, 1035), passim. 
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Time and time again, he emphasized that Islam and modern 
civilization were compatible. He criticized those who would*zeifice 
one for the other. To his own satisfaction, he attained a synthesis 
of Turkish, Islamic, and modern ideas. How did this come about? 

As a philosopher, Gókalp was above all else an idealist. Everything 
in his work proceeds from a basis of idealism; he was convinced that 
ideas and idealism were the surest weapons in the war against tyranny. 
He had the ideal as the center of his religion; the ideal was also at 
the heart of his nationalism. Sufism was the key to this idealism. 

According to Gókalp, Sufism corresponded to idealism, but it 
differed from tasavvuf, “a general term covering various doctrines 
which did not ascribe a real existence to the world of sensibles.” 
The true Sufi was a seeker of perfection who passed through three 
stages (makamat) which anticipated Western philosophy. The first 
stage was simple mysticism which rejected the “world of sensibles" 
and was epitomized in the saying, innamé al-kawn khaydl (existence 
is but a chimera). Progress to the next stage came with the discovery 
that ideas are shaped by existents : lawn al-mà' lawn snà'4h (the color 
of water is the color of its container). But the highest stage of 
idealism was that in which ideals construct their own perfection : 
mà hakama al-gadà ‘ald al-ashyd’ sla bihā (Providence does not 
judge things except as they are).§ Gökalp thought this three-stage 
quest for perfection reached its highest point in the philosophy of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi and that it was paralleled in Western philosophy by 
the sequence Berkeley-Kant-Nietzsche. The highest quality of 
Sufism was the equivalent of Nietzsche’s or Fouillée's sdées-forces. 
By implication, the realization of the sdées-forces, or the ideal 
(mefküre), is the duty of the true Sufi. This philosophy of the will 
creating ideals opened the way for Gókalp's postulation of national 
values: “We can find the philosophy of values of today im the rich 
treasures of tasawuf.” ° Hence the whole structure of Gókalp's thought 
rests on essentially mystical foundations, and his nationalistic goal 
becomes a religious, not just a secular, duty. 

Gókalp also depended greatly on religion in defining his concept 
of nation. The Sufis pursued a mystical union with the Godhead; 
the various tarikat, with their elaborate rituals of initiation, zskr, 
etc., formed a kind of model for a religio-mystical-political entity, 
based on the collectivity of the community. In the world of tasavvuf,- 
the individual was nothing. His supreme, and only, goal was union 


8 See “The Philosophy of Idealism of Ibn al-'Arabt," in Berkes, Essage, pp. 50-55. 
9 Ibid., p. 52. 
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with God. Géókalp's attitude towards the nation bore striking 
resemblance to these mystical notions. 

Just as Gökalp expressed his theory of values in religious terms, 
so he found in Durkheimean sociology and nationalist philosophy 
another parallel to mystic beliefs. No doubt there were also pragmatic 
reasons for Gokalp’s attraction to sociology. Durkheim's greatest 
interest was the problem of the integration of social systems, the 
discovery of the forces that hold a society together. Gókalp's country 
was being ripped apart by centrifugal forces; his problem was to 
find a basis of cohesion, to create a modern nation. In European 
thought, Comtean "consensus" led directly to Durkheim’s formulation 
of terms like organic solidarity, lesprit commun, and l'üme sociale. 
Individual interests were offset by the ‘conscience-collective,’ “beliefs 
and sentiments held in common.” This Durkheimean vocabulary 
provided Gókalp with the ideas he needed to create a theoretical 
base for Turkish nationalism, yet his acceptance of these ideas was 
facilitated by their affinity to mysticism. His use of the ‘conscience- 
collective’ was distinctly mystical. Conscience to Gókalp was “the 
faculty which perceives, not material qualities, but values which are 
spiritual.”’1¢ If the individual conscience was spiritual, it followed 
that the collective conscience of society was the arbiter of that 
society’s mores. Since Gókalp had identified the mores of a society 
with ‘urf (customary law) and had made $jmà' (consensus) the foremost 
of the usūl (sources of law)—even more important than nagg 
(scripture)—he was free to postulate: “In Islam, truth is that which 
is held by the majority. Islam is not an obstacle to the foundation 
of a modern state.": Thus there was no clear distinction in Gókalp's 
mind between the essence of Islam and the essence of nationalism, 
for his idea of the nation was the mystical union of individuals into a 
state whose collective will formed the basis for the ideals and the 
values of the society—a concept very closely related to the traditional 
Islamic ideal of wmma. Indeed, Gókalp specified that common 
religious beliefs were crucial to his idea of nation: “Nationality is 
not determined by language alone but also by religion.’’3 

Gökalp was not an individualist. Like the Sufis, he was a seeker 
of collectivity, of oneness. “Appeal is the property of the beauty 
(jamal) and sanction that of the majesty (jalal) of the Ideal. Through 
these two powers the ideals merge all individuals into a united, 
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homogeneous, moral oneness."13 He clearly believed in fang’, the 
annihilation of the individual in the whole. He condensed this belief 
in the maxim ferd yok, cemeyet var; kahk yok, vazife var (There is no 
individual, there is society; there is no right, there is duty).14 
This may clarify Gókalp's assertion that the pious man was a 
"socializer" because he fought individualism : 


He deprives himself of the comforts and delights of life such as 
talking, sleeping, eating, drinking, and of avoidance of pain and 
displeasure. By doing these things, he fights against the desires 
of individuality and elevates himself above these desires. It is 
true that this is not sufficient for becoming socialized, but 4t te 
an indispensable prerequtstie.1s 


For Gókalp, both religion and society required the mystic annihilation 
of self. Because the nation was a mystic entity, Gókalp exhorted the 
social thinker to 


listen to the nation which is crying “ideals are nothing but my 
tendencies; values are nothing but my sentiments; language, 
morality, law, art, in short, everything is in me; don’t try to 
invent them by yourself, but try to discover them in me. 
Progress means going down deeper into me. I am your conscience 
and you be my consciousness. Seek me so that I may disclose 


myself to you.’’!¢ 


Yet if the state had its own mystical qualities, it stil could not 
dispense with religion. “Religion is the most important factor in the 
creation of national consciousness as it unites men through common 
sentiments and beliefs."17 

It is highly misleading to describe such a conception of nation as 
secular. To Gökalp, the state was the earthly reflection of religion; 
the individual was subordinated to it, as the mystic was to God, 
in order to find esctasy (vecid). As God is supreme in His creation, 
so the caliph is supreme within the nation. As God’s decrees 

13 Ibid., p. 69. 

14 Cited in Deny, Revus du monde musulman, LXI (1925), 11. Compare with his 
poem Tevhid in Fevziye Abdullah Tansel, Ziya Gokalp Kulliyati—I. Şiirler ve Halk 
Masallari (Ankara : Tärk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1952), p. 59. 

15 Berkes, Essays, p. 189. The emphasis is mine. 

18 Ibid., p. 165. 

17 Ibid., p. 192. 
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Bupercede individual wishes, so the will of the caliph supersedes the 
desires of any one group. Thus, when Gokalp attacked interference 
in state affairs by the Islamic hierarchy, he was not harboring 
secularist ideas. He was merely expressing his vision of the caliphate 
and his dislike of formal, Ottoman Islam. He drove home this point 
in his poem Halife ve Mufts.18 Parts of the poem have seemingly 
secular implications, especially the verse Devlet sle medrese ayrs tks 
Glemdir (State and medrese are two different worlds) Gökalp added 
that mufti and caliph have nothing to do with each other (Msi ile 
halife birbirine karışmaz). This is simply in accordance with the 
Durkheimean principle of division of labor: the mufti is a man of 
learning, not an official (Müfti bir memur değil, simi oman kişidir). 
The caliph has the prerogative of legislation, which is justified by 
religion. His authorities are custom and consensus (Merei órfle 
toma’...); the maxim “Obey those in command" expresses the fact 
that legislation is completely in the hands of the Shadow of God 
(Tegri'sgs$ tamamen Zrll-ul’lah’ in elinde, | Ulwl-emre taat ndtskrir bu 
esast). The fact that Gokalp used the terms caliph and “Shadow of 
God” rather than the more secular sultan or padigah emphasizes the 
idea that he was only concerned with freeing the Islamic umma 
from the reactionary bondage of the 'ulama' by reinterpreting the 
traditional caliphate. 

This leads to another facet of Gókalp's call for [slamlagmak : the 
substitution of Turkism for Ottomanism in religion. He suggested 
that Ottoman Islam had been based on two things: a religious logic 
that enclosed science in the framework of religion and a religious 
polttaque that wanted to base all law on a fefva.1° Both concepts were 
inadequate for the modern state. A new, Turkish, religious ideal had 
to replace the old Ottoman Islam, yet it could not be divorced from 
Islam. On the theoretical level, Turkish religion “was a particular 
manner for conceiving life in community, a life assuring happiness 
to the individual and a solid ordinance to the social consciousness. 
Communality (cemaat) was a reunion... of the faithful of the same 
locality [which] affirmed their union by conforming to the ritual 
gestures of the wdadm.”* This concept, which the Turk possessed 
"uneonsoiously," was an affirmation of the positive value of religion 
as a factor in the organic solidarity of the state. 


18 Text in Tansel, Siirler, p. 180. Compare Berkes, Essays, pp. 223-233. 

19 Cited in Deny, Revue du monde musulman, LXI (1925), 16. The original comes 
from Dogru Yol. Hakimiyet-i Milliye ve Uindelerin Tasnif, Tahlil, ve Tefsiri (Ankara: 
Matbuat ve Istihbarat Matbaasi, 1023). 

*0 Ibid. Compare Berkes, Hssays, pp. 191-192; 225. 
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On the most practical level, “Turkism in religion simply means 
having religious scriptures, sermons, and preaching all in Turkish."1: 
This is one of the most deceptively simple of all of Gókalp's 
pronouncements. The Turkish republic applied it literally and rather 
unsuccessfully. What Gókalp was proposing was really the de-inter- 
nationalization of the Islamic umma, stripping it of its peculiarly 
Arab and Persian accretions, and leaving its quintessential qualities 
for the new national religion. It must be emphasized that this was 
not an attack on Islam or the role of religion in the state; it was an 
outgrowth of the attitude which rejected self-defeating cultural 
dichotomies in Ottoman language, art, or music. Not the least 
interesting feature of this demand for the Turkification of Islam is 
that it opened the door for the promotion and fruition of two ancient 
traditions dear to Gökalp and preserved by the Anatolian tarikat : 
the ghézt ideal of militant faith plus the primacy of “folk Islam.” 

Gókalp once described national crisis, or the experience of \alamity, 
as the “social Gabriel" which unites a dispersed people. Di i the | 
crises brought on by the First Balkan War, the World War,'and the 
Mudros Armistice, Gókalp felt this arousal of spirit and sense of 
mission and expressed them in some of his most intensely religious 
poetry. He demonstrated just how closely connected Turkism was 
with the ghazi tradition. This was most directly stated in Asker 
Duası (Prayer of a Soldier), a poem dated—intentionally *À—May 29, 
1913, the anniversary of the fall of Constantinople.» 


Elimde tüfek, gönlümde İman, 
Dileğim iki: Din ile vatan... 
Yolumuz gazà&, sonu şehadet, 
Dinimiz ister sıdk ile hizmet 
Igl&m'1 &bad eyle ya Rabbi! 
Diigmani berbad eyle ya Rabbi! 


In my hand a gun, faith in my heart, 
My wishes are two, religion and homeland... 
Our path is ghazd, its end is martyrdom, 
Our religion needs sincerity and service... 
Make Islam flourish, O God ! 
Destroy its enemies, O God! 


21 Berkes, Hssays, p. 301. 
33 Ibid., p. 70. 
23 Text in Tansel, Siirler, p. 63; for date, see p. xxx. 
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His llàhi: Çocuklar için (Hymn for Children) expressed the same 
sentiment just as vividly : 


Hilal haga yenilmesin: Amin | 

Türklük bitti denilmesin: Amin ! 

Yoldan çikan halla [slim edelim ! 
Yoldagimiz iz’an olsun: Amin | 
Rehberimiz Kur’an olsun: Amin !44 


Do not deliver the Crescent to the Cross: Amen |! 
Do not say the Turks are ruined: Amen ! 
Lead back to Islam those who have left the path, 
Our comrade will be understanding, 
Our guide will be the Qur'àn. 


And in İngiliz den Sakın he appealed to religion in urging resistance 
to English demands : 


Bütün diinya onun kulu, 
Bir hür kaldı: Anadolu ! 
Odur açan zulme cihat: 
Borcumuzdar ona imdat. 
Allah, Resul, hep gehitler 
Simdi bizden bunu ister. 


All the world is their slave, 

Only one remains free: Anatolia ! 

There the war against oppression has begun: 
Our duty is to assist. 

God, the Prophet, all the martyrs 

Demand this of us now | 


In writing these poems, and others like them, Gökalp was not 
expressing bigotry. He was neither cynical nor ironic when he wrote 
of the dream of Kiz Elma during Turkey’s darkest hours. It is 
simply that Gókalp was acutely aware of the power of Islam to 
define the goals of Turks and to mobilize them in support of the 
nation. This was one of the many interrelationships between the 
Turkish people, their concept of country, and their faith. 


%4 Ibid., pp. 61-62. 
35 Ibid., pp. 318-314. 
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The attraction of folk Islam is well enunciated in many of Gókalp's 
writings, along with his hostility to the ‘ulama’. He believed that 
the religion of the “Ottoman elite" (havas) was not that of the 
“Turkish elite," The members of the ‘ulama’ were not the repre- 
sentatives of the people; the true leaders were the $mams and 
dervish babas. He wrote that "the Turks wil find their Turkish 
Ideal still surviving in the life of their words, proverbs, folk-tales, 
and folk-epics."*" Similarly, the true principles of religion were to be 
found among the common people and their beliefs. Though this 
sometimes might lead to the espousal of pre-Islamic ideas, Gökalp 
perhaps saw no contradiction in that. For example, Gókalp mentions 
the old Turkish notion of Gók-Tanrt (God) and Erlkk-Han (god of 
punishment) He points out: “Because the Turks regarded God 
as beautiful they loved him and were not terrified by him,”?8 
This blended perfectly with Gókalp's Islamic mysticism. His poem 
Din (Religion) elaborated the same theme of divine love common 
to the ancient Turks and their dervish descendants : 


Benim dinim ne ümittir, ne korku; 
Allah'ima sevdiğimden taparim ! 
Erenlerin esrarindan söz söyle: 

Seven kimdir, sevilen kim, sevmek ne ?*? 


My religion is neither hope nor fear; 

I worship my God out of love! 

Tell of the secrets of those who have found Truth: 
Who is the lover, who is the beloved, what is love? 


It is wel known that the mystics of the tarikat were largely 
responsible for preserving the remnants of ancient Turkish cultural- 
religious idiosyncracies in their rituals.2° So it should not be surprising 
that specific aspects of the ideal Turkish Islam encouraged by Gókalp 
were in fact dervish activities that he, like many Turks, had known 
since youth. He wrote: “The importance that the Turks attach to 
the singing of hymns and the Mevlsd in the mosques, and to the 


15 Berkee, Hasays, p. 107. 

37 Ibid., p. 95. 

23 Ibid., p. 108. 

29 Text in Tansel, Şiirler, p. 111. 

30 For some examples of this, see J. K. Birge, The Bektashi Order of Dervishes 
(London: Luzac and Co.; Hartford: The Hartford Seminary Foundation, 1937), 
pp. 213-214. 
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performance of poetry and music in the tekkes, is an expression of 
the aestheticism in the practice of their religion."*! Even after the 
advent of Atatiirk, Gókalp continued to speak of the “ecstasy” 
derived from the singing of hymns and the recital of the mystic 
poems in tekkes during the zikr.## He especially praised the “rapture 
and joy" of hearing the Mevlid (Birthday Poem of the Prophet)—in 
fact, he wrote a touching Mevlid Duass himself.% 

To conclude, Gókalp reconciled Islam and Turkish nationalism; 
he did not separate them. His religious sensibilities led from a conflict 
between faith, nation, and science through an elaborate philosophical 
maze back to his starting point: an affirmation of the basic, simple, 
and human qualities of his faith. 


University of Texas Exton L. DANIEL 
Austin, Tez. 


31 Berkes, Essays, p. 108. 
3? Ibid., p. 901. 
33 Text in Tansel, Şiirler, p. 807. 


THE SYRIAN NATIONALIST UPRISING (1925-1927) 
AND HENRI DE JOUVENEL 


France, which had long-standing cultural and commercial relations 
with the Levant, established its control over Syria militarily on 
July 25, 1920, after dislodging Faysal—the third son of the Sharif 
Husayn ‘Ali of Mecca—who had earlier established a provisional Arab 
government in Damascus technically as a deputy of the Supreme 
Allied Commander in the Middle East, General Allenby.1 To maintain 
the position of France in Syria, however, proved more difficult than 
capturing it. In addition to the difficulties created in Cilicia by the 
Turkish nationalists under Mustafa Kamal, there were troubles 
within, especially in the outlying areas—in the land of the 'Alawites 
in the Jabal Ansariyya region, in Hauran, and in northeastern and 
central Syria. The continuing internal troubles explain, at least in 
part, the fact that the first three French High Commissioners in Syria 
and Lebanon were high military officers—General Gouraud (October, 
1919-April, 1923), General Maximé Weygand (April, 1923-November, 
1924) and General Maurice Sarrail (November, 1924-November, 
1925). Though by the end of 1922 France had apparently succeeded 
in consolidating her position in the mandated territories, the general 
attitude of the people was one of sullen resentment, and the 
nationalists of the time of Faygal were biding their time for an 
opportunity to throw off the foreign yoke.* Such an opportunity 


1 The ciroumstances leading to the esteblishment of an Arab government in 
Damascus and tts overthrow by the French have often been discussed in a subjective, 
partisan manner. For an ‘Arab’ point of view, see Amin Sa‘id, Al-Thawra al-‘Arabiyya 
al-Kubrü (The Great Arab Revolt) (Cairo, 1934); ‘Abd al-Rahman Shahbandar, 
Mudhakkirát (Memoirs) (Cairo, 1939); Ahmad Qadri, MudhakhirdH ‘an al-thawra 
al- Arabiyya al-Kubra (My Remembrances About the Great Arab Revolt) (Damascus, 
1956); Hagan al-Hakim, Mudhakisrdit: sgafahat min tartkh Suriyya al-haditha (My 
Memoirs: Pages from the History of Modern Syria) (Beirut, 1965); S&ti* al-Hugri, 
Yawm Maysaliin (The Day of Maysalun) (Beirut, 1948); Ghalib al-'Ayy&aht, Al-[¢ahat 
al-siyasiyya wa asrdr al-iniiddd al-Ifranss (Political Explanations and Secrets of the 
French Mandate in Syria) (Beirut, 1955). And for a ‘French’ point of view, see Emile 
Wetterlé, Em Syrie aveo le Général Gouraud (Paris: E. Flammarion, 1924); Edouard 
Bremond, Le Hedjaz dama la guerre mondiale (Paris: Payot, 1931); Georges Catroux, 
Le Mandat francais en Syrie (Paris, 1922); Philippe David, Un Gouvernement arabe à 
Damas : le congrès syrien (Paria : M, Giard, 1923). 

2 When Charles Crane, of King-Crane Commission fame, visited Damascus in April, 
1922, he was received with great enthusiasm by the nationalist, antimandate elements 
who brought all their grievanoes to his ears. He was also prevalled upon to give some 
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presented itself in the uprising in July, 1925, of the Druzes in the 
Jabal al-Durüz (Djebel Druse) against the mandatory Power. 

Jabal al-Durüz, an inhospitable rocky region to the east of Hauran 
inhabited by the heterodox Druzes,? established a working relation- 
ship with the mandatory Power in the early days of the mandate. 
By a treaty signed in 1921 by Robert de Caix, the Secretary-General 
of the French High Commissariat, and the Druze notables, the Druze 
people agreed to recognize the French mandate in Syria and to 
receive & French Adviser and & contingent of French soldiers in the 
capital Suwayda’. The mandatory Power was also to help the Druze 
people with some technicians.4 The death in 1923 of the native 
governor of Jabal al-Durüz, Salim Pasha al-Atrash, and the inability 
of the notables to agree on a successor led the Representative Council 
(Majlis) of Jabal to ask the French Adviser, M. Trenga, to act on a 
temporary basis as the governor. He accepted the offer and worked 
for a few months rather successfully. He was replaced as the Adviser 
by one Captain Carbillet who also assumed the office of the governor. 
In October, 1925, the Majks in a surprise move made him the 
permanent governor.’ The bearded and grim-looking captain who had 
experience in colonial administration in French West Africa began 
his work with a good deal of enthusiasm and achieved some success 
in modernizing the primitive society. However, he soon incurred the 
displeasure of the Druze people partly because of his cold and tactless 
behavior towards the people, moluding the tribal chiefs, and partly 
because he tried to change the feudal economic structure of the 
country without sufficient consideration to the possible socio- 
economie effects. In Jabal al-Duriz, apart from a certain amount of 
land held on a personal basis, all other lands were common property 


talks before the nationalists to the intense chagrin of the mandatory Power. The result 
was that after the departure of Crane the French authorities arrested a good number 
of nationalist leaders. For an acoount of the eventa leading to the arrest and deportation 
of the nationalist leaders, see Hasan al-Hakim, Mudhakkiratt, pp. 68-162. 

3 For an account of the Druze people and their religion, see Antoine Isaac Silvestre 
de Sacy, Exposé de la religion des Druzes (Paris : L’Imprimerie royale, 1838) and Philip 
K. Hitti, The Origin of the Druze People and Religion (New York : Columbia University 
Presa, 1928). 

4 Text of the Treaty in Karim Khalil Thabit, AL-Durüx wa al-thawra al-Süriyya 
(The Druze People and the Syrian Uprising) (Cairo : Maktabat al-‘Arab, n.d.), pp. 75-78. 

5 For a description of the circumstances that led to the appointment of Captain 
Carbillet as the Governor, see Gabriel Carbillet, Au Djebel Druse (Paris: Éd. Argo, 
1929). For a ‘Syrian’ viewpoint that Carbillet intimidated the members of the majlis 
to secure his nomination, seo Hann& Ab! Ráshid, Jabal al-Durüz (Beirut, 1961), 
pp. 190-192. 
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subject to & three-yearly rotation. Under this system the chief 
families invariably took the best-cultivated lands and made the 
peasants work on their fields. What Carbillet tried to do im this 
respect was summarized in the report presented by the mandatory 
Power to the Permanent Mandates Commission: “The French 
authorities tried to put an end to this method of exploitation; they 
had worked towards the consolidation of the ownership of land and 
leaving it in the hands of those who were cultivating it." 

The Druze leaders were unhappy about the activities and behavior 
of Governor Carbillet, and though under the 1921 Agreement they 
were entitled to have a native governor they requested the High 
Commissioner to have him replaced by another Frenchman. This the 
High Commissioner, General Sarrail, was not ready to do, and he 
decided to take a hard line towards the Druze agitators. He not only 
treated the Druze delegation that had gone to Beirut to meet him 
in a cavalier fashion, but also instructed his delegate in Damascus, 
M. Deleslee-Desloges, to summon four important leaders of the 
movement to Damascus on the pretext of receiving their complaints 
and then to have them arrested and sent somewhere in forced residence. 
The delegate, aware of the trouble that the mandatory Power would 
have to face as a result of such a precipitous action of the High 
Commissioner, requested the latter to reconsider his decision. He 
informed the High Commissioner that all the chiefs of the influential 
families and all the officials were against Captain Carbillet, but not 
against France. Pointing out that the Druzes had received with warm 
sincerity Captain Reynaud, who was sent to officiate in Carbillet’s 
absence, M. Desloges thought that it was still on the level of the 
change of personalities. He was of the opinion that Captain Carbillet 
would not be subjected to any diminution or damage if he [the High 
Commissioner] replaced him, nor would it bring any humiliation to 
France since his successor would still be a Frenchman.’ 

The High Commissioner, however, refused to listen to this advice 
for moderation. The four chieftains were summoned to Damascus, 
and the three who turned up were arrested and deported to Palmyra. 
Sultan al-Atrash, one of the chiefs of the influential Atrash family, 
who probably saw through the ruse, remained at large. There were 
only two alternatives now before him: to give himself up to the 


6 Rapport provisoire à la Société des Nations sur la situation en Syrie el au Liban 
(Paris : Imprimerie nationale, 1926), p. 18. 

7 Text of M. Deleelee-Deslogee' letter in Débats Parlementaires : Chambre des Députés, 
December 18, 1925, ool. 4444. 
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French or to take up arms against the mandatory Power as he had 
done once in 1922. He chose the latter alternative. On July 18, 1926, 
a French reconnaissance plane was fired at, and two days later Sultan 
al-Atrash and his followers numbering probably from six to seven 
hundred at this time took possession of Salkhad to the south of the 
capital Suwayda’. This was followed by another success: a small 
detachment of 175 French soldiers sent to rescue some French airmen 
who had forced-landed at Kafir on the Azra‘-Suwayda’ road was 
attacked and out to pieces by the insurgent Druzes under Sultan 
al-Atrash. The uprising had begun. 

At the beginning, the French mandatory authorities did not take 
the matter very seriously. Even as late as July 30, 1925, General 
Sarrail had allowed a battalion to leave for Morocco where the French 
were engaged in quelling an uprising led by the Rif leader “Abd al- 
Karim.: The correspondent of The Times also reported from Damascus 
that the uprising was likely to flicker out as a result of the punishment 
which the French planes had inflicted on the villages of the insurgents. ® 

Things, however, took an entirely different turn. A hastily gathered 
French army composed mainly of the French colonial soldiers and 
commanded by General Michaud was taken by surprise by the Druze 
horsemen and defeated on July 31. The victorious Druzes captured 
a good amount of war materials and provisions. “It was a defeat," 
bemoaned one French General, “with great consequences for the 
tranquillity of Syria. It was a heavy blow to our prestige."1 
It certainly was. It also gave a great boost to the morale and 
self-confidence of the insurgents, and their number began to increase 
by leaps and bounds. 

The effect of the uprising of the Druzes began to be felt in other 
parts of the country. The nationalists of the urban-based People’s 
Party (Hizb al-Sha‘b) found in this a good opportunity to stage a 
popular uprising throughout the country and get rid of the mandatory 
Power. Proclamations were issued calling on the Syrian people to 


8 The most recent work on the uprising in the Rif is by David 8. Woolman, Rebels 
in the Rif: Abd el Krim and the Rif Rebellion (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1968). 

9 The Times, August 4, 1925, 9:b. 

10 Charles Edouard Joseph Andréa (Général) La Révolte druze ef Pinsurrection de 
Damas (Paris : Payot, 1937), p. 65. — 

A The People's Party was founded by a number of Muslim nationalist leaders in 
the early part of 1925 with the blessings of the High Commissioner, General Sarrail. 
Being an anti-olerioal himself and a nominee of the anti-clerical Herriot Government, 
Sarrail wae eager to prove that he did not have any special relationship with the 
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rise in revolt and join with their ‘Druze brethren.’ All kinds of 
rumors were afloat, and the Muslims of Damascus were agitated and 
excited. The reaction of the non-Muslim inhabitants was one of fear 
and apprehension. In spite of all the excitement and the publication 
of high-sounding proclamations, however, no general uprising took 
place at this point either in Damascus or anywhere else in the country. 
The nationalists were hesitant to come out into the open and fight 
against the mandatory Power. The continued effervescence of the 
Damascus populace, however, changed the attitude of the leaders 
of the People’s Party. It seems that by the third week of August, 
they firmly committed themselves to an active participation in the 
uprising. The mandatory Power, with a view to forestalling any 
trouble in the towns, had the leaders of the Party arrested and its 
office sealed. Three influential nationalist leaders—‘Abd al-Rahman 
Shahbandar, Hasan al-Hakim and Nasib al-Bakri—succeeded in 
eluding the French and reaching Jabal al-Duriiz on August 25.12 
It was agreed between Shahbandar representing the Syrian nationalists 
and Sultan al-Atrash representing the insurgent Druzes that they 
would fight together to put an end to the mandatory regime and 
that neither party would enter into a separate treaty with the 
mandatory Power at any time. A ‘government’ was set up with 
Nasib al-Bakri as the president. The flag of the ousted government 
of Faysal was adopted as its flag by the ‘government,’ and it was 
ceremonially hoisted atop public buildings in Suwayda’. 

Disorder, lawlessness and briggandage began to spread in different 
parts of the country, especially the eastern desert area. The Bedouin 
tribes—like the Ruwala and the Shammar—ever ready to take 
advantage of any trouble and disorder were already on the move. 
Early in September, a convoy of four cars was attacked on the 
Damasous-Baghdad road eighty miles to the northeast of Damascus. 
Inhabitants of the villages along the fringe of the desert were panicky, 
and some of them began to move towards the interior. 

Though the mandatory Power succeeded in recapturing Suwayda’ 


Maronite Christians as his predecessors had had, and that he was going to maintain 
an attitude of impartiality towards the different religious sects in Syria and Lebanon. 

12 “Abd al-Rahman Shahbandar was a physician by profession and a nationalist 
of a rather radical nature. He was the Foreign Minister in the last ministry formed 
st the order of Faygal in 1920. Hasan al-Hakim, a resident of the Maydan Quarter of 
Damascus, was the Director of Poste and Telegraphs during the period of Faygal. 
Later, he became the Prime Minister of Syria twice--in 1941 and in 1951. Nasfb 
al-Bakri was a scion of the traditionally-famous Bakri family of Damascus which 
claimed its descent from the first caliph of Islam, Abü Bakr. 
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on September 24, 1925, and relieving the French garrison beleagured 
in the citadel there, the French army had to fall back for lack of 
provisions. In the meantime, the nationalists had risen in revolt in 
other parts of the country such as Hamah, Aleppo, Idlib and even 
Damascus itself. The increase in the activities of the insurgents in 
the dense orchards around Damascus—the Ghütah—made the French 
military authorities determined to stamp out such activities. From 
time to time, regiments composed mainly of the Circassians, Senegalese 
and Madagascans were sent to the neighboring villages on ‘cleaning 
campaigns (nettoyage). On October 13, for example, a detachment of 
these troops left Damascus with the avowed purpose of putting an 
end to the activities of the insurgents who were operating in an area 
to the east of the city. The soldiers returned the following day bringing 
with them 115 prisoners and 24 dead. The dead bodies were unloaded 
in the Merje Square, and the prisoners tied together with ropes were 
paraded by the corpses. The soldiers returned to some other villages 
in the same area and burned down two villages completely and 
parts of others. 

The mandatory authorities accused the villagers of having aided 
or abetted the insurgents, and they killed or took into custody those 
they believed to be guilty. The peasants complained that they were 
innocent. They alleged that they had repeatedly called upon the 
French authorities for troops to protect them against the visit of the 
insurgents, that the troops were either not sent or consisted of Syrian 
gendarmes who gave up their arms without a fight, that the insurgents 
had come and demanded food or lives of the peasants, and that in 
the absence of any governmental protection they were forced to save 
their lives by feeding them. An honest peasant, reported the United 
States Consul-General in Beirut, Paul Knabenshue, found himself in 
a most precarious situation : if he ventured on the road, he could be 
fairly sure either of being robbed by the insurgents or of being killed 
by the French authorities as an insurgent. He was of the opinion 
that the French repressive measures had been “badly managed" 
and “needlessly brutal." Those measures, had tended to increase the 
activities of the insurgents rather than stamp them out. Those whose 
. houses were burnt down immediately joined the ranks of the 
insurgents.!3 

It was in this tense atmosphere that & band of insurgente under 
one Hasan al-Kharrat, previously a guard in one of the government 
buildings in Damascus, entered the city through the Shughür Quarters 


13 United States of America, Department of State, Document No. 890d.00/279. 
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on October 18. Joined by some persons—mostly from the lower 
echelons of the society—of the Shughür and the Maydàn Quarters, 
the band advanced as far as the beautiful ‘Adham Palace, overpowered 
the guards without much difficulty and set the building on fire. 
Probably the aim of the insurgents was to kill the High Commissioner, 
who often stayed there when he visited Damascus, in retaliation 
against the massacre of the Ghütah villagers by the French soldiers. 
The High Commissioner, however, was out and did not return until 
the following day. There were some armed clashes in the bazaars, 
and confusion and panic were general in the town. At this point the 
French military authorities had the soldiers withdrawn from the 
predominantly Muslim Maydan Quarter of the city. Then withont 
any warning, the French started bombarding the Shughiir and the 
Maydàn Quarters from the Citadel at six o'clock in the evening. 
Sporadic firing continued throughout the night, but the damage 
either to life or to property was not great. The following morning, 
troops were withdrawn also from the central and southeastern areas 
of the city thereby leaving, among others, the Christian Quarter 
undefended. About ten o’clock in the morning, bombardment began 
again not only on the two Quarters believed to be harboring the 
insurgents, but also on the dense bazaars in the heart of the city. 
Airplanes and tanks were also brought into operation. The bombard- 
ment from the Citadel and strafing from the planes continued till 
about the noon of October 20 when, at the intercession of some 
Christian and Muslim notables of the city, General Gamelin, the 
Commander of the French forces, ordered the bombardment to stop 
on condition that the city should pay a collective fine of 100,000 
Turkish gold pounds and deliver 3,000 rifles. 

Conflicting claims have been made regarding the extent of damage 
to property and loss of life as a result of the bombardment. L’ Humansté 
placed the number of dead at over fourteen hundred. “Here is 
something," remarked the paper with bitterness, “that will certainly 
raise the prestige of French militarism in the eyes of the Syrians."14 
The Times put the number at twelve hundred.’ The accredited 
representative of France to the Permanent Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations, Robert de Caix, put the number of causalties 
at 150 and the number of houses destroyed at 186.1* The latter seems 


14 L'Humanité, November 17, 1925. 

1b The Times, October 29, 1925. 

16 The League of Nations, Permanent Mandates Commission, Highth Session, 
Minutes, p. 150. 
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to be an excessively low figure considering the fact that an extensive 
area of about four hectares including some bazaars with closely- 
huddled shops like the Stik Midhat Pasha (also called Straight Street) 
was destroyed as a result of the bombardment.!7 

If Damascus was cowed down by the demonstration of the French 
military might and was apparently calm, the activities of the insurgents 
continued in other parts of the country. The area to the north of 
Damascus as far as Nabk was under their effective control. Moreover, 
in November the Druze army under Zayd al-Atrash, brother of 
Sultan al-Atrash, advanced towards a strategically important area— 
southern Lebanon. On November 9 the Druze army captured Hasbaya 
on the western slopes of Mt. Hermon, and two days later Kawkaba, 
a small Christian village, fell before the advancing army. The panic- 
stricken Christians began to flee towards the coast. The important 
town of Marj ‘Uyiin was also captured. 

The Druze penetration into southern Lebanon had three serious 
aspects. First, there was the danger of a general uprising of the 
Lebanese Druzes and the Shi‘ites who up to that time were waiting 
to see which way the wind would blow. Second, the insurgents by 
again entering a mountainous area were trying to force the issue 
in a theater of war suitable to their own tactics. Third, a Druze 
advance into the Big& could cut off the Beirut-Damascus-Aleppo 
railway line and threaten the entire coastal area.!$ 

The Druze advance into southern Lebanon continued in the third 
week of November, 1925. On November 20 the town of Rashaya to 
the northeast of Marj "Uyün was attacked and occupied after some 
engagement. The reinforced French forces, however, counterattacked 
and with a better fire power easily drove the Druze army out of 
Mar] 'Uyün, Hàsbayà and other places. Southern Lebanon was saved. 


1? The destruction of Damascus created an intense feeling in the neighboring Arab 
countries because of its special position in Arab and Islamic history. A poetic desoription 
by a French scholar of the place of Damascus in the world of Islam is worth quoting: 
“Where can we study the old and the new better than in Damascus, that significant 
city ? Let us climb the Qasyun and see the town at our feet—heotic, gifted, constantly 
renewed.... We behold some of the panoramic sites of history and human thought: 
at our feet the tomb of the Andalusian Ibn ‘Arabi, behind us the crypt of the Seven 
Sleepers with ita seven giblas.... The Mosque of the Umayyads and oountlesa 
sanctuaries provide blessings from the past to safeguard the troubled present. 
The city achieves and proclaims the concord between men and things, nature and 
human life.” Jacques Berque, The Arabs: Their History and Future, trans. Jean 
Stewart (New York : Praeger, 1864), pp. 27-28. 

18 E. W. Polson-Newman, "The Revolt in Syria,” The Nineteenth Century, January, 
1926. 
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Since the beginning of the uprising, the opposition against General 
Sarrail was gaining ground in Paris. Shelton Whitehouse, the chargé 
d'affaires of the United States in Paris, reported to the Department 
of State that the revolt in Syria had caused very great concern to the 
French Government and that General Sarrail was blamed for these 
events, at least by the Right.1* The position of the General was further 
undermined by the fact that the Herriot Government which had 
sent him to Syria and Lebanon as the High Commissioner had fallen 
in April, 1925. The immediate cause for the recall of General Sarrail 
was the menace of a very damaging debate in the French parliament. 
The interpellation of which Desire Ferry, an opposition Deputy, had 
given notice reflected the spirit of violent opposition to the General 
which, the Government apprehended, it would have to face both in 
the Chamber and the Senate. Again, the newspapers of the Left which 
had so long been backing the General began, with the exception of 
L’ Œuvre, to back down. The General was recalled by the Government 
on October 30, 1925. 

The French Government, eager to retrieve its prestige in the 
mandated territories and its image in the Western countries, decided 
to appoint a civilian as the High Commissioner. Their choice fell on 
Henri de Jouvenel. Prior to his appointment as the High Commissioner, 
Henri de Jouvenel held a number of important positions. He was the 
editor of the newspaper Le Matin and had acted as the Chef de 
Cabinet to the Minister of Justice im 1902. He occupied the same 
position in the Ministry of Commerce in 1905. In 1921 he was elected 
a Senator from the département of Corrége, and his eloquence 
immediately won him a place on the policy-formulating Foreign 
Affairs Committee. In 1922 Poincaré, then the Prime Minister, sent 
him to Geneva to represent France at the newly-established League 
of Nations. The troubles in Syria that led to the recall of General 
Sarrail made the French Government think that the appointment of 
a man well-known in the League circle to the position of High 
Commissioner in Syria and Lebanon would be helpful in the 
restoration of French prestige and image in the mandated territories. 

When questioned by journalists subsequent to his appointment as 
High Commissioner about the policy he was going to follow in Syria, 
Henri de Jouvenel declared that his desire was to bring about a reign 
of peace in the mandated territories. Internal peace, he said, was 
directly linked with external peace. Consequently, it was necessary 
for him to collaborate with the neighbors of Syria, as well as with the 


19 Department of State, Document No. 890d.00/203. 
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Syrian people. He was aware, he said, that the Syrian people aspired 
for independence and that peace and order could be reestablished 
only by delivering into their hands, to the degree that the situation 
warranted, the responsibility for administering the country. He 
expressed his unwillingness to inflict a military administration over 
Syria, though he felt that & certain number of armed forces would be 
necessary to maintain order.?° 

On his way from Paris to Beirut in the last week of November, 
the new High Commissioner stopped at Cairo to discuss the Syrian 
question with the Syro-Palestinian Committee. He was aware of 
the influence that the Committee had with the Syrian insurgents 
and thought that an agreement with that body would be a useful 
step in his endeavor to bring peace in Syria. The Committee presented 
& memorandum to the High Commissioner in which the conditions on 
which it was ready to extend its cooperation were laid down. 
The entire land under the French mandate was to be constituted 
into a single state. As for Lebanon, there was to be a “free and direct" 
plebiscite to give the people a chance to express their opinion whether 
they wanted integration (sndymam) with the state of Syma or desired 
a separate existence. A provisional national government was to be 
set up. The mandatory Power was to arrange the elections for a 
Constituent Assembly. The mandate was to be abolished, and the 
relation between France and Syria was to be decided by an 
Agreement for a fixed period. The Agreement or Treaty was not 
to encroach on the sovereignty of tbe Syrian nation in any way.? 
This was more than the High Commissioner was ready to concede, 
and the negotiations broke off. 

When the High Commissioner arrived in Beirut, fighting was still 
going on in southern Lebanon. The activities of the msurgents in the 
Ghiitah and in some quarters of Damascus were as brisk as before 
and the situation in other towns continued to be as uneasy. 

In December, a delegation with a Lebanese Druze leader, Emir 
Amin Arslan, at the head left Beirut with the blessings of the High 
Commissioner for Jabal al-Durüz with a view to entering into 


20 See the report on Henri de Jouvenel and on his press conference in the United 
States of America, Department of State, Document No. 890d.00/229. 

11 The Syro-Palestinian Committee consisted of some Muslim leaders like al-Hajj 
Amin al-Husayni from Palestine and Ihs&in al-Jübir! from Syria whose mission it was 
to diseredit Britain and Franoe, the two mandatory Powers in the Middle East, and 
demand the immediate independence of the Middle Eastern countries. 

33 The text of the memorandum in Muhi al-Din Safarjalini, T'ünkA al-thawra 
al-Süriyya (Damascus, 1961), pp. 293-297. 
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negotiations with the leaders of the insurgents about the termination 
of the hostility. The terms that the delegation was authorized to 
offer were kept secret. It seems probable that the unconditional 
surrender of arms was insisted upon. Possibly there was also the 
assurance of a lenient treatment in case of submission. This the 
insurgents were not ready to do. Prudence dictated that they should 
extract guarantees not only for their safety but also for some improve- 
ment over the status quo such as the unification of the Syrian states, 
or else their uprising would be without any meaning or justification. 
The delegation returned to Beirut without achieving any success. 

On December 13, 1925, General Andréa, the Commander of the 
French forces in the Damascus region, announced the willingness of 
the High Commissioner to receive a delegation of the leading person- 
alities of Damascus to discuss the situation existing in the country. 
The Syrian leaders were not averse to the idea of such a conference, 
and a meeting of the leading citizens of Damascus was held in the 
Municipal Hall at which twenty persons were selected to form the 
delegation.3 The delegates agreed on the demands that they were to 
present to General Andrés and the High Commissioner. The conference 
between the delegates and the High Commissioner took place 
in Beirut on December 21. The High Commissioner opened the 
discussion by saying that peace was the precondition to a general 
amnesty and the beginning of a constitutional regime and that as 
long as the insurgents did not lay down their arms, there could be 
no talk of an election or a constitution. The members of the 
delegation were clearly disappointed. They pointed out that only to 
put pressure on the insurgents for the surrender of arms would not 
pave the way for peace. The granting of amnesty was important. 
Without that assurance, the delegates could hardly exert their 
influence on the insurgents for the establishment of peace. The 
conference came to naught.*4 

Earlier, on December 11, the High Commissioner had issued a 
proclamation to the people of Syria and Jabal al-Durüz in which he 


23 Among those selected were Faris al-Khirl who had been one of the ministers 
in the short-lived Arab government under Faygal; Kurd “Alf, a well-known man of 
letters who had become Minister of Education in 1928 and had for a long time been 
the president of the Arab Academy, Damascus; Emir Sa'id al-Jazi’irf, one of the 
grandsons of the famous Algerian nationalist leader “Abd al-Q&dir; Lutfi al-Haffar, 
later to become Prime Minister for a short while in 1939; “Ata al-Ayytibi, who held 
positions in a number of cabinets, and ‘Arif al-Quwatl{ of the notable QuwatlI family. 

*4 For the statements made in this conference, see Muhi al-Din Safarjalini, T'ürikh 
al-thawra al-Süriyya, pp. 312-318. 
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made another appeal for peace. He pointed out that the Representative 
Council of Lebanon was about to frame a constitution for that country 
and maintained that the same privilege could be enjoyed by the 
Syrians and the Druze people if peace was reestablished. He regretted 
the fact that some people persisted in a war which did not harm 
France—‘‘for, France was too far and too strong"—but which reduced 
Syria to misery by impoverishing her public treasury, by ruining the 
villages and crops, by depriving the women and children of their 
shelter and by retarding the work towards the independence of the 
country. He called upon all “‘well-disposed Syrians, all patriots of 
good faith” to work with him for the establishment of peace and 
security and the development of national wealth. 

The proclamation fell on deaf ears. The Syrians’ feeling of suspicion 
for the motives of France was too pronounced to be transformed into 
a feeling of cordiality and understanding by a couple of proclamations. 
During the visit of the High Commissioner to Aleppo in the second 
week of December, the lack of enthusiasm of the local population 
was quite evident, and the United States Consul in Aleppo, Altaffer, 
was of the opinion that the coolness and indifference of the people 
indicated less a lack of popularity of the man than the country which 
he represented. He also thought that there was a desire on the part 
of the French administration to alienate the Aleppo region (which 
was comparatively calm) from Damascus so as to bring about a more 
complete isolation of the latter. In order to accomplish this, the High 
Commissioner appeared to encourage the ambitions of northern Syria 
at the expense of Damascus in such matters as the administrative 
autonomy and the transfer of capital to Aleppo. To the various 
groups interested in these questions he said that northern Syria 
was at the moment the “real Syria" and that he desired to lend 
his support to that section which had remained Joyal to the mandate. 
Consul Altaffer thought that the sentiment of the people could be 
summarized by the statement of a local notable who said concerning 
the visit of the High Commissioner that France had so far sent four 
High Commissioners to Syria but that as far as the Syrians were 
concerned, they were all alike, that the people desired independence 
above all else, but that if independence could not be obtained, they 
wanted the British to assume the mandate. When questioned about 
the preference for the British, he replied that under a British mandate 
Syria could be united with the neighboring Arab states of Iraq and 


25 See the text of the proclamation in enclosure no. 2 to the United States 
Department of State dooument No. 890d.00/334. 
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Palestine thus bringing about a larger union of the Arab states than 
could be accomplished in any other way.* 

In January, 1926, the High Commissioner came out with another 
proclamation which was directed towards the Druze people. He asked 
them to lay down their arms. They would be given the right to frame 
their own constitution, choose their own government and select their 
own officials. “In continuing the war," he declared, “it is against 
your own hopes and your own liberty that you are fighting."*? A reply 
signed in the name of “the Druze people” showed that the Druzes 
were determined to continue fighting. The High Commissioner was 
reminded that they had taken up arms only when all their peaceful 
efforts to convey their grievances had failed. They could not lay 
down their arms because they could not put faith in the promises 
of the French. They saw no value in the unilateral declarations of 
the High Commissioner. Only in a conference between a French 
and a Syrian delegation under the aegis of the League of Nations 
could the future of Syria be decided. Until that was done, “the Druzes 
would continue to fight.’’*8 

The peace negotiations of de Jouvenel thus failed. This failure 
could be attributed to & number of factors. First, the repressive 
measures carried out in Damascus and in the outskirts of the city at 
about the same time that the High Commissioner was issuing 
proclamations for peace were so severe as to make the people doubt 
if he desired anything other than settlmg the matter by military 
force alone. Second, the nationalist leaders, whether in active revolt 
or not, suspected that the High Commissioner was following a policy 
of ‘divide and rule,’ and his statements and moves in Aleppo were 
not calculated to allay that suspicion. Third, the High Commissioner 
seemed determined to have peace only on his own terms. He stated 
repeatedly that it was for the insurgents to choose war or peace. 
It appeared to many, however, that he left them very little choice. 
His offer of peace had been limited practically to a request that they 
surrender unconditionally. The letter of the High Commissioner to 
his Envoy Extraordinary in Damascus, Pierre Alype, shows that he 
was neither disposed to make any concession to the insurgente nor 
too concerned about the continuation of the fighting. “France 
mobilized seven million men during the war,” so ran the letter; “she 


26 Report of Consul Maurice W. Altaffer, Department of State, document 
no. 890d.00/3820. 

37 Text of the proclamation in L'Asie française, January, 1926. 

38 French text of the Druze reply in L' Asis francaise, January, 1926. 
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has not yet been obliged to mobilize one man to carry out at the 
same time operations in Morocco, operations in Syria and the 
occupation of the left bank of the Rhine. Her expenses in Syria do 
not amount to one-six-thousandth of her annual budget. In other 
words, the efforts do not weigh heavily on her shoulders.’’2® 

Undaunted by the failure of his peace negotiations, the High 
Commissioner embarked on & plan of introducing the constitutional 
form of government with a view to making the uprising and the 
insurgents irrelevant in the socio-political life of the mandated 
territories. The way this was done, again, did not endear him to 
the nationalists. 

He began with Lebanon. While opening the Lebanese Representative 
Council (an advisory body the members of which were partly elected 
and partly nominated) early in December, 1925, the High Commissioner 
declared that since the Council had proved by its attitude that it 
had, like the Lebanese nation, the firm will to maintain the regime 
of peace under the French mandate, it was necessary to give to the 
Lebanese people some benefit which that peace and that mandate 
brought. He declared that he would request the Governor of Lebanon 
to convoke an extra-ordinary session of the Council with a view to 
allowing deliberations on the constitution to be introduced. He said 
that if the other Syrian states 3 wanted to participate in the benefits 
of these liberal institutions, they would know the means to get them.*! 

In the last week of December, 1925, the High Commissioner issued 
an order directing the holding of elections in the Territory of the 
‘Alawites and in those districts of the state of Syria which had not 
been placed under the martial law. The two-stage elections were to 
take place on January 8 and 12 (1926), respectively. It was also laid 
down in the order that prior to the meeting of the Representative 
Councils, the deputies from each sanjaq and vilayet were to meet 
separately to express their opmion on the political tie that they 


22 Text of the letter, enclosure no. 12 to the United States Department of State, 
document no. 890d.00/349. 

30 After the establishment of the French mandate, Syria and Lebanon—sapecially 
the former—were subjected to a number of experiments in territorial reorganization. 
By 1921, there were five ‘states’ in the mandated territories: the state of Greater 
Lebanon, the state of Damascus, the state of Aleppo, the Territory of the ‘Alawites 
and the state of Jabal al-Durfiz. In June, 1922, three of the five states—those of 
Damasous, Aleppo and the Territory of the 'Alawites—were unified through an 
administrative fiat into a ‘federation.’ The ‘federation’ was dissolved in 1924 giving 
an independent status to the Territory of the 'Alawites. The states of Damascus and 
Aleppo were unified to form & unitary state called the State of Syria. 

31 Text of the speech in L’ Asie frangatse, November-December, 1925. 
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would desire to have between the unit which they represented and 
the other administrative units of Syria. The High Commissioner 
would then have them assembled according to groups which they 
might have decided to form.?3 This was regarded by the Syrian 
nationalists as yet another attempt to divide the country into 
fragments. It appeared to them that the mandatory Power was 
letting loose the centrifugal forces for its own. selfish ends. The latter 
tried to justify the measure by pointing out the local differences, 
the religious conflict and other divisive tendencies of the Syrian society. 
The reaction of the Syrian Muslims, however, was quick and bitter. 
A massive boycott was started, especially in Hims, Hamàh and 
Aleppo. The United States Consul in Aleppo reported on January 7 
that the Arab population was planning to boycott the elections 
while the Christians were not opposed to it. Four days later, 
however, he reported that the feelings of the Muslim Arabs against 
the elections were so strong that nearly all the Muslim and Christian 
candidates had withdrawn their names which were hurriedly replaced 
by some eleventh-hour candidates.* Printed notices exhorting the 
people to boycott the elections without any fear of imprisonment 
(stigal) or intimidation (tahdid) appeared on the walls of Aleppo and 
clandestinely circulated.25 The voters were also given a warning. 
Thsan al-J&biri, a member of the anti-Mandate Syro-Palestinian 
Committee, who was at this time in Lausanne advocating the Syrian 
cause sent a telegram to an organization in Aleppo—Stnyya al- 
Shamaéls—in which he urged the nation to refuse to vote until its 
demands had been accepted. “Any one who presents himself for such 
a duty," he warned, "had better ask that all the French troops shall 
be concentrated in order to defend his life.’’¢ 

In the face of such opposition, the elections took place on schedule. 
Polling was high in the Territory of the ‘Alawites (77 percent) and in 
the sanjaq of Alexandretta (74 percent) where the nationalist 
movement was virtually nonexistent and the influence of the French 
functionaries paramount. The case was entirely different in the areas 
dominated by the nationalists. According to the High Commissioner’s 


82 Recueil des actes administratifs du Haut-Commissariat de la république francaise 
en Syrie et au Liban (Beirut: Imprimerie Jeanne d'Aro, n.d.), VI, arrété no. 23, 
Deoember 21, 1925. 

33 United States of America, Department of State, document no. 890d.00/332. 

34 Ibid., dooument no. 890d.00/339. 

35 Text of a notice in Safarjalini, Tärfkh al-thawra al-Süriyya, pp, 339-340. 

3$ Text of the telegram in the Minutes of the Ninth Session of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, p. 116. 
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own admission, only 20 to 25 percent of the voters in Aleppo went 
to the polls, and in Hamah the opposition of the nationalists was so 
strong that the elections could not be held there at all.*7 

When the extent of the boycott became known, the French 
authorities took strong steps against the nationalist leaders. In 
Aleppo, Sa‘d Allah al-Jabiri, one of the influential local gentry who 
became the Prime Minister in 1943, ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Kayyali, a 
graduate of the American University of Beirut and a writer of some 
repute, and many other nationalist leaders were arrested. A big 
popular demonstration against the arrests was dispersed by the 
French soldiers with a heavy hand resulting in the death of fifteen 
persons and injury to over sixty.?? In Hims, eleven persons were 
arrested for opposition to the elections. Among those arrested were 
Hashim al-Atasi—for some time the Prime Minister during the reign 
of Faysal—and a number of local notables like Shukri al-Jundi, 
Tawfiq al-Jundi, Raghib al-Jundi and Mazhar Raslan. All the 
arrested persons were sent to Arwad Island off Tartts. An order of 
the High Commissioner issued in February, 1926, tightened the Press 
Law.3* The newspaper L’ Humanité made a scathing criticism of the 
measures taken by the High Commissioner: “The prisons are full. 
They are overflowing with political prisoners. Public and personal 
liberties are non-existent. In order to smother the voice of the native 
press which denounces his stupid measures, he has established a 
regime of censorship." 4° 

Meanwhile, the activities of the insurgents and the repressive 
measures taken by the French authorities in reply continued. 
The aims of the French authorities, as General Andréa the Com- 
manding Officer tells us, were to purge some quarters of Damascus 
of the insurgents, to keep a close eye on their propaganda and to close 
the entry of the bands of insurgents into the city.“1 With a view to 
stamping out the activities of the insurgents in and around Damascus, 
& massive military operation was launched by the French authorities 
on February 17, 1926. A contingent consisting mostly of French 
North African and Madagascan soldiers and the Armenian and 
Circassian auxiliaries attacked some quarters of the city in the early 
hours of the morning. The fighting and the bombardment from the 


37 Statement of the High Commissioner before the Permanent Mandates Commission, 
Ninth Session, Minutes, p. 116. 

38 Department of State, document no. 800d.00/339. 

39 Arr#é no. 137, February 23, 1026, Recueil, VII, pp. 82-83. 

40 L'Humanité, March 17, 1928. 

41 Andréa, La Révolte druze, p. 79. 
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auiomtiraslleuses continued for three days resulting in extensive 
damage. Many noncombattants were killed at the hands of the 
Ármenian irregulars who by their reckless behavior raised the ire of 
the Syrian people. The United States Consul in Damascus reported 
that the “villainous appearance" of the Armenian irregulars and 
their “apparent lack of organization” was such as to make “even 
an impartial observer inclined to consider them capable of 
any crime,” 42 

There were, as could be expected, loud protests against such 
measures, The Ghfitah branch of the Revolutionary Committee 
(al-lajna al-thawra) sent letters to the Greek Orthodox Patriarch and 
to the celebrated Muslim divine of Damascus, Shaykh Badr al-Din 
al-Hasani, urging them to use their influence with the French 
authorities to have those atrocities stopped. The letters described 
at length the “deplorable activities" of the French soldiers, and the 
insurgents vowed to reply in kind. “History and & just world will 
permit us to do this,” they wrote in their letter to the Patriarch, 
"as long as the French allowed the Christian Armenians a free hand. 
The French have no right to loot the houses of the innocent Muslims 
and rape Muslim women and then shamelessly call us pillagers."4* 
Many letters of the same kind were clandestinely circulated, and the 
United States Consul in Damascus, while forwarding two of them to 
the Department of State, remarked that the memoranda set forth 
views held by an overwhelming majority of the Muslims including 
those not actually in arms against the French as well as a “goodly 
number” of the Christians of Damascus. “Unfortunately for everyone 
concerned, including ourselves," remarked the Consul, “the majority 
of the charges contained in the letters are true." 44 It is worth noting 
that in this punitive expedition, the excesses committed by the 
Armenian and the Circassian auxiliaries were so pronounced as to 
make General Andréa, the Commander of the French forces and the 
Military Governor of Damascus, dismiss thirty-seven and imprison 
twelve of them.“ 

Henri de Jouvenel next tried to improve the quality of the native 
government of Syria. The native governments were, in most cases, 
used as the facade behind which the French functionaries worked. 
People had little faith m and respect for these governments not only 


43 United States of America, Department of State, document no. 890d.00/362. 
#3 Text of the letter in Safarjalini, T'ürikh al-thawra al-Süriyya, pp. 387-390. 

44 Department of State, document no. 890d.00/249. 

45 The Times, February 25, 1926, 13:d. 
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because they were mere ciphers but also because many of the 
ministers were of Turco-Circassian origin and hence looked upon by 
the Syrians as foreigners. The High Commissioner wanted to make 
the government of Syria more popular. The President of the state 
of Syria at this time was Subhi Bey Barakat who could scarcely 
speak Arabic and was heartily disliked by the Damascenes as much 
for his Turkish descent as for his blatant jobbery and nepotism. 
The choice of the High Commissioner now fell on Taj al-Din al-Hasani, 
son of the Shaykh Badr al-Din al-Hasani. Taj al-Din was neither a 
well-educated man nor a politician of repute. It seems that the 
influence of a respected religious family in softening the attitude of 
the Muslims towards the mandatory Power was one of the consider- 
ations in the minds of the High Commissioner in making this choice. 
However, Taj al-Din, possibly at the instance of the nationalists, 
made his acceptance of office contingent on the acceptance by the 
High Commissioner of a distinctly nationalistic program. The program 
included, inter alia, the framing of a constitution ensuring the 
independence of the country, the unification of Syria including Jabal 
'Alàwiyyin and Jabal al-Durüz, the return of the four districts of 
Ba‘labak, Hasbaya, Big& and Rashayaé to Syria, the regulation of 
the Franco-Syrian relations through a treaty which would not 
encroach on the national sovereignty of Syria but would preserve the 
“political influence" (al-nuftidh al-styastys) and “economic preponder- 
ance" (al-rujhan al-tqttsddt) of France, the entry of Syria in the 
League of Nations, a gradual withdrawal of the occupying forces 
from the country, the unification of the judicial system, and the 
proclamation of a general amnesty. 

The High Commissioner was unwilling to accept the program which 
he regarded as too sweeping and prejudicial to French interest in the 
Levant. In April 1926, he appointed Damüd Nami Bey as the 
president of the state of Syria.4? The attitude of the Syrian people 
to this appointment was one of utter indifference. He was widely 
believed to be a tool in the hands of the mandatory Power and hence 
incapable of realizing the national aspirations. The United States 
Consul in Damascus reported that the Syrians were not likely to love 
their Circassian president as they saw and experienced the revolting 


46 The text of the proposed program in Hasan al-Hakim, Mudhakkirati, 
pp. 357-358. 

4? Born in 1878, Nam! Bey was a Lebanese Muslim of Circassian origin. He married 
the daughter of the Ottoman sultan Abdulhamid II (whence the title Damad), but 
she was divorced following the dethronement of her father in 1909. He was a landlord 
with no experience in administration. 
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atrocities committed against them by the Circassian mercenaries. 
He also reported that following his appointment and reception, the 
president drove to the Umayyad Mosque to perform the noon-day 
prayer and that contrary to published reports, his drive to the mosque 
was not attended with any display of enthusiasm on the part of the 
population. The few people in the streets merely stared at him with 
curiosity, he went on to say, as they did at any procession. 4? 

Nami Bey was able to form a ministry which included three 
nationalist leaders.4* The ministry issued a program which did not 
differ materially from the one presented earlier by Taj al-Din 
al-Hasani. The attitude of the High Commissioner towards the 
program submitted by the ministry was apparently not unfavorable. 
He agreed to the necessity of having Franco-Syrian relations regulated 
through a treaty. He was also agreeable to the idea of having a 
constitution. He was also not opposed, he said, to the realization of 
Syrian unity through negotiations and peaceful means. The matter, 
he said, was not one between France and Syria, but between the 
Syrians themselves." This, it may be pointed out, was not wholly 
true. The French functionaries could not be said to have been totally 
neutral as far as the question of territorial reorganization was 
concerned. It was as much a Franco-Syrian question as an intra- 
Syrian one. 

Henri de Jouvenel acted as the High Commissioner in Syria and 
Lebanon for a little over six months—from the last week of November, 
1925, to the end of May, 1926. He was called upon to administer the 
mandated territories at a very crucial period when the presence of 
France was being challenged in Syria (though not in Lebanon at this 
point). This, coupled with the short duration of his tenure, made it 
difficult for him to evolve any new administrative policy. It is proper, 
therefore, to evaluate his performance as High Commissioner in 


48 United States of America, Department of State, document no. 890d.01/2. 

49 The ministry was composed of following: Minister of the Interior: Husnf al- 
Barüz!, a man of nationalistic sentiment from Hamih; Minister of Finance: Shakir 
Ni'mat al-Sha'bàni, formerly an officer in the Ottoman army and, on the whole, a 
Francophile; Minister of Education: Faris al-KhürL a nationalist of repute from 
Damascus; Minister of Public Works : Wathiq al-Mu'ayyid, & landlord with pro-French 
leanings; Minister of Agriculture: Lutfi al-Haffir, the president of the Damasous 
Chamber of Commerce and a nationalist; Minister of Justice: Yusuf al-Hakim, a 
Greek Orthodox Christian from Lattakia who was believed to be moderate in his 
political views. 

50 The text of the program in Hasan al-Hakim, Mudhakkirait, pp. 361-362. 

51 The text of the reply of the High Commissioner to the program submitted by 
the ministry in L’ Asie française, May, 1926. 
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relation to what he himself set out to do when he accepted the high 
office. In his opinion, the two things that needed to be done were: 
(a) to bring about a reign of peace in the mandated territories and 
(b) to deliver into the hands of the Syrians, to the degree that the 
situation warranted, the responsibility of administering the country.53 

As regards bringing peace in the mandated territories, Henri de 
Jouvenel did not quite succeed due as much to the fact that his 
peace efforts were limited to the publication of a couple of high- 
sounding proclamations and & demand for the unconditional surrender 
of arms as to the intensity of the punitive expeditions of the army 
and the excesses committed by the irregulars which exacerbated the 
feeling of the Syrians against the mandatory Power. Also, in his 
dealings with the nationalist leaders—viz. with those of the Syro- 
Palestinian Committee in Cairo in November, 1925, and with those 
who, at the High Commissioner’s own initiative, called on him in 
Beirut on December 21, 1925—the High Commissioner displayed a 
kind of flamboyance and hauteur which did not contribute towards 
the creation of mutual understanding. Ihsan al-Jabiri, a nationalist 
leader from Aleppo and a member of the Syro-Palestinian Committee, 
maintained that during his talks in Egypt the High Commissioner 
had assumed the attitude of a “Colonial Governor" who decides 
“the life and death of his subjects by a simple gesture."'s? 

Henri de Jouvenel could claim to have established a constitutional 
regime in Lebanon and & representative government in Syria. The 
claim, on closer examination, does not appear to be correct. Though a 
constitutional regime was established in Lebanon, in Syria the 
formation of the government was entrusted to a person who was not 
a Syrian but a Circassian and who did not enjoy even the minimum 
of confidence of the people. It was only the military might of the 
mandatory Power that kept him in position. The achievement of 
Henri de Jouvenel is thus highly limited due as much to the 
circumstances then existing in Syria as to his own limitations. 


Rajshahs Unwerstty SAFIUDDIN JOARDER 
Rajshahi, Bangladesh 


52 From Henri de Jouvenel’s prees conference after his appointment as the High 
Commissioner, referred to above, pp. 198-194. 
53 Text of Jabiri'e letter in L'Humanité, January 28, 1920. 


BUZURG ‘ALAVI’S WRITINGS FROM PRISON * 


INTRODUCTION 


Alexander Solzhenitsyn became a Nobel Prize winner because of 
his literary contributions after his release from prison. Dostoevsky 
unveiled a world of murderers, criminals, and plotters in his works, 
which he wrote after his liberation from forced confinement. 
Imprisonment, on the other hand, led Buzurg ‘Alavi, one of the 
outstanding writers of modern Iran, to this conclusion : 


There is hardly anything interesting in my life to deserve written 
notice. Again, the story has not ended yet and cannot therefore 
be recorded. [The choices I have are] death in exile or on the 
gallows, or treason to what I have always held sacred. If we 
were to suggest a happy end, well, back to Tehran, meeting 
friends and clinging passionately to all that has been lovely and 
bright for a whole life. If I were to write bare and dry facts 
without mentioning the events which have shaped my present 
lfe—and it is just not possible to mention them—what use 
will it all have for you ?} 


A professor at Humboldt University in East Germany, where he 
went after the fall of Mugaddiq's government in 1958, ‘Alavi 
expresses his intense longing “to go back to the streets and gardens 
of Shamiran to breathe the dusty air of Tehran once again,”* where 
he was born to a family of divines.? 


* I would like to express my gratitude to Professor G.M. Wickens of the 
University of Toronto for suggesting this subject for my post-doctoral research and to 
my colleagues, Professors Donald P. Little and Albert Kudsi-Zadeh, for going over 
the first draft of this paper and making useful comments. 

1 From Buzurg 'Alavi'a letter written in Persian to the author, dated October 24, 1967. 

2 "AN Akbar Kasm&’l, “Chand Yad-disht dar büra-i Navisendegün-| Ma’dgir” 
(A Few Notes on Contemporary Writers), Firdawsi, No. 813 (1348), n.p. 

3 H. Kamshad, in Modern Persian Prose Literature (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1966), p. 118, shows 1907 as the year of ‘Alavi’s birth. I. O. Movaisian, 
in "Zhizn'i litereturnaia deiatel ‘nost’ Bozorga Alavi” (The Life and Literary Activities 
of Buzurg ‘Alavi), Kratkie Soobshoh. Insi. Narodov Azii, LXVII (1903), 103, gives 
Feb. 14, 1908, as the birth date. For a detailed &ocount of ‘Alavi’s life, seo idem., 169-165. 
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Buzurg ‘Alavi received his education in Berlin, where his father 
Sayyid Abt 'l-Hassan had moved after World War I. Besides being 
proficient in German, he is well-versed in English, French, and 
Russian. During his student life he maintained contact with such 
Tranian scholars in Germany as Hassan Taqi Zadah, Jamal Zadah, 
Rashid Yasmi, Mirza Muhammad Qazvini and others.* He also came 
to know the Iranian student Taqi Arani, who later became the key 
figure in the Marxist movement in Iran. 

In 1928 ‘Alavi returned to Iran with a few students.6 He worked 
in Rasht on the newspaper Parvarish which was suppressed repeatedly 
for its progressive views,* and he published some articles and a few 
translations from Western literature in newspapers and journals.’ 
Here in Iran, too, ‘Alavi and Arani remained in touch with each other.® 

In June, 1931, the government of Iran passed an anti-communist 
law, under which Áràni and fifty-two other prominent persons 
including ‘Alavi were imprisoned in 1937. Arani died in jail on 
February 4, 1940, but after the Allied Occupation of the country 
in September, 1941, his followers were released under a general amnesty. 

Before his involvement with the Marxist-communist movement, 
‘Alavi was a writer of great promise, with a bright future in the 
development of modern Persian literature. Like Sadiq Hidàyat, Bahar, 
and other Iranian writers and poets, he had a deep love for ancient 
Tran and its glorious history and a contempt for the invaders of 
Iranian soil.” This feeling was generally shared by the Iranian students 


4 Muhumannad Sadr-Hashiml, T'ürikh-s Jardyid va Majallat-+ Iran (A History of 
Press and Periodicals in Iran), IV (Isfahan, 1953), 120-130. 

5 For more information about the Iranian studente in Europe, see Regi Arüsteh, 
"The Education of Iranian Leaders in Europe and America,” International Review of 
Education, VIII (1062-03), 444-450. 

$ Hashimi, Tärikh-i Jardyid, II, 65. 

7 Unfortunately, the author could not obtain theee articles. ‘Alavi, in his letter 
dated October 24, 1967, wrote that someone in Iran had most of them, but he did not 
give any information about that person. For more detail of his works, see Movsisian, 
“Zhizn’i literaturnaia," Kratkie Soobshch, LXVII (1963), 103-165; KA&mshád, Modern 
Persian Prose Literature, p. 124. 

8 Buzurg ‘Alavi, Panjah va-Seh Nafar (Tehran, 1942), p. 26. 

9 For discussion on nationalism in contemporary Iran, see Richard W. Cottam, 
Nationalism in Iran (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1964); Amin Banani, 
The Modernization of Iran, 1921-1941 (Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Presa, 
1961), pp. 14-15; T. Cuyler Young, “The National and International Relations of 
Iran," Near Eastern Oulture and Society: A Symposium on the Meeting of Hast 
and West, ed. by T. Cuyler Young (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951), 
pp. 199-200; and Leonard Binder, Iran: Political Development in a Changing Soctety 
(Berkeley : University of California Preas, 1962), pp. 76-88. 
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who were educated in Europe. In his story “Div... Div" (Demon... 
Demon),?° “Alavi wrote almost hysterically about the Arabs: 


Arab: that is adversity, barbarism, bloodshed, plunder and 
infamy and a hundred and one types of barbarities. This is their 
creed and law. , 
Like Hidàyat, he exulted over the past achievements of Iran. Such 
echoes are heard in the pages of “Div... Div”: 


Never, ... [ran shall never go down under non-Iran. The Greeks 
and Romans, with all their splendor, knowledge and accomplish- 
ment, paled into insignificance before us. Iran belongs to the 
Tranians.1* 


Political absolutism, the gradual breakdown of traditional society, 
and lack of freedom of expression led certain writers to take refuge 
in past glories. Some compromised with the situation and became 
advocates of the regime; others became cynical and pessimistic. 
‘Alavi, who also was soon disillusioned with this kind of patriotism, 
belonged to the group which managed to remain independent. Ancient 
Persian culture and history, which became a kind of obsession to 
Sadiq Hidaéyat and some other writers, were no longer a source of 
inspiration to him, and he produced successful imaginative literature, 
as is manifested in Chamadàn (Portmanteau), his first collection of 
short stories.!? 

In these stories, like a psychoanalyst he probes his characters with 
an underlying social perspective. It is of interest to note that while 
most of his male characters face psychological problems, the female 
characters are normal in their behavior. This is particulary apparent 
in “Sarbaz-i Surbi" (The Lead Soldier) and in '"Arüs-i Hazàr Dàmad" 


10 Tt waa written in collaboration with Sádiq Hidáyat and Shin-i Partaw, published 
in the collection Anirdn (Non-Iranian) (Tehran, 1981), pp. 23-40. In this story ‘Alavi 
expressed his deep hatred for the Arabe. Hidiyat and Partaw have respectively chosen 
the invasions of Iren by Mongols &nd Alexander to exprees their hatred of foreigners. 

1 Antrin, p. 29. 

18 Ibid., p. 28. 

13 (Tehran, 19034.) For a detailed analysis of some of the stories in this solleotion, 
see G. M. Wickens, “Bozorg Alavi's Portmaneau," The University of Toronto Quarterly, 
XXVIII (1958), 116-188, and J. Rypka, “Aus der Modernsten Bellestristik Irans,” 
Arch. Or., VII (1935), 302-313. 
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(The Bride of a Thousand Grooms):* He skillfully uses Freud's 
psychoanalytic propositions in these stories to create a psychological 
symbolism that was rather new in Iranian literature at that time. 
His deep interest in psychoanalysis and its use in literature may 
be attributed to his extensive study of European literature as well 
as his close association with Sadiq Hidàyat, who also showed great 
interest in this approach.15 

` During his imprisonment ‘Alavi completed some translations and 
wrote two books, Varaq Pdrah-ha-ys Zandan (Scrap Papers from 
Prison) and Panjah va-Seh Nafar (Fifty-Three Men). This paper 
analyzes these two works, shows the effects of confmement on his 
craft, and attempts to determine whether incarceration turned him 
from an imaginative fiction writer to a leftist critic of the regime. 


Prison is emphatically an integral part of all the stories in Varag 
Pérah. The miseries of his fellow political prisoners moved ‘Alavi 
so much that he drew the main protagonists of some of his stories 
from them.1¢ ‘Alavi described this collection in this way : 


Varag Pàrah is not an abstract term for these stories written 
in prison.... Most of them were scribbled on pieces of paper, 
sugar wrappers, old cigarette packets, and on paper bags in 
which fruit and sweets were brought for us. This was not done 
without peril [of losing one’s life].1” 


"Intigàr" (Expectation), dated at Zindan-i Qasr (Palace Prison), 
January D, 1939, is the only story in Varaq Párah in which the 


14 For a brief outline of these stories see below, p. 221. It may be pointed out 
that Prof. Wickens, dealing with “Sarbaz-i Surbi," writes that Kawkab ''is every bit 
as demented and incoherent as Mr. F." But comparison of these two main oharaoters 
of the first mentioned story shows that although, in Kawkab’s behavior there is a 
touch of madness (her fixation on the lead soldier as a symbol of good omen, eto.), 
on the whole, throughout the story her behavior is fairly purposeful. She aspires for 
& husband, a house and a child, eto. Mr. F., on the other hand, is dominated by the 
unconscious in his actions. He desperately needs somebody in his mother’s image, 
and the suppression and guilt feelings split his personality. 

15 For a study of the works of Hid&yat, see KümshAd, Modern Persian Prose 
Literature, pp. 137-208. 

36 Panjäh, p. 141. 

1? Buzurg ‘Alavi, Varaq Parah-ha-yi Zindén (Tehran, 1941), Introduction. 
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psychoanalytic approach, so typical of his stories in Chamadān is 
successfully applied. Mr. M., the main character, is a political prisoner 
who becomes insane in prison. The grace and equipoise of the story 
lie in compassionate characterization. The writer deftly portrays the 
hopes and agonies of prisoners living in a cell and reveals how a man 
with a certain psychological stamp is likely to act under such 
conditions. In delicate and moving expressions, he bares & prisoner's 


feelings : 


When one is in prison, one is not free. The greatest affliction 
is not that all contact with the outside world is cut off and that 
one lives far from one's family and people, far from the pleasures 
of life, beneath the boot and whips of a ruthless gaoler—oh, one 
perforce submits and grows used to these torments—the greatest 
misfortune and affliction is that even within this limited 
environment one is not free. There too one is in shackles: you 
must share your bed, your food, and your entire life with a 
number of others with whom you have nothmg in common on 
the moral or intellectual plane.!8 


Mr. M., basically an egocentric and narcissistic type of person who 
wanted to become different from others in his life, becomes completely 
disoriented i in prison. Out of helplessness and self-pity, he expresses 
his pathos and inner turmoil almost hysterically : 


His laughter was contracted, disproportionate, loud and incongru- 
ous. A few days ago the very laughter pulled all of us out of the 
cell, This is the very laughter that when I heard it, I put my 
hands over my ears. This is the very laughter whose echo I hear 
even now.... I hear a world of misfortune, of miseries and torments, 
a world of perseverance and tolerance hidden in these laughters.1? 


The deep reminiscence of Mr. M.’s love for his fiancée and the 
stark reality of imprisonment lead him to develop a fantasy of his 
own. Every week he expects his fiancée and mother, and when no 
one turns up, he becomes more and more pessimistic and frustrated. 
He withdraws from all the activities of his fellow prisoners, such 
as sculpture, painting, reading of smuggled books, or late-night 
gossiping. His concern with his eyes becomes deeper, because it is 


18 Ibid., pp. 37-38. Translated by Kümshhd, Modern Persian Prose Literature, p. 117. 
19 Ibid., p. 37. 
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the only means through which he sees everything in a different 
perspective. He thinks that he has “the power in his looks to rescue 
others from all terrestrial pains." He lives in his fantasies. At last 
there is & delusion of grandeur, and he thinks that in spite of being 
in prison he has the supernatural power to influence the decisions 
of all the great people all over the world. 

The writers point is that Mr. M., who from the very beginning 
had a strong desire to be very specific and different from other 
people, might have become a genius if he had been in a favorable 
environment; instead, he became insane because of perpetual frustra- 
tions. His originality deteriorated into abnormality as result of 
imprisonment. ‘Alavi’s realistic portrayal of the activities and agonies 
of himself and his fellow convicts make an effective story. 

The themes of other stories in Varaq Pdrah revolve also around 
the emotional and physical struggles of prisoners, the harsh conditions 
of prison, and the inhuman attitude of prison authorities. Regarding 
his motive, “Alavi says : 


I wrote with full consciousness of the risks involved, as I was 
convinced that the people of Iran did not know enough about 
these incidents and that for the next generations it was necessary 
to know how the ardent and freedom-loving youths of Iran had 
been treated during this black period.*9 


It is interesting to note that at least in the beginning it is difficult 
for him to accept the reality of his imprisonment. In the story 
“Padang” (Pestle) dated at Zindáàn-i Qasr, November 28, 1938, he is 
bitterly resentful of his confinement. His "emphasis on his own term 
of imprisonment, seven years, sounds as & refrain throughout the 
story, and has the effect of a whip, with which he lashes the ruling 
ciroles."31 He becomes subjective in his criticism : 


The lethargie, stinking and clumsy man, who blocked the way 
[of progress] of people and the segment of society which is like 
wax in the hands of the ruling class, have sent me into prison 
for seven years. Because of it I am disgusted with them and I 
wish a mighty storm would come and throw them against a rock 
and annihilate them. 1? 


20 Ibid., Introduction. 
at KAmshüd, Modern Persian Prose Literature, p. 117. 
*3 Varaq Parah, p. 13. 
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However, he does not fail to depict the beauty and misery of life 
beyond the confines of the prison. In the above-mentioned story, 
the protagonist wanders in the fields of Gilan, viewing the toiling 
peasantry, including young girls and women, “with their pants rolled 
up, knee-deep in mud in chilly spring, transplanting rice seedlings 
in the fields."?3 Of these women, Küchik Khanum is notable because 
of her beauty and her silent endurance of drudgery. Life for her means : 


In spring, the time of pleasant walks, she must perforce stand 
knee-deep in mud and slime; in summer she must perspire in 
tobacco fields, fruit orchards, and tea gardens; in autumn she 
must thresh; and in winter, when the fruits of this labor must 
be delivered to the landlord, she must suffer grief and cold.*4 


The incessant drudgery becomes intolerable when this newly-wed 
girl finds that her husband Ghulam Hussayn does not care for her 
&nd that his sister is also ill-disposed towards her. However, she 
discovers someone, Ke’as, a servant in the household, who becomes 
a source of solace for her. In the end, Ghulam Hussayn is accused of 
Ke’as’ murder and is imprisoned. 

The story lacks subtle characterization and an effective evolution 
of plot, but the theme is intermingled with the feelings of a prisoner, 
expressed in felicitous language : 


When two people are in love, the faintest hint, the slightest 
contact, the briefest glimpse is worth a world for them. This 
smile is like the eager looks of a prisoner who, in the damp 
dungeon, sees a distant shining sun through a loophole which 
opens after the interval of many months. This slit is the trap-door 
of his hope for freedom.* 


Probably the agonies of isolation and the afflictions of forced 
confinement make ‘Alavi, formerly a realistic and mostly an optimistic 
writer, enchanted with “death.” This is an unusual theme in his 
writings. Amongst the contemporary writers of Iran, Sadiq Hidayat, 
for one, seeks escape from the hard realities of life and finds refuge 
in “death.” He is obsessed with this philosophy. It is in “Ragqg-1 
Marg" (Dance of Death), dated at Zindan-i Qasr, April 29, 1941, that 
‘Alavi looks at life from a similar angle. 


33 Ibid., p. 8. 
a4 Ibid., p. 12. 
35 Thid., p. 11. 
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I am tired of this still life. The life I led was slow death. For me 
condemnation to death means deliverance from the tortures 
which no human being can endure. It is no longer possible for me 
to live. Life promises me no progress or cure.?9 


The overwhelming despair and helplessness in captivity at times 
lead him to write : 


My fierce feelings and fiery temperament see the entire world, 
at least my own world, as the dance of bones of the dead. Ah, I 
worship the dead and I love them.*? 


Unlike Hidayat, the fascination of death is a passing phase for ‘Alavi, 
and it can be assumed that the pessimistic expressions are born of 
his incarceration. 

‘“Rags-i Marg" is a commonplace love story of Murtaza, a school 
teacher, and Margarita, a girl from a Russian family settled in Tehran. 
Rajabif, a rich businessman with a treacherous nature, tries for 
Margarita’s hand, but she eventually kills him. Murtaza is imprisoned 
because he poses as the murderer. Later Murtaza is released and 
Margarita imprisoned following her confession of guilt. There is 
nothing very unusual in the contents. Besides Margarita, the main 
but non-Iranian character, the plot is interwoven with the (again 
foreign) “Danse macabre,” her favorite piece of music, deeply rooted 
in her past and present life. The story as a whole and especially the 
interpretation of the “Danse macabre,’’** shows the richness and 
fertility of the author's imagination and reinforces the fact that he 
remains "unmistakably Persian even when he writes of foreign scenes 
and people.’’2® . 

The anguish of isolation is very effectively described in some parts 
of this rather lengthy story. In a state of helplessness, he questions 
why he is deprived of books, isolated from every humane and 
humanizing influence, condemned to eternal silence, and robbed of 
all contact with the outside world : 


When I think that for the last four years I have seeri the 
reticulated moonlight... from behind the iron bars, when I see 


% Ibid., p. 110. 

27 Ibid., p. 118. 

28 For the complete translation of the interpretation of "Danse macabre” into 
* English, see K&mshád, Modern Persian Prose Literature, pp. 118-119. e. 

22 Wickens, University of Toronto Quarterly, X X VIII (1968), 119. P 
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this thief, who with every breath and every snore spreads the 
fetid smell in the air, who after stealing ten, twenty, fifty or 
even a hundred thousand of twmans of laborers and toilers of 
Tran will be freed or forgiven after a few days, whereas for many 
more years, [ must tolerate this grated moon, snoring, the stinking 
smell, the sounds of clinking keys, the sounds of boots, and in 
the worst situations whips, abusive language, [knowing that after 
all those tortures] exile will be my lot, it is but natural that the 
explanation of “Danse macabre’ given by Murtaza... would 
have more effect on me.39 


“Raqs-i Marg," which he wrote after having been in prison for four 
years,’ contains conflicting statements. The overwhelming pessimism 
changes his outlook on life : 


When we are all condemned to the yoke of life, [which is full 
of torture], we are bound to flounce and cry; this is the only 
medium of expressing our feelings. These are the clots of blood, 
which we shed from our hearts.?! 


On the other hand, he tries to gather his strength for a purposeful 
ideology : 


You do not know how virtuous it is to have a generous 
disposition; when one can sacrifice oneself for an idea, for a 
desire, for faith and belief—anything worth giving up one’s 
life for.** 


In '*Afv-i "Umüm!" (General Amnesty), dated November 29, 1941, 
the writer still is not strong enough to sacrifice his emotions at the 
altar of ideology. Love for society and people does not overshadow 
love for the beloved. Some of the reflections may be regarded as the 
writing of a novice in ideology, still in a state of transition. 


It is easy to philosophize. But it does not relieve my pain. I have 
come here and suffer torture in order to lessen the affliction of 
others. Would I really be able to do this task? I do not know. 
Perhaps I have not been made for struggle. This requires men 
who do not feel the pangs as intensely as I do.*? 


20 Varaq Parah, p. 118. 
31 Ibid., p. 117. 
32 bid., p. 136. 
33 Ibid., p. 75. 
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The story, a collection of letters written by a prisoner to his wife, 
is noteworthy for its objectivity. Criticism against the prison 
authorities and government is mild. Mostly it is an effective portrayal 
of a prisoner’s emotions. Some of the letters are highly sentimental. 


I have written and told you as well that you should feel free. 
Far from me you should seek your happiness, because ten years 
of imprisonment means a gradual death for me.... Bebüli dear! 
I am like a bleeding ulcer all over.... Whenever I imagine that it 
is possible to lose you one day—why do you ask me, “How do 
I react to this thought?” Ah, what importance has my plight? 
Of what use am I without you? I myself do not know. This is 
not because I cannot give you a reasonable reply. The fact is 
that even the thought of this possibility is unendurable.3« 


The hopes and fears of the prisoners, who try to believe even the 
petty rumors of general amnesty to be granted on the occasion of 
the wedding of the crown prince, are also skillfully depicted. 


II 


In the second book written during this period, Panjah va-Seh Nafar, 
he is optimistic, stronger, and more determined. In his own words: 


Torture produces the opposite effect among the strong. The 
people of this class cannot be cowed down by tortures. On the . 
contrary they become more powerful. I, for one, do not claim 
to have a strong spirit. But, certainly, I gained in spirits in the 
prison and became better equipped for the struggle. 


By "struggle" he means the fight against those in authority whom 
he considers responsible for the suffering of the Iranian people. The 
resolution to commit himself and his art to this purpose may be 


34 Ibid., pp. 69-70. Dr. P. N. Khánlari in his article “Khatirat-i Adabi Doktor Parviz 
Natil Kh&nlari dar bira-i Navisendah-i Kit&áb-i ChashmhAyash" (Literary Reminiscences 
of Doctor Parviz N&til Khanlari about the Author of ‘Her Eyes’), Sapid va-Siyah 
(White and Black), XII (1968), 15, tells us that during this term of imprisonment, 
"Alavi's wife also left him. In his words: ‘The expressions of tender but unfalfilled 
love which are usually found in the depths of his stories are perhaps the outcome of 
this unexpeoted separation." 

35 Panjah, p. 30. 
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regarded a major turning point in his life and his literary career. 
Undoubtedly, he was influenced by Marxism during his stay in Europe 
and took an interest in its propagation even after his return to Iran.?$ 
Later, this interest was transformed into an ideological commitment, 
but it is difficult to say whether it was a gradual development during 
or a direct outgrowth of his imprisonment. This point wil be 
discussed later. 

It was, indeed, during his incarceration that he took up the role 
of a social historian. 


I want to emphasize the historical aspect of the period in my 
book.... I want to reveal fully to my readers the warp and woof 
of the [Iranian] society during the black era. The disgraceful trial 
of the fifty-three persons, which is considered as one of the 
shameful relics of the history of Iran, was the outcome of the 
conditions and circumstances which established that "black 
domain.” In the trial of the fifty-three persons, their imprison- 
ment, and their release, all the classes of Iranian society were 
involved. If I succeed in revealing appropriately the calamity 
of the fifty-three persons in its true perspective, and all the 
occurrences around them, I think I will have analyzed the social 
conditions of Iran during the last twenty years.9? 


Consequently, the themes in this collection relate mostly to the social 
and political events of Hezà Shah’s period. Unlike Varag Parah, this 
is a meticulous report of the author’s experiences from the day of 
imprisonment till his release, written in the first person. The book 
begins with an account of the author’s unexpected arrest in the 
school where he was a teacher. The characters of the book come 
from all walks of life: cabinet ministers, judges, police officers, 
doctors, lawyers, gaolers, constables, students, and helpless intel- 


36 In 1930, Dr. Arani, Iraj Iskandri, and Buzurg ‘Alavi founded a magazine, Dunya 
(The World). In the mid-thirties, when open communist activity was forbidden, this 
journal was the only channel through which Marxist ideas could be circulated in Iran. 
See Sepehr Zabih, The Communist Movement in Iran (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
California University Press, 1966), pp. 65-66; T. Cuyler Young “The Problem of 
Westernization in Modern Iran,” The Middle Hast Journal, IT (January, 1948), 55; 
V. Courtois, ‘The Tudeh Party," Indo-Iranica, VII-ii (1954), 14-22; George Lenczowski, 
“The Communist Movement in Iran,” The Middle East Journal, Y (January, 1947), 
29-45; L. P. Elwell-Sutton, “Political Parties in Iran," The Middle Hast Journal, ITI 
(January, 1049), 46-48; A. RezA Arüsteh, Education and Social Awakening in Iran, 
1850-1968 (Leiden : E. J. Brill, 1969), pp. 143, 151-153. 

37 Panjah, Introduction, pp. 3-4. 
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lectuals all get together to expose various "grim" aspects of Iranian 
society in the early thirties. 

“Alavi describes with remarkable vividness his "horrible" experience 
during his first night in prison, the degrading attitude of the officials 
of the secret police during interrogation, the physical and mental 
torture inflicted by them and the superintendent of prison, the 
stinking atmosphere of the cells, the curse of idleness, and the 
strange habits adopted by the prisoners to keep themselves busy. 
Typical of such comments on administrative corruption and callous 
disregard of justice is the following : 


In prison, the difference between two thieves and two murderers 
is not made on the ground as to who has stolen more, or who 
has displayed greater callousness in committing murder and 
crime, and has eventually dealt a severer blow to society.... 
The sole criterion of distinction in prison is the amount of wealth, 
even if the wealthy person has amassed it through crime 
and theft.®8 


To get rid of this political and social chaos and moral degeneration, 
the writer dreams of'a total and sweeping change : 


The jail superintendent, who looks upon himself as the absolute 
master of the prison, is like a louse which wriggles amidst filthy 
hair and at times bites the head for nourishment and survival. 
But the latter gets no relief from itch by killing it. Another 
louse will perform the same duty. It is the head which must 
be cleaned.*? 


The author gives a graphic picture of the passing of the anti- 
communist 9? and anti-union laws by the government, the gradual 
hold of the police over the country, and the maltreatment of the 
accused intellectuals at the hands of the illiterate and ignorant secret 
police. But description of the activities, interests, unity, and stead- 
fastness of the fifty-three prisoners remains the writer’s major concern. 
After almost one year, this group is shifted to Zindàn-i Qasr (Palace 
Prison). At this time ‘Alavi decides to write a sort of prison diary 


38 Ibid., p. 30. 

39 Ibid., pp. 37-40. 

40 On May 19, 1931, a law was passed to deal with communist conspiracies. See 
Banāni, Modernization of Iran, p. 72. 
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in order “to reveal to the nation certain facts of great importance.” 
He describes the new prison with great feeling and eloquence and 
refers to the immediate past of the prison : 


The walls and courtyards of this palace have witnessed many 
things. The heart of these cells hides the mysteries of Iran’s 
history. They have seen Timür Tash “ participate in the opening 
ceremony of the prison, they have watched Timiir Tash writhe 
in grief and cry like old women.... These walls have housed 
coward ministers and members of parliament, the trumpet of 
whose bravery has today drowned the cries of the downtrodden 
Iranian nation in its fanfare.... They have witnessed with their 
own eyes the death of a frustrated and young simpleton like 
Jahansüz, and have kept silent.:* The walls of this palace 
personify the Iranian people who have suffered in silence such 
atrocities as would have shaken any other nation.@ 


The writer exposes various aspects of prison life, including the 
lawlessness prevailing in it. 


"Law does not enter the prison gate": these words were dinned 
into our ears, not once, not twice, but out of number by the 
jail staff... Law hardly existed in Iran, but it did retain a 
semblance. The judiciary did exist. The puppets would come 
and sit in the chairs of ministers and members of parliament.44 
But the prison was surrounded by the “wall of China.” None 
from the judiciary dared to come near its gate. 45 


Deprived of books, newspapers, and writing material, the group of 
fifty-three, consisting mostly of intellectuals, is forced to bear mental 
and spiritual starvation. The suffering endured by the writer because 
of this frustration is especially reflected in the two separate chapters 


41 For details of the fate of Timür Tash (Minister of Court, 1926-1933), see Joseph 
M. Upton, The History of Modern Iran: An Interpretation (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Prees, 1960), pp. 58-60. 

43 Dr. Jahinsaz led the Fascist movement in Iran. See Binder, Iran, p. 202. 

43 Panjah, p. 83. 

44 For details of administrative chaos in Iran after the abdication of Rex& Shah, 
see A. K.S. Lambton, “Some of the Problems Facing Persia," International Affairs, 
XXII (1940), 254-272; idem., “Modern Persia and the Future,” The Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, X X XVIII (1942), 431-430. 

4 Pasjáh, p. 46. 
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in which he gives minute details regarding the smuggling of books 
and newspapers into the prison. Furthermore, he describes the fruitless 
hunger-strike by this group, especially the participation and devotion 
of Khalil Maliki. 

‘Alavi reaches the heights of lucidity and elequence in the chapter 
describing the group's court trial He ridicules the preliminary 
formalities of the trial. The following passage depicts the nature 
of this "farce": 


We selected our own defense. Rather we knew that we had no 
right to select it. They selected advocates for our defense. The 
appellate judge was so demoralized that out of fear of incurring 
the displeasure of the police chief he did not even allow us to talk. 
These formalities, these armed guards, these colonels, these 
terrified faces of the public prosecutor and the chief of the court 
of appeal, closely resembled a puppet show.... Above this formal 
show loomed the shadow of death which with its bloody talons 
would strangle not only the prisoners and the accused, but also 
the appellate judge, the public prosecutor, and even the 
ignorant colonels. 47 


The writer’s tone is fiery and ruthless in this chapter, subjecting the 
political regime to a scathing criticism. He considers those in authority 
as traitors and the group of fifty-three persons in prison as true 
representatives of the masses. He presents the prisoners’ case in an 
eloquent and emotional introduction which is followed by a summary 
of the statements made by them in their defense. The culminating 
moment is the six-and-a-half-hour speech of Dr. Arani, the leader 
of this imprisoned group, in which he criticizes the ruler, the laws 
enforced in the country, and all the puppet administrators. He makes 
an impassioned appeal for the release of the prisoners : 


] know that you cannot acquit me. I do not make such a request 
to you because I know it is difficult to acquit Dr. Arani who 
has been arrested by the police. But this will also be a test of 
your personality and courage. Hest assured that all of us will 


48 Khalil Maliki broke away from the Tudeh Party later and formed the Iranian 
Socialist Society. For details of his political activities, aee Binder, Iran, pp. 214-218. 
4? Panjüh, p. 150. For details of helpleeenees of administrators, see Donald 
N. Wilber, Iran: Past and Present (Princeton: Prinoeton University Press, 1050), 
p. 100; A. R. Arüsteh, “The Role of Intellectuals in Administrative Development and 
Social Change in Modern Iran,” International Review of Education, IX (1903-64), 331-333. 
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be dead in another twenty years; and twenty years are not 
worth committing such a crime. Therefore take measures that 
your name be not remembered with reproaches and curses; 
acquit these innocent persons sitting in front of you. And 
acquit me.48 


‘Alavi looks upon Arani as his mentor. He states repeatedly and 
most eloquently in the book : “It was he who taught us how to fight, 
it was he who... gave us strength.” Finally, he describes with great 
pathos the tragic death of his hero in prison. He is anxious to 
accomplish his leader’s mission, regarding it his moral duty. 


The day has not come yet when we can say, “Doctor! raise 
your head from the grave and see that we have accomplished 
your mission and fulfilled your dreams.” We can only say, 
"Rest assured, Doctor! we have not sat idle. We are striving for 
your mission. That day will also dawn. We have faith that we 
shall achieve our goal, which was your goal also." 4° 


The book received high praise from Russian critics. A. M. Shoytov 
calls it “an exciting artistic work... artistically very much higher in 
quality than the previous works of the author.’’®® Movsisian, another 
critic, regards it “evidence of the growth of the author’s artistio 
mastery and the perfection of his realistic method."5* It is difficult 
to justify these remarks, however. Panjah va-Seh Nafar may be 
considered only a mirror or a collection of reminiscences of the 
author’s personal experience, lacking artistic interpretation of material 
drawn from life. ‘Alavi concentrates mostly on the details of life and 
activities of this group of fifty-three in prison; he lashes out at Reza 
Shah’s government and condemns the highest official in the land in 
the strongest terms, as is obvious from the earlier quotations. 

The language in Panjah va-Seh Nafar is undoubtedly very powerful, 
but it fails to envelop the reader in the grim atmosphere of prison 
and the chaotic condition of the country. One may compare it with 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s One Day 1n the lLa4fe of Ivan Dentsowwch, 
which draws on the experiences of a writer sentenced in 1945 to eight 


48 Panjdh, p. 176. 

49 Ibid., p. 207. 

50 A. M. Shoytov, '"Nekotoruie Osobernosti Tvorcheskoyo Metoda Bozorga Alavi” 
(Several Particular Creative Methods of Buzurg ‘Alavi), Kratkie Soobshch. Inst. 
Vostokovedeniye, X X XIX (1959), 27. 

51 Morvsisian, '"Zhizn'l literaturnais,” Kratkie Soobshch, LXVII (1963), 168. 
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years of imprisonment in a Russian concentration camp, but is not 
strictly autobiographical as is Panjah va-Seh Nafar. In Solzhenitsyn’s 
book there is no deliberate attempt to expose the terrible facts of 
ruthlessness and cruelty of the government and administrators that 
we see in ‘Alavi’s works. The author prefers, instead, to portray one 
ordinary day of Shukov’s life at the camp from reveille to retreat, 
in such a way that “... his title character Ivan Denisovich Shukov 
was quickly recognized throughout the country as a touching symbol 
of the suffering which the Russian people had endured under the 
Stalinist system."5* On the contrary, ‘Alavi introduces us to many 
Iranian characters behind prison bars, but none of them is as true 
and lifelike as Shukov. 

When Dostoevsky comes out of prison, he is well aware of “Crime 
Causation,” and that enables him to draw a revealing diagnosis of 
the psychology of a murderer, a plotter, or a criminal. The deep 
interest ‘Alavi had shown in psychoanalysis in his first work, 
Chamadan, does not develop such insight into criminals. He mentions 
prison in his later works, too, but mostly it is to depict the adverse 
conditions of prisons during Reza Shah’s reign rather than focussing 
on the theme of crime itself. Dostoevsky’s The House of the Dead 
shows that to him the prison especially unfolded a vast world of 
novel ideas and intricate situations. “Above all,” writes B. L. Brasol, 
“to him the Dead House became an immense laboratory in which 
his searching spirit was able to experiment and assay the whole range 
of feelings, sentiments and moods, forcibly thrust into the narrow 
space circumscribed by the walls of an obsolete penitentiary.” 53 
For ‘Alavi, in contrast, prison does not open such new vistas. He does 
not study the sufferers but concentrates upon the force which makes 
them suffer. This type of emphasis, especially in Panjah va-Seh Nafar, 
takes him in a different direction, so that he becomes the critic of 
the regime, not the revealer of the feelings of the people perishing 
in jails. Unlike Dostoevsky, “Alavi does not analyze the characters 
and inner minds of his fellow prisoners, and he lacks the Russian 
writer’s piercing insight.54 

53 Alexander Bolzheniteyn, One Day in the Infe of Ivan Denisovich, trans. Ralph 
Parker (New York : Time Incorporated, 1963), Introduction, p. xiii. 

53 B.L. Brasol The Mighty Three: Poushkin, Gogol, Dostotevsky (New York: 
W. F. Payson, 1934), p. 225. 

54 On the Iranian scene, only ‘Ali Dasht!l’s dyyim-+ Mahbas (Prison Days) 
(Tehran, 1921) oan be mentioned. As a young man nursing revolutionary ideas, he was 
arrested after the coup d'état of 1921, and he wrote this book in prison at that time. 


The comparison of 'Alavi's works with the Ayydm shows that the former exhibit a 
greater sense of realism and are by far superior pieces of literature. 
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Did prison play any part at all in turning ‘Alavi into a committed 
leftist? In Chamadün, the work written prior to his imprisonment, 
the unconsciousness of his characters was his primary concern. 
"'Arüsi Hazar D&mád," for example, referred to earlier, is a tale of 
the frustrations of a shiftless violinist whose very existence is governed 
by an impulse to recapture a lost melody which he heard once in his 
childhood from a girl He marries her, only to separate after one 
year when she fails to reproduce the tune for which he has a fixation.55 
"Barbàz-i Surbi' 5€ tells of the psychological struggle between an 
opium addict and a girl, Kawkab. He sees her as his mother-image, 
whereas she wants him as a husband. He is aware of the indifference 
and hatred she shows for him, but he tries to gratify his suppressed 
baser instincts symbolically by beating, torturing, and degrading her. 
The conflict of the story is resolved when he kills her. He possesses 
the mother, loves her in his own way, and strangles her. In Varag 
Pérah, on the other hand, we see “Alavi becoming an unrestrained 
eritic of the regime, but still experiencing ideological conflicts. In 
Panjah va-Seh Nafar, he finally resolves to commit himself and his 
art to propagate communist ideology. His very close contact for an 
extended period with Dr. Arani and other like-minded political 
prisoners may also have contributed to the development of his 
political thought. Had he not been arrested he might have looked at 
Tranian society and politics from a different perspective. 

After his release from prison, ‘Alavi had goals and ideals which he 
tried to achieve through his art. To quote him : 


The poets and writers are the leaders of the society. The things 


55 Prof. Wickens is of the opinion that “once he has recaptured it [the lost melody], 
all tension is eased away”; see University of Toronto Quarterly, X XVIII (1958). But a 
study of the last part of the story leads to a different conclusion : the violinist, sitting 
in a disreputable night club, develops an unconscious communication with an enter- 
tainer (perhaps his separated wife). He is probably on the verge of achieving what he 
has been craving throughout his life, when the violin is broken by the entertainer, 
Perhaps she realizes that he is her separated husband and is approaching her with the 
game frenzy which he exhibited earlier. His tension is not eased; instead, he is seized 
by a pathetic remorse. He oonoludes that his wife has not been the oause of his past 
agony; it is the fantasy of that “little tune" which has brought him perpetual pain 
throughout his life. This thought provokes him to take revenge, not on the entertainer 
but on the violin. The story ends: ‘Three strings [of the violin] had been torn: he 
struck the remaining string.” (This sentence is translated by Prof. Wickens in his article.) 

86 Seo also n. 14. 
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which a nation realizes subconsciously but cannot itself express, 
should be expressed by the leaders to be consigned to the nation.5" 


Consequently, he attempts to reveal the grim traits of the society 
and the rulers of the time in his later works, Nàmah-hà (The Letters) 59 
and Chashmhayash (Her Eyes)? He probably had endeavored to 
follow Lenin's advice that literature should be ‘committed.’ But the 
writings in which he ignores his commitments proved to be excellent 
pieces of literature, such as the story “Gilah Mard" (Man from Gilàn) 
in the collection Nàmah-ha. 

A careful study of 'Alavi's works from prison indicates that he 
certainly became & more accomplished writer by greatly improving 
his diction, his mastery of the art of description, and his ability to 
paint various characters in glowing colors. The author of this article, 
however, agrees with Dr. Khanlari’s ® criticism that, on the whole, 
‘Alavi failed to transform his experiences in prison into a successful 
imaginative literature. 

As mentioned earlier, ‘Alavi went into exile after the fall of 
Musaddiq in 1958, and his involvement in his academic work meant 
that he ceased to write fiction. Iran thus lost an outstanding writer. 
He would have, perhaps, further enriched modern Persian prose 
literature had he not left Iran. Although 'Alavi's literary works 
number only a few, considering his important role in the development 
of the Persian short story, he may still be regarded as a leading 
writer of modern Iran. 


Institute of Islamic Studses SAJIDA ÁLVI 
McGill University 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


57 Buzurg “Alavi, Kwngrah-$ Navisendegan-i Iran (Congress of Iranian Writers) 
(Tehran, 1947), p. 184. 

58 Buzurg ‘Alavi, Ndmah-Ad (Tehran, 1961). 

59 Buzurg ‘Alavi, Ohashmhdyash (Tehran, 1952). 

60 “Alavi regards Khünlari as his politioal opponent, a point he mentioned in his 
letter to the author dated April, 1968. 

51 Sapid va Siyah, XII (1968), 72. 


IN MEMORIAM 


ERIC FRANCIS FOX BISHOP 


It would be an impertinence for me to write in The Muslim World 
about Eric Bishop’s scholarship and intellectual stature. Readers 
know them fully well and need no introduction to them. Instead, in 
the difficult assignment given to me to write a note of appreciation 
about Eric, I will approach the subject from an angle which, perhaps, 
only I could approach it, namely, the privilege of having known him 
since I was about five years old. 

I first met him when I was a little Sunday school boy in Jerusalem. 
He was then a young priest serving in Palestine under the auspices 
of the Church Missionary Society. One day he walked into our 
Sunday school, and in no time, all the children there fell under his 
spell. Sunday school was never the same after this. As we never knew 
at which Sunday he would turn up again, we were all eager to go every 
Sunday in the hope that we would find him there. I cannot exactly define 
how he managed to cast such a spell on us except that he was just 
himself, and I think this was his secret throughout his life 
with everybody. 

He loved children as he loved people in general, and he gave 
himself unstintingly to all whether they were young or old. I 
remember very well how we never felt like children when he spoke 
to us or played with us. He transformed us into ‘people’ because he 
treated us as equals and never spoke down to us, and we were people 
to him because we were respected as the children of God. 

Later on when I was an undergraduate at the American University 
of Beirut and a theological student at the Near East School of 
Theology in Beirut, I came to know him in a different way. I got to 
know him as a brilliant scholar with & clear mind and an integrity 
which never compromised the truth. Yet he was free of even a hint 
of intellectual snobbery. He was ready to listen to those like me who 
were at the bottom, as it were, of the scholastic ladder, and was 
proud to say how much he learned from talking to us. As J matured 
in years and in learning I valued his friendship more and more, and 
what made this friendship all the more precious was his infectious 
sense of humor and his zest for life. 

He discovered that I was studying New Testament Greek on my 
own and at once insisted I go to him for regular lessons whenever I 
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was down for my vacations. Thus I had the opportunity to get to 
know him as a teacher. He was painstaking and dedicated, giving 
attention to detail and not satisfied except with the best he could 
offer, and so he managed to get the best out of his students. Giving 
him my best became a moral obligation because I could not let him 
down or risk hurting him by giving anything less. He was & very 
busy man then, yet he gave me all the time I needed and more, and 
never once cancelled a lesson because of more pressing commitments, 
and their number was legion. 

On my ordination day he was beaming with joy. It was as though 
I was the son he never had. From that day on our relationship had a 
subtle change. I had become his colleague. He never said this in so 
many words, but his whole approach to our relationship, his deference 
to my callow opinions and so on spoke plainly of this change. But 
this did not make me smug, for I felt that if this is how a man like 
Eric regarded me, then I had to work hard to earn this respect he gave 
me so generously. He treated all his other friends in exactly the 
same manner. 

But a man who gives so much of himself is vulnerable, and Eric 
was about the most vulnerable man I ever knew. He gave himself 
so completely that he was wide open to suffering, and he suffered 
deeply. He suffered by being misunderstood by lesser men who could 
not measure up to his stature. He suffered when people failed to 
attain the high hopes he had in them. He suffered when he saw the 
suffering and misfortunes of those he loved. But above all he 
suffered most acutely and lastingly for what happened to and in 
Palestine. The tragedy of the cynicism which caused the rape of a 
country in 1948 was only the lesser part of it. The greater part was 
the suffering inflicted on him by good, decent Christians around him 
everywhere who refused to open their eyes to the truth, and treated 
him as & freak when he insisted on showing it to them. His home 
became almost a shrine for Palestinians and all those who loved 
Palestine and dedicated themselves to mght the wrongs done to the 
country of his adoption. 

He left a legacy of scholarly works, books and articles which bear 
his unique and original approach to the subject he devoted himself 
to, but his greatest legacy is in the countless friends he made among 
all sorts and conditions of men from various parts of the world. 
They all, like me, bear him a great debt and are all the better for 
knowing him and basking in his friendship. 


Fletton Rectory K. S. S. JAMAL 
Peterborough, England 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Crisis of the Arab Intellectual: Traditionallsm or Historicism? By 
Abdallah Laroui. Translated by Diarmid Cammell. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1976. xi plus 180 pp. $12.00. 


Abdallah Laroui (“Abd Allah al-Arwi) has been acclaimed by many 
as one of the most perceptive analysts of contemporary Arab thought. 
A Moroccan Arab born in 1933, he is Professor of History at 
Muhammad V University in Rabat and one of the avant-garde 
intellectuals of the Arab world. Of his published work, mention must 
be made of L’Idéologie arabe contemporaine (Paris: Maspero, 1967), 
L'Hsstowre du Maghreb: un essas de synthèse (Paris: Maspero, 1970), 
and the book under review which originally appeared in French 
under the title La Crese des intellect arabes : tradittonaltsme ou 
historicisme ? (Paris: Maspero, 1974) and is now available in this 
excellent translation by Diarmid Cammell. 

That a translation was needed because of the importance of the 
book is uncontested. That this translation is less difficult to under- 
stand than the French original is doubtful. However, though several 
sections of the book were written at different times as public lectures 
delivered to various audiences in Rabat, Algiers, Tunis, and Beirut 
or as articles in Diogène and the Encyclopaedia Universalis, the central 
theme of the book is unmistakable, namely, the accommodation of 
the Arabs to the modern world. 

Laroui does not mince his words when he says that contemporary 
Arabs are in a state of cultural backwardness or retardation, like 
many other nations in the Third World. For him politics is an 
essential aspect of culture and he treats it within the symbiosis of 
other cultural aspects. He argues that Marxism is the ideology most 
needed to bring the Arabs to modernity, mainly by introducing them 
to & consciousness of history. 

He concedes that historicism as a philosophical theory has been 
criticized in Western thought, but believes that its critics have 
distorted it. He maintains that it is useful for the Arabs because it 
inculcates rationality and the fact that truth is process and, with 
Marxism, highlights the importance of action. Without it the intel- 
lectual elites of the Arab world are either traditionalists believing in 
an absolute truth and an idealized past state of goodness which they 
continuously and in vain try to recreate or else eclectics (modernists) 
who borrow into their culture whatever they think will serve 
momentary living requirements but they remain superficial and 
desultory, and have no total vision of reality or a comprehensive 
perspective for the future. For Laroui, progress is not merely the 
expansion of the gross national product but a rationale that underlies 
such progress and a theoretical or philosophical justification for all 
other social and collective action. Hence the importance of the 
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progressive Arab intellectual’s role as the vanguard of society who 
helps in formulating the ethos of his contemporaries. 

As is expected from this, Laroui takes issue with many intellectuals— 
Arab and non-Arab—who differ from him in standpoint or method- 
ology. For example, he criticizes Constantine Zurayq's book, Naknu 
wa'l-Tarekh (Beirut, 1959), primarily because in his view it lacks the 
philosophical foundations that explain why historicism or the positivist 
historical approach is to be preferred to other approaches to the study 
of history. He also criticizes Gustave von Grunebaum, mainly 
because the philosophical foundations of his orientalist philological 
methodology, increasingly making use of cultural anthropology, have 
implicit presuppositions that inevitably lead to unwarranted negative 
conclusions about Islam and Arab culture, and must consequently 
be discredited outright for their inherent vitiating qualities. Von 
Grunebaum’s study of Islam is shown to be characterized by a 
subjective reductionism, his approach being regarded as essentially 
that of a cultural anthropologist who studies Islam merely as culture, 
l.e., a8 a system structured around a principle of choice and exclusion, 
hence his strife to discover Islam's unitive structural principle, its 
matrix or internal logic. Analyzing its historical manifestations in 
various fields by selecting with rare philological acumen illustrations 
from its literature, jurisprudence, polity, theology, piety and so 
forth, von Grunebaum is shown to have fallen victim to his own 
methodological presuppositions by concluding that Islam is a closed 
system. 

In Larours view, Islam must be studied in more domains than 
merely as culture. A division of labor among specialists is needed to 
study it as history, as behavior, as faith, and also as culture in 4 
schema whereby its evolution does not necessarily require the scholar— 
Muslim or non-Muslim—to postulate a principle which is always that 
of the traditionalists or which is regarded in conclusion as the one 
and only true principle or driving force behind it or even as the 
ultimate goal of research. Clearly, there cannot be a more definite 
historicism than this. 

In spite of many wide-ranging generalizations that need to be tested 
or documented, I find this book extremely stimulating and thought- 
provoking. Its author's originality and depth are equal to his 
consistency of argument and his integrity as an Arab intellectual. 
He may not represent the mind of all the Arabs but he certainly 
speaks as one of the articulate breed of new Arabs. 


Institute of Islamic Studtes Issa J. BOULLATA 
McGill Uniwersity, Montreal 


The Muslim Mind. By Charis Waddy. New York: Longman, Ino., Publishers, 1976. 
xvii plus 205 pp. $15.00. £6.75 U.K. 


An unusual book—-brave, determined, friendly—but as so often 
these days, an ‘if only’ springs to memory. It was while this was 
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about to come into the market that the reviewer had told a friend 
that many years ago it was suggested from Jerusalem that the 
“Council of Ghristiats and Jews might well have been monotheistic” 
at its widest. The uncomplimentary can be brushed aside; for the 
friend's letter just read: "If only they had listened to your (and 
others’) suggestions ib would have made such & difference." Charis 
Waddy has made any evasion of the obvious out of the question. 
It could well bring “Jesus Son of Mary" back into the place he once 
held in the Anglo-Saxon world. In fact the Qur’anic account of the 
nativity has & full record of what may stil be heard in the Church 
of the Incarnation. The book is unusual too not only for the apt 
Qur'anio excerpts that start some of the chapters (seventeen in all) 
but also in the decisive effort to have her scattered Muslim friends 
tell her what their Islam has meant to them; it is not her assessment 
of what Muslims think, but what they have told her—Turks, Egyptians, 
Pakistanis, Palestinians (of course)—for it really all began in Jerusalem, 
where her father had come fresh from Australia, as archdeacon, after 
army service. Hence the writer of this appreciation knew her among 
the “under tens." To review her book half a century later is to learn 
of the Muslim mind from a different angle. 

The author makes no difference between Sunni and Shta, and 
describes Sufism with sympathy in her gleanings from her friends. 
The many delightful "configurations" of the Bssmelah both demon- 
strate the multiple possibilities of the Arabic alphabet, as distinct 
from the other Semitic ‘characters,’ and makes us wish that some- 
where in the six well-conceived divisions or ‘Parts’ of the work a 
place may be found for the origins as the author conceives them of 
the two great words, Allah and al-Rahman. There are so many friends 
from North Africa to Indonesia that their reactions to how the 
Bismillah came to assume its simple greatness would be valuable. 
Probably for the days in which we live the pages that deal with 
Islam’s world contacts in and out of the United Nations’ discussions 
would prove usefulness itself for interfaith discussions—as technology 
invades the Muslim capitals and Islam has adherents in cities where 
commerce and trade loom largest. If nothing else, The Muslim Mind 
may show that so far in history if it be impossible for Muslims to 
keep Ramadan in the extremities of the polar regions it has made 
itself safe, as Professor Margoliouth once put it, as the religion of the 
heat belt of the world. This means it should find a place in 
monotheistic investigations along with the Judaeo-Christian endeavors. 


Erro F. F. BISHOP 


The Ethics of al-Ghazali : A Composite Ethics in Islam. By Muhammad Abul 
Quassem. Foreword by W. Montgomery Watt. Belangor, Malaysia: Published by 
the author, 1975. 273 pp. £8.95/$19.85 hard binding. £4.90/$11.00 paper binding. 
[USA distributor: Habibur Rahman, 1511 Frazier Avenue, Centralia, IL 62801] 


Studies devoted exclusively to al-Ghazali’s ethical doctrine have 
in the past been sparse; only recently, by and large, has this doctrine 
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received the attention it deserves. Thus, apart from the present work 
under review, two studies have recently been published, & book by 
M. A. Sherif (Ghazale’s Theory of Virtue [Albany : SUNY Press, 1975]) 
and an article by G. F. Hourani (“Ghazali on Ethical Action,” JAOS, 
XCI, 1 [Jan.-Mar., 1976], 69-88). Dr. Muhammad Abul Quassem's 
interpretations parallel at times those found in these studies, particu- 
larly when he brings out the intimate relationship between al-Ghazali's 
ethics and his mystical thought. 

The book, a revised version of a doctoral thesis for the University 
of Edinburgh, is primarily concerned with the ethical doctrine which 
al-Ghazali sets forth in his later writings. It is in these writings, as 
the author points out, that al-Ghazal’s ethical doctrine is most fully 
developed, forming an integral part of his mystical thought. The 
author discusses the composite nature of this doctrme, showing its 
relationship to earlier Islamic mystical thinking and to the ethics of 
such Islamic philosophers as al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. He points out 
that the chief purpose of al-Ghazali's ethical doctrine is not to 
theorize, but to influence conduct. Its concern is with individual 
salvation and thus, unlike al-Farabi’s ethics, it deals less with 
political theory. Dr. Abul Quassem argues that al-Ghazali’s ethics is 
teleological, evaluating acts in terms of their consequences in the 
hereafter. He gives a comprehensive exposition of al-Ghazali’s 
discussion of vice, of mystical virtues—those regarded as means and 
those regarded as ends—and of devotional acts and duties. The 
author also offers translations of many key passages from al-Ghazali’s 
writings and provides a useful index of Arabic and Persian terms. 

Unfortunately, the author characterizes al-Ghazali’s ethics as 
teleological without asking whether it is the same teleology that 
one encounters in all of al-Ghazali’s ethical discussions. In the 
Igitsad, al-Ghazali gives a teleological interpretation of his theory 
of moral acts. But his position there is fundamentally Ash‘arite and 
the teleology is at best only nominal: it is ultimately the divine 
decree, not the human act itself, that is effective in bringing either 
reward or punishment in the hereafter. Elsewhere, al-Ghazali’s 
teleological language is more Aristotelian. It raises the question—not 
adequately dealt with in the book—of whether such language is to 
be understood in Ash‘arite terms of whether al-Ghazali’s has shifted 
ground. There is a similar inadequacy in the author’s perfunctory 
treatment (p. 63) of the related problem of free acts (al-af‘al al- 
tkhinydrtyya) in relation to the Ash‘arite doctrine of acquisition, 
kasb. Here the heart of the matter is how one interprets and analyzes 
the doctrine of kasb. To refer to it, as the author does, simply as being 
"well-known" is not much help. (One also notices some errors in the 
transliterated vowelization of Arabic terms: for example, ‘ard, 
instead of 'arad, “accident,” wast instead of wasat, “mean,” khamil, 
instead of khumiil, “obscurity.’’) 


Unwerstty of Toronto MicHaAEL E. MARMURA 
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Studies in Old Ottoman Criminal Law. By Uriel Heyd. Edited by V. L. Ménage. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1973. xxxii plus 340 pp. £6.00. 


The author of this book, Professor Uriel Heyd, died in 1968 after 
obviously having done a great deal of work on the manuscript but 
without finishing it. In his preface the editor, Professor Ménage, 
states that the manuscript as published here probably represents 
little more than half of what Heyd had planned to write. Faced with 
a valuable but incomplete study, the editor decided to publish it 
without major additions. The result is a very useful and interesting 
book which is, however, slightly uneven, particularly in the latter 
part. Ápparently, Professor Heyd had not been able to bring this 
part beyond the stage of a first draft and the editor had to do some 
rearranging to achieve & division into more or less self-contained 
chapters. 

As it stands, the book consists of two major parts. Part One, "The 
Ottoman Criminal Code,” presents a discussion of various Ottoman 
collections of criminal laws and then gives the text in Arabic 
characters and English translation of the criminal code of Süleymàn 
the Magnificent. The Dulkadir criminal law is also translated but its 
text is not given. This part ends with a section on the Ottoman 
Criminal Code in practice. Part Two deals with “The Administration 
of Criminal Justice in the Ottoman Empire,” discussing such matters 
as the law, the courts, trial, and punishment. Following the second 
part is a brief conclusion, two appendices, one on sources, the other 
one on penal law in Mogul India, an index of names, an index of 
subjects and terms, and a brief glossary which explains some of the 
more important terms used in the book. 

The compilations of criminal laws which Heyd discusses are parts 
of larger kanünnümes. Although one may use the term code for these 
compilations as a designation of convenience, they are not criminal 
codes in the modern sense. They lack a systematic arrangement and 
do not elaborate basic principles such as intent, attempt, mitigating 
circumstances, and the like. Actually, they do not even represent 
original general rules made by the Sultan, but rather, like other 
rulings recorded in the kanünnames, constitute short summaries of 
firmans and other decrees of the Sultan each dealing with a specific 
case. The details referring to individual persons, places, and events 
have been eliminated. Àn example of & style closer to that used 
originally in such a firman is available in Article 46 of the criminal 
code of Sultan Süleymàn the Magnificent which gives details of a 
specific case where a man wounded a boy with a knife. When the 
assault had been proven according to sharra law, the case was 
submitted to the Sultan who ordered the culprit to be hanged. In other 
cases the language of the individual articles is more generalized. 

The oldest Ottoman Code of Criminal and Fiscal Regulations is 
that of Mehemmed II. The date of this compilation is not certain. 
Heyd believes that it may have been composed between 1464 and 
1481. This criminal code and some other provincial criminal codes 
stipulate as penalties primarily fines and lashes. There were other 
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somewhat later collections called siyasetnames which dealt with capital 
punishment and other severe corporal punishment. A kanünnàme 
which contained three chapters of Mehemmed’s kantinname and the 
siyàsetnàme was published in the reign of Sultan Bayezid Il, the 
grandfather of Süleymàn the Magnificent. The criminal code of 
Siileyman the Magnificent was one of the many secular laws (kantin) 
compiled during the reign of this Sultan. Heyd discusses in consider- 
able detail the various manuscripts in which this compilation has 
been found. It contains all the sections of the earlier criminal codes 
with many additions. The division between offenses punishable by 
fines or lashes and those punishable by severe corporal punishment 
or capital punishment has been abolished. In an appendix to this 
chapter Heyd gives a list of the kanünnàme manuscripts for each of 
the compilations discussed. This is followed by a brief account of 
criminal law in provincial kanünn&mes, and a discussion of the 
Dulkadir penal regulations. The Dulkadir Dynasty was a Tiirkmen 
clan which ruled an area around Malatya in eastern Anatolia after 
1335. Two of the kanünnàmes of that dynasty have been preserved 
and are translated by Heyd. 

The second part of the book deals in its first chapter with “the law." 
It explains first of all the term kantin which has in Ottoman parlance 
four meanings: (a) legal rule or prescription generally, (b) a single 
statute of secular law enacted by the Sultan, (c) & collection of such 
regulations (kantinndme), and (d) the whole body of secular state law. 
Then the term orf (“common usage") is defined. In Ottoman parlance 
this term not only means customary law but often means torture. 
Kanün and shari‘a did clash in practice at times even though in 
theory the kanün merely amplified and supplemented the shari'a. 
Such clashes were particularly frequent in the field of criminal law 
where the shari‘a contained quite a few specific regulations. However, 
the permissibility of discretionary punishment (ta‘ztr) in many cases 
gave the regulations of the Sultan a rather wide range in the field 
of penal law. The other chapters of the second part discuss court 
organization, some aspects of the trial, and different types of 
punishment. 

Although this work would no doubt have been much more nearly 
complete and would also have contained some material on the criminal 
law under the Tanztmat had Professor Heyd lived, we have to be 
grateful to Professor Ménage for publishing the existing manuscript. 
The legal expert reading this book may find at times that legal terms 
are not used with quite the precision he might like to see. This is 
true for example of the term “appeal” which in the technical sense 
did not exist in Islam, as Heyd rightly points out. Nevertheless, he 
applies the term to mazgdlim jurisdiction in a manner which could 
indicate a regular appeals procedure. A fact which may make this 
book somewhat difficult for nonspecialist readers is the frequent 
use of Ottoman legal and administrative terms which are not explained 
further. The glossary, though good, covers only a relatively small 
number of terms. Some others are very briefly explained in the index, 
but there are still a number which are not explained or translated 
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anywhere. Altogether, this is primarily a book for the specialist. 
As such it is an extremely important contribution to the knowledge 
of the criminal law and its application in the Ottoman Empire before 
the Tanzimat. 


Natronal Law Center Hersert J. LrgBESNY 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


The Muslim Fillpinos. Their History, Society and Contemporary Problems. 
Edited by Peter G. Gowing and Robert D. McAmis. Manila: Solidaridad 
Publishing House, 1977. 311 pp. 


The earthquake and tidal wave of August, 1976, focused world 
attention, for a brief moment at least, on the Southern Philippines. 
Yet ever since 1970, when armed conflict broke out between Christians 
and Muslims in Mindanao, sporadic reports about this area have 
appeared in the world press. Lack of reliable studies and information 
has made it difficult to interpret events. This has led to oversimplifi- 
cations, e.g., “Muslim Mindanao” or accusations of "genocide." 
The collection of essays under review will go some way to remedying 
the situation and preventing such generalizations. 

Though the editors are Americans they have both spent a consider- 
able time in the Philippines. Peter Gowing is director of the Dansalan 
Research Center, Marawi City, which is promoting Christian-Muslim 
cooperation in various research projects. Its regular news-letters 
x rovide reliable information on events in the Philippines. Robert 

cAmis, president of the Philippine Lutheran Church, is also resident 
in Marawi, on the campus of Mindanao State University where he 
holds an advisory post. 

Of the twenty-one contributors to the volume ten are Filipinos 
(five of them Muslims), one is a Dane, and the rest are Americans. 
Most of the essays have already been published, one as early as 1905, 
others as recently as 1972. The merit of the editors is to have collected 
this scattered material and so to have made it more accessible. 
They have also added contributions of their own. 

The book is divided into four sections. Part one provides the 
historical background (the coming of Islam, the Moro wars, Muslim- 
American relations and an account of the beginnings of the present 
conflict). Parts two and three cover the particular geographical 
areas of Sulu and Mindanao-Basilan. Different disciplines are 
represented here: history (e.g., Nejeeb M. Saleeby's “History of 
Maguindanao”), anthropology (e.g., Eric Casino's “Folk-Islam in the 
Life Cycle of the Jama Mapun"), sociology (e.g., Dolores Ducommun’s 
“Sisangat: A Sulu Fishing Community"), political science (Melvin 
Mednick’s “Sultans and Mayors: The Relation of a National to an 
Indigenous Political System’’). These two parts naturally constitute 
the bulk of the book. Part four deals with problems of integration, 
education and modernization. The volume concludes with two essays 
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by Peter Gowing. The first, entitled “How Muslim are the Muslim 
Filipinos ?,” is a very sensible piece in which it is argued that it is 
not a very profitable exercise to judge Muslim Filipinos by an exterior 
standard of “orthodoxy.” Since they themselves are intensely conscious 
of being Muslims they should be accepted as such. Gowing’s second 
essay is a very useful survey of recent studies on Islam in the 
Philippines. It takes into account unpublished theses as well as 
published material. Suggestions are given for further research. 

The general impression gathered from this volume is one of a great 
variety, which makes it almost meaningless to speak about Muslim 
Filipinos as a single group. In fact, at least thirteen groups have been 
identified, some of which have not yet been studied. Amongst the 
better known there are considerable differences, as between the 
Tausug fishermen and the Yakan cultivators, both found on the island 
of Basilan. There is also a certain amount of rivalry between the 
main groups: Maguindanaon, Maranao and Tausug. This should be 
borne in mind in any analysis of the present situation. It can help 
one to realize, for instance, that the “war” in the southern Philippines 
would be better described as a series of local conflicts. It means too 
that there can hardly be one simple solution to the “Muslim problem." 
If a general solution is sought 1t can only be along the lines suggested 
by MoÀmis—a change of attitudes. If Christians can come to know 
their Muslim brothers better, and learn to appreciate their values, 
this may perhaps help Muslims to feel more accepted within the 
Filipino nation and less insecure. There is a definite move in this 
direction. Gowing’s and McAmis’s work will certainly help to 
stimulate it. 


Pontsfical Institute of Arabic Studies M. L. FITZGERALD 
Rome, Italy 


Tunisle du Sud : Ksars et Villages de Crêtes. By André Louis. Preface by 
H.E. Habib Bourguiba. Centre de Recherches et d'Études sur les Sociétés 
Méditerranéennes : Études Tunisiennes. Paris: Éditions du Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, 1975. 370 pp. 24 plates and 103 photographs. n.p. 


The Sahara Desert comes almost to the Mediterranean Sea in 
southeastern Tunisia. Rising from the vast expanses of dunes and 
salt flats to the west, it forms an irregular crescent-shaped plateau 
which stretches from just south of the coastal oasis of Gabes to the 
Nefousa Mountains in Libya. The eastern edge of the plateau is marked 
by rugged cliffs which overlook a narrow coastal plain. The inhabitants 
of this region have suffered from a good deal of upheaval through the 
centuries because their plain along the sea has often served as a 
corridor for alien Invasions from east and west. The people were able 
to take refuge in the arid heights of the plateau and preserve to some 
degree their way of life. In particular, some of them have retained 
the Berber language of their ancestors. Quite a number of the 
inhabitants live in cave houses and store their provisions of grain in 
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collective barns of a distinctive architectural design. Many of the 
latter are no longer used and have fallen into ruins, but in other 
times they also served as fortresses when the people who used them 
were threatened by enemies. 

This attractive volume is an important ethnographic study of the 
southern Tunisians who live in cave houses and whose life was 
formerly, or is still, oriented around the collective fortified granaries. 
Ethnically, the population is mixed. The author speaks of Arabs, 
Berbers and arabized Berbers, but in spite of his careful reconstruction 
of the area's history, a difficult task due to the scarcity of reliable 
sources, it seems apparent that these three ethnic designations are 
only approximate. The ethnic confusion, or blending, is also evident 
from the fact that, except for the cave dwellings, the way of life of 
these people does not differ from that of the inhabitants of other 
parts of arid, rural Tunisia, or even of Algeria and Morocco. The 
unusual feature of collective barns can be found occasionally elsewhere 
in North Africa. 

Only three villages in the cliffs remain inhabited, and it is there 
that the Berber language retains its vitality. The author describes 
the ruins of other villages and fortresses and records legends as well 
as popular historical accounts of the background of the numerous 
tribal groupings in the area. 

The first half of the book is devoted to the historical and geo- 
p settings of the area, and to a description of the villages, 
ortresses and granaries, those in ruins and those stil in use. In the 
second part the author deals with many details of the different types 
of dwellings and the agricultural, domestic, social, and religious 
activities of the people. 

The troglodytes of southern Tunisia and the vaulted granaries of 
the region have been much studied in the past, but Father André 
Louis performs the signal service in this volume of bringing together 
a vast amount of information, distilling it, marking it with his own 
insight, and enriching it with the results of his field work. Since 1945 
he has been publishing a steady stream of studies in Tunisian ethnog- 
raphy. His monumental work on the Kerkena Islands (1961-63, 
reviewed in M.W., LVIII [1968], 353) is well known. 

Tunisie du Sud, in general so carefully prepared, both scientifically 
and artistically, would have had a wider appeal to the public if certain 
technical details had been given more attention. The one map included 
(p. 18) is inadequate to guide the reader on the thorough geographical 
peregrinations to which the author invites him. Some of the place 
names on the map are spelled differently from the text. A reader 
who does not know Arabic will be handicapped in reading the book 
because a number of words are left untranslated, even in the glossary. 
Some examples are: tabel and carout (p. 193), ¿fal (p. 287), serouel 
(p. 291), tasltya (p. 168). Qantin ‘Orftya is listed in the glossary, but 
not Qanoun Chortsya (p. 302). 

A considerable quantity of the material found in footnotes could 
have been eluded in the text, thus contributing to a less cluttered 
look of the whole. Note 34 on page 168 repeats what is said in the 
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first paragraph of page 165. On page 28, paragraph 3, no source is 
given for the direct quotation. 


Tunis, Tunssta R. Marston SPEIGHT 


The Surrogate Proletariat : Moslem Women and Revolutionary Strategies 
in Soviet Central Asia : 1919-1929. By Gregory J. Massell. Princeton : Princeton 
University Press, 1074. xxxvi plus 448 pp. $18.50. 


Professor Massell argues that, during the 1920s and in the eyes of 
Soviet authorities, the Muslim women of Central Asia were the 
“structural weakpoint" in a traditional society which the Communist 
overlords wanted to change. The women could be used for revolution- 
ary purposes because their role in the traditional society made them 
ripe for such exploitation for political purposes, according to the view 
of some of these authorities. There was, of course, no proletariat in 
the Marxist sense in this Muslim society of Soviet Central Asia. But 
the women constituted, in effect, a “surrogate proletariat" through 
which revolutionary changes might be effected. Although this particular 
Soviet policy did not succeed—most of the women who were brought 
into the institutions created to carry out the policies returned to the 
more traditional ways of doing things, to the wearing of the veil and 
to the tasks assigned to women by a traditional Muslim society— 
Massell does an excellent job of proving his thesis. In the process, he 
illuminates several important issues of interest not only to Soviet 
historians, but also to scholars who are interested in Muslim history, 
legal history, and even colonial history. 

The Soviet attempt to effect revolutionary change in the Muslim 
society of Central Asia is indeed reminiscent of various nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century attempts by the French in Algeria to achieve 
assimilation by educating and “modernizing” Algerian women. 
Algerian historians will also remember that Communists in Algeria 
were more interested in being dominant Europeans than in liberating 
the colonized Algerians—-so much so, in fact, that Algerian Communists 
went against the Communist International of the 1920s with respect 
to the “colonial problem” (Congress of Tours, 1920). So the Soviets, 
hke their Communist allies in Algeria can easily be seen as true 
imperialists. 

terms of legal history, Massell’s book is a real contribution to 
the study of the role of law in social change, even revolutionary change. 
The Surrogate Proletariat is also a book that clearly shows the limited 
value of legal reform as a tool to achieve significant change in a 
traditional society. More than laws are obviously needed. However, 
Massell’s study does add to our knowledge of the legal process as a 
means of achieving social change. 

For Soviet historians, The Surrogate Proletariat will be welcomed 
as an excellent study of how the Central Soviet authorities interacted 
with local tradition in Soviet Central Asia and, by implication, in 
other places where peoples possessed of various traditional customs 
are dominated by Moscow. 
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While women are central to the policies studied, and hence to the 
book, this is not & book on women's history. The focus is clearly on 
an attempt at revolutionary transformation in a traditional society 
and, as already pointed out, on the interaction of Central Soviet 
power and authority on the one hand, and local tradition in Soviet 
Central Asia on the other. Massell’s book also suggesta other studies 
that would add to our understanding of Muslim societies and of Soviet 
Central Asia as well. Perhaps, for example, someone will want to study 
some of the women themselves, or the interactions between various 
personalities involved in the strategies here studied. This makes 
Massells contribution, which is thoroughly researched and well 
written, even more valuable. 


University of Georgia ALF ANDREW Haaaov 
Athens, Ga. 


Zur Soziologie der Dekolonisation in Afrika (On the Sociology of Decolonization 
in Africa) Edited by Gerhard Grohs and Bassam Tibi. Frankfurt: Fischer 
Tasohenbuch Verlag, 1973), 299 pp. n.p. 


“Thus we expect quite a few protests" say the marztsant editors of 
this work as they defiantly summarize their foreword. This reviewer 
shall comply with their expectations and register a few protests not 
without, however, adding an equal number of approving remarks. The 
volume contains seven contributions by Africa specialists in Germany 
who cover Algeria, Tunisia, Tanzania, Zambia, Uganda, Ghana and 
the Congo (People’s Republic). All are inspired, to different degrees, 
by Marxist means-of-production analysis and Fanonian Third World 
political sociology. Moreover, all contributions follow more or less 
closely a catalogue of questions originally developed by Fanon and 
thus enable the reader to gain a good comparative understanding, 
in terms of these questions, of seven major African states. 

However, in one respect the book is not fully satisfactory. Most of 
the authors consider themselves proponents of “scientific socialism,” 
and the book is an attempt to establish socialist analysis more visibly 
on the academic scene. Since Marx said little about African colonialism, 
apart from greeting the French conquest of Algeria as a prelude to 
bourgeoisification and eventual proletarian revolution, the authors of 
the volume have to operate by analogy. Frequently these analogies 
are strikingly insightful, such as in the case of Tibi's distinction 
between the haut and petit bourgeois characteristics of the Destour 
and Neo-Destour parties of Tunisia (p. 87). But in other cases these 
analogies are mechanical and unconvincing. There.is an abundance of 
assertion but a paucity of proof. 

A typical example of the gap between assertion and proof is Lenin’s 
concept of world capitalism and colonial dependency. All authors in 
the volume assume the existence of such a dependency even after 
political decolonization, and certainly there are strong indications that 
this assumption may be true. But the fact of a high foreign debt in 
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Algeria in 1972 (Tibi, p. 63) is clearly no conclusive proof, espeoially 
when one considers that the foreign currency reserves of the same 
year were quite comfortable—as a look into the financial statistics of 
the country would have revealed. Similarly, the figure of 9.7 percent 
is used (Wohlmuth, p. 247) to prove for Ghana the veracity of Fanon’s 
dictum concerning the “underdeveloped bourgeoisie” in Third World 
countries. It is quite possible that Fanon’s dictum does hold true for 
Ghana, but 9.7 percent hardly constitute a sound proof, especially 
if the figure is taken from a time period when Nkrumah had already 
launched a “non-capitalist state sector” designed to curb private 
capitalism. Many of the authors are quite lavish with grave denun- 
ciations such as “the reactionary Boumedienne regime," the Tunisian 
“agrarian aristocracy,” the “systematic” exploitation of Zanzibar by 
an Arab upper class "for a long time" or the “purposeful” actions of 
the Zambian ruling apparatus to prevent the establishment of a 
socialist mode of production, but they spend little time on substan- 
tiation. Thus too frequently the empirical content of the book suffers 
at the expense of ideological conformity to Marx or Fanon. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these blemishes the volume represents a 
major achievement and a status shared only by a few other books in 
its field and certainly by almost none in the United States. It demon- 
strates convincingly that, socialist rhetoric notwithstanding, seven 
major African countries are petit bourgeois in outlook and thus 
should be analyzed according to the interests of this tiny class as it 
imposes its will on large masses of peasants, workers, and the jobless. 
The concept of “socialism” is today a must for any self-respecting 
Third World regime, but it has become an increasingly empty formula 
designed to hide, too often, governmental ineptness. The book reflects 
both achievement and ineptitude and is extremely valuable from both 
perspectives. 


Unwersité de Paris VIII PETER VON SIVERS 
Vincennes, France 


Militar und Sozialismus in der Dritten Welt (Military and Socialism in the 
Third World). By Bassam Tibi. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp Verlag, 1973. 351 pp., pa. 


“Ts the military a progressive force in the Arab countries ?” Professor 
Tibi asks in the foreword of his book, published in early 1973. In the 
meantime two military conflicts have occurred, the October 1978 War 
and the civil war in Lebanon, which have considerably augmented the 
fortunes of the Egyptian and Syrian military regimes. It is a tribute to 
Professor Tibi's book that in spite of the strengthened statures of 
Egypt and Syria its major conclusions still stand : military regimes in 
the Middle East are so preoccupied with legitimizing themselves 
through a costly permanent militarism that they are unwilling, and 
perhaps unable, to bring about profound transformations in Arab 
society. 

The idea of the military a8 a force intent on sweeping modernization 
was first developed in the United States during the 1950s. In his first 
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chapter the author occupies himself critically with the American 
literature espousing this idea of the progressive military as well as 
with its Russian counterpart—that is, with the notion of the 
“national democratic revolutionary” potential of military movements. 
In a second, historical, chapter the genesis of modern Middle Eastern 
military organizations, such as the Ottoman, Egyptian, Algerian, and 
Moroccan armies, is traced. Chapters three and four investigate in 
detail the case of post-colonial Egypt in order to determine whether 
Nasser’s Arab socialism is truly the apotheosis of military reformist 
or even revolutionist ardor. 
. Surprisingly, for a book with an avowed Marxist perspective the 
historical development of class structures in the Middle East lacks 
full clarity. For instance, for the period prior to the Tanzimat reforms 
a mysterious and quite un-Marxian “oriental-military feudalism” is 
assumed to have reigned (pp. 104-118). Similarly, the role of the 
bourgeoisie as a whole in the Middle East is diffusely dealt with. 
One encounters “bourgeoisified parts of the landed aristocracy” 
(Egypt, 1881; p. 127), “civilian intellectuals with western education” 
(Egypt, 1881-1936; p. 129), a “bourgeois-conservative force around 
Ferhat Abbas” (Algeria, 1956; p. 164), and a high bourgeoisie “tied to 
feudalism” (Morocco, 1962.; p 135). But no general picture of the 
middle class emerges. Perhaps such a picture is impossible to sketch, 
but one would still profit from being told, at the very least, the 
criteria which qualify some persons for the higher levels and others 
for the lower levels of the middle class. In the absence of such criteria 
class structures between the Tanzimat and Nasser’s coup d'état 
remain lurking in the analytical shadows of the book. 

By contrast, the analysis of the lower middle class proper is admirably 
detailed and subtle. This class possesses a “hybrid character” which 
causes it to “oscillate between the classes" and to assume a non- 
existent "harmony of the nation" (p. 81). The effort to bridge two 
classes results in political contradictions such as the policy of the 
expropriation of large landholdings in favor of small peasants while 
in the process the state is allowed to become the largest landowner. 
By investigating these contradictions Professor Tibi is able to achieve 
a much firmer grip on Middle Eastern societies than have other 
modernization theorists. 

Without question the book is, on the whole, a valuable contribution 
to the complicated problem of Middle Eastern class structures. Un- 
fortunately, the analysis of this problem is hampered by a lack of 
empirical statistics as well as a disconcertingly deep cleavage between 
actual class situations and subjective class consciousness in the Middle 
Eastern population. This cleavage, created by the constant "progress" 
of capitalism which apparently never gives its participants an 
opportunity to catch up ideologically, is perhaps the ultimate ground 
for the failure of the Middle Eastern military to accomplish profound 
changes. 


Universtié de Paris VIII PETER von SIVERS 
Vincennes, France 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Conference. The Center for Contemporary Árab Studies, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C., held its second annual convention in 
April, 1977, focusing on the theme, “The Arab Future: Critical Issues.” 
Professor Hisham Sharabi of Georgetown University delivered a 
critical assessment of the future of democracy in the Arab world. 
Other scholars who delivered papers were Professor Edward Said of 
Columbia University (“Arabs and Israelis: What Next?’’), Professor 
Halim Barakat of Georgetown University ("The Future of Social 
Integration in the Arab World”), Professor Mohamed Babei of Kuwait 
University (“The Future of Education in the Arab World"), Professor 
Constantin Zurayk (“Cultural Change and Transformation of Arab 
Society"), Dr. Ibrahim Oweis (Development Strategies for the Arab 
World”), and Dr. George Abed (“Prospects for Economic Development 
in Arab Oil Exporting Countries"). Dr. Clovis Maksoud, journalist, 
and Dr. Mohamed Hassan el Zayyet, former Foreign Minister of 
Egypt, spoke at the luncheon and final banquet. 


From Action and Reaction, May 16, 1977 


New Publications 


Islam and the Modern World, an international Islamic quarterly. 
Its objective is “better communication of spiritual thoughts and 
international understanding.” Volume I, No. 1, appeared in March 1977. 

Editor : A. B. M. Shamsuddoulah. 

Subseription rates : U.S. $8.00; Bangladesh, Takas 50.00 a year. 

Address : G.P.O. Box 351, 16-A Larmini Street, Dacca-3, Bangladesh. 


Journal of South Asian and Middle Eastern Studies, published under 
the auspices of the Pakistan American Foundation, 138 Tolentine Hall, 
Villanova University, Villanova, Pennsylvania 19085. All corre- 
spondence should be addressed to the editor, Dr. Hafeez Malik. 
The subscription rate is $10.00 a year. 

"The major objective of this journal is to provide a forum for 
scholars engaged in study of the modern Islamic and non Islamic 
societies in South Asia, the Middle East, and North Africa. It hopes 
to create a dialogue among specialists and leaders in public affairs 
in & wide range of areas and disciplines. The physical sciences, the 
biological sciences, the social sciences, business administration, public 
administration and the arts and humanities will be included. Special 
issues might concentrate on such topics as regional cooperation, 
religious and intellectual developments, public works, engineerin 
advances, and the impact of transnational cooperation on ational 
communities." 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


All articles in this issue deal with the Middle East, spanning 
a bridge from the eleventh century to the twentieth. 

The springboard for Dr. John France’s article on the First Crusade 
was Dr. Allan Cutler’s on “The First Crusade and the Idea of 
Conversion," which appeared in M.W. in 1968. In his own words, 
he attempts “to set the “Islamic problem’ in the context of our 
knowledge of the origins of the first crusade, to examine the 
evolution of crusader attitudes to Islam during the first crusade, 
and to indicate the strong and conscious propaganda attitude 
of even the eyewitness sources.” 

Dr. A. L. Tibawi’s contribution includes four letters (three in 
translation from Arabic), heretofore unpublished, between cor- 
respondents connected with Protestant missions in Palestine in 
the period 1868 to 1903. 

Both Dr. Naseer Aruri and Mrs. N. Salem Babikian deal with 
religion and nationalism in the Arab Middle East, but while 
Dr. Aruri does so in general terms Mrs. Babikian focuses on the 
thought of Michel ‘Aflaq. 

Finally, Dr. Nikolaos van Dam concentrates on Israeli sectarian 
propaganda during the October, 1973, war. 
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THE FIRST CRUSADE AND ISLAM 


An article which appeared in The Muslim World in 1968 showed 
that the idea of converting Islam helped to influence the acts and 
attitudes of at least some of those who went on the First Crusade.! 
This raises the much wider question of what the crusaders expected 
to happen to the Muslm population of the lands they conquered, 
and this itself brings us to the even more general problem of Urban’s 
intentions in launching the First Crusade. It cannot be proved that 
Urban ever intended that the expedition should make conquests 
in the East; it is even possible that Jerusalem was never mentioned 
in his appeal at Clermont.* If the pope intended nothing more than 
to raise an army to help the Eastern emperor, then clearly there 
was no need to define a policy towards the Islamic populations, for 
that would have been the task of the emperor himself. On the other 
hand, if Urban intended a conquest of the Holy Land, he would 
surely have given some guidance. It is unfortunate that the evidence 
about Urban’s intentions m this matter is so limited that it can 
throw no real light on the more important general problem. There ` 
is positive evidence of Urban’s interest in the conversion of the Muslims 
of Spain, but the only references to conversion in the crusading 
context occur in late and less trustworthy accounts of his speech 
at Clermont.‘ 


1 A. Cutler, '"The First Crusade and the Idea of Conversion,” M.W., LVIII (1968), 
57-7] and 155-164. 

2 This review has arisen primarily because Fulcher of Chartres never mentions 
Jerusalem in his account of Urban’s appeal. For a good statement of this view see 
H. E. Mayer (trans. J. B. Gillingham) The Crusades (London : Oxford University Presa, 
1972). For the contrary view see H. E. J. Cowdrey, “Pope Urban’s Preaching of the 
First Crusade," History, LV (1970), 177-188. Mayer comments on this artiole in n. 6, 
p. 290. 

3 Cutler, “First Crusade," M.W., LVIII (1968). 

4 Cutler, "First Crusade," M.W., LVIII (1968), 59, cites Guibert de Nogent who 
wrote in 1108, Baudri of Dol (1110), and Robert the Monk (1122). It is perhaps 
significant that there is no mention in the more authoritative account of Fulcher of 
Chartres. 
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The minimalist interpretation of Urban’s intentions for his crusade 
which sees aid to the Byzantines as his sole purpose would, of course, 
abolish the problem altogether, but this mterpretation has not found 
much favor amongst scholars. It seems likely that Fulcher of 
Chartres’ failure to mention Jerusalem springs from his own assumption 
of that knowledge in his readers. In the context of the eleventh century 
the East was Jerusalem, and the idea that Urban could have failed 
to mention it 1s incredible. The relative silence on the question of 
the Islamic peoples does, therefore, raise a difficulty. It is tempting 
to dismiss the problem as arising from lack of sources, and mdeed 
there is evidence to suggest that much has perished.’ However, much 
has survived. It is probable that we have always looked for too much 
in our accounts of Urban’s speech. We have always sought “The 
pope’s plan for the First Crusade," * but the evidence increasingly 
suggests that what Urban launched at Clermont was an idea, at 
best a sketch, which he was content to let time and events fill in. 
Whatever view we take of the intentions of Urban it is clear that 
in certain vital areas he never made any concrete arrangements. 

There can be no doubt that Urban’s crusade must be seen m the 
context of the papal hope for a reunification of the churches of East 
and West." This must have played some part in the pope's thinking. 
Even if it was his intention to assume the unity of East and West 
and thereby to circumvent difficult negotiations over doctrine and 
authority while building up a fund of gratitude to the West, it is 
astonishing that he appointed no one to take formal charge of 
ecclesiastical policy on the crusade. Adhémar of Le Puy was not 
the only legate to go on the First Crusade.* Adhémar was clearly 
the most important of them, but the sources are totally silent about 
any negotiations between him and the Eastern churches. He certainly 
did cooperate with the exiled Patriarch of Jerusalem, and two 


5 For example, see John Francs, ‘‘An Unknown Account of the Capture of Jerusalem,” 
English Historical Review, LX X XVII (1972), 771-788. 

6 The title of a famous essay by F. Duncalf in The Crusades and other Historical 
Essays Presented to D. O. Munro, ed. L. J. Paetow (Freeport, N.Y.: Books for Libraries 
Prees, 1968; first publ., 1928). 

7 On this there is general scholarly agreement. See, for example, Chapter II of 
Mayer, Orusades. 

8 J. Richard, “La Papauté et la direction de la premiére croisade," Journal des 
Savants, 1960, pp. 49-58, has suggested that Arnulf of Choques and a chaplain of 
Stephen of Blois were also made legates by the pope. Richard believes that their legacies 
and that of Adhémar were narrowly spiritual. 
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famous letters attest to that dignitary's assumption of the unity 
of the churches of East and West,” but then there had never been 
any real division between Rome and Jerusalem. Adhémar is, in any 
case, &n unlikely figure to play & key role m Eastern policy. His 
background was narrowly French, though he was a devoted reformer, 
and there is no confirmation of the suggestion that he did go on 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem.1° If we compare him with the two earlier 
papal legates to the Hast, his stature falls into its true perspective. 
In the matter of the “Cerularian Schism’ Leo IX sent no less a person 
than Cardinal Humbert of Silva Candida, while on his accession 
Gregory VII responded to friendly overtures from the East by sending 
Dominicus, Patriarch of Venice. In the equally vital area of the secular 
leadership of the crusade Urban seems to have made no provision. 
Some of the individual leaders of the Western contmgents wanted 
Alexius to lead them, but there is no evidence that they expected 
him to do so. It has been suggested that Raymond IV of St. Gilles 
had received some kind of commission from Urban," but this is 
controversial and the silence of the Provengal chronicler, Raymond 
of Aguilers, on the matter, speaks heavily against this. Adhémar’s 
eminence in secular affairs sprang from his combmation of legatine 
powers, leadership of a major continent, and personal qualities. His 
supremacy, so clearly attested by Raymond of Aguilers,13 was probably 
de facto rather than de jure.1? 

In his speech at Clermont Urban seems to have assumed a hatred 
of Islam in his audience. Given that he was speaking in Provence 
this was a well-founded assumption. Spain was not far away. It is 
significant that Raymond of Aguilers uses Hispana to mean “the 


°’ H. Hagenmeyer, Die Kreuzzugsbriefe aus den Jahren 1088-1100 (Innsbruck : 
Wagner'sche Universit&te-Buchhandlung, 1901), Nos. vi and ix. 

10 This is suggested, but never proven, in the two biographies of Adhémar: 
G. J. d’Adémar Labaume, A4démar évêque du Puy, légat du pape à la première croisade 
(Le Puy, 1910); L. Bréhier, Adémar de Monteil, un évfque à la première croisade 
(Le Puy, 1923). 

11 Especially by J.H. and L. L. Hil, Raymond IV de St. Gilles (1041/2-1105) 
(Toulouse : E. Privat, 1959) and “Justification historique du titre de St. Gilles Christiane 
milicie excellentissimus princeps," in Annales du Midi, LXVI (1954). 

13 Raymond of Aguilers, Historia Prancorum qui ceperunt Iherusalem, in Recueil 
des Historiens des Croisades, Historiens Occidentaux, III (Paris: Imprimerie Impériale, 
1868), 256D. This edition will be cited as RA. 

13 This is the conclusion of the article by Jean Richard cited above, note 8. 
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land of the Saracens.” 14 It is impossible to say how general such 
hatred was in northwest Europe. Men went to the Spanish wars 
from much of France, but such a movement must have affected 
but a few. However, Urban's appeal came at a time when Cluny's 
support for the wars in Spain was becoming more marked.!* Moreover, 
the appeal to Christian unity and solidarity 1? must have been 
enormously buttressed by the erection of Islam as the enemy. The 
growing depth of Christian belief in Western Europe, of which the 
Gregorian reform and crusader enthusiasm are both symptoms, had 
produced outbreaks against the Jews in the early eleventh century ;1° 
it was to do so again at the start of the crusade,1® but more importantly 
this new enthusiasm was now projected against Islam. 

That the crusaders themselves shared this basic hatred is evident 
from the sources. For the anonymous author of the Gesta Francorum 
the Turks are intmics Des et sanctae Christsanitates,2° while Raymond 
of Aguilers positively gloats over their discomforture.? The author 
of the Gesta is, in fact, relatively restrained in his expressions of 
hatred for the enemy and even goes 80 far as to admit that the Turks 
were good soldiers. Fulcher of Chartres is equally moderate. 
However, there can be no doubt that Raymond of AÁguilers much 
more accurately represents the fanaticism of the rank and file of the 


14 E.g., RA, p. 204H. 

15 M, Defourneaux, Les Francais en Espagne aw XI* ei XII* siècles (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de Franoe, 1949). 

16 Such is the general conclusion of H. E. J. Cowdrey, "Cluny and the First Crusade,” 
Revue Bénédictine, LX X XIII (1073), 285-311, and E. Delaruelle, ‘“The Crusading Idea 
in the Cluniao Literature of the Eleventh Century," in N. Hunt, Cluniac Monasticism 
in the Central Middle Ages (London : Macmillan, 1971), pp. 191-216. 

17 See W. Daly, “Christian Fraternity, the Crusade and the Security of Constan- 
tinople, 1097-1204," Medieval Studies, X XII (1960), 43-91. 

18 R. Ohazan, “The Initial Crisis of Northern European Jewry,” Proceedings of 
the American Academy for Jewish Research, X X XVIII (1970-71), 101-118. 

19 F, Duncalf, "The Peoples Crusade," American Historical Review, X XVI (1921), 
440-464. 

30 The edition of R. Hill, Gesta Francorum ei aliorum Hierosolymitanorum (London; 
New York: T. Nelson, 1962), p. 22 will be cited as GF. 

21 See especially his comment on the death by falling of some Muslim cavalry 
“Satis nobis jocumdum atque delectabile,” RA, p. 251G. 

*3 GF, p. 22; RA, p. 251. 7 

13 Fulcher of Chartres, A History of the Expedition to Jerusalem (ed. and trans. 
F. R. Ryan and H. 8. Fink (Knoxville : University of Tennessee Press, 1969), pp. 61-136, 
To be cited as Fulcher. 
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crusader army, a fanaticism reflected in the terrible massacres which 
attended the capture of Antioch, Marra and, above all, Jerusalem.*4 
This pristine hatred of the enemy is particularly marked in Raymond’s 
account beoause he is the spokesman of “the poor’’—the great majority 
of the crusaders including noncombatants, whose numbers were 
constantly swollen from the ranks above as a result of hardship and 
deprivation.*5 This group had great influence on the course of the 
erusade.?€ Its sheer numbers forced the leaders to take account of 
its wishes. Furthermore, their objective, to press the crusade on to 
Jerusalem, was morally irreproachable and shared to one degree 
or another ?? by their social superiors. When, after the fall of Antioch, 
the leaders quarreled and tarried in north Syria, it was the poor 
who, in the end, drove the crusade on to its final goal, Jerusalem. 
They needed to press on, because for the poor there was nothing 
to be gamed by staying in captured territory. They could only hope 
to live, to improve their lot, by pillaging hostile territory. Basic 
need gave a fine edge to their religious ardor. The fanaticism and 
oruelty of the ‘“Tafurs” 28 was the ultimate expression of the position 
of the poor. The word ‘poor’ is something of a simplification. This group 
was not just composed of peasants, camp followers, eto., but was a kind 
of social sump into which circumstances might force the better-off. 
In the circumstances of the crusade men could be impoverished 
overnight. It is not, therefore, possible to draw a sharp line between the 
poor and others; it was constantly crossed. Nor can their attitudes 
be sharply distinguished from those of the rest of the crusade. Their 
crude fanaticism was something shared, to a degree, by all. 

But the leaders of the crusade had to formulate policy; they could 
not be satisfied with a simple attitude. At the end of the siege of 
Nicaea, and under the influence of the emperor Alexius, they had 
agreed to send envoys to the caliph of Egypt,*? presumably in the 


#4 Antioch: GF, p. 47, RA, pp. 261-252; Marra: GF, pp. 78-80, RA, p. 270; 
Jerusalem : GF, pp. 91-92, RA, p. 300. 

15 W. Porges, '"The Clergy, the Poor, and the Non-Combatanta on the First Crusade,” 
Speculum, X XI (1946), 1-24. 

%6 For a longer discussion of what follows see J. France, “The Crisis of the First 
Crusade : From Antioch to Arga,” in Byzantion, XL (1970), 270-308. 

2? Even Bohemond was careful to fulfill his view by going to Jerusalem; Fulcher, 
pp. 128-134. 

38 L. A. M. Sumberg, “The Tafurs and the First Crusade," Medieval Studies, XX 
(1959), 224-241. 

13? Anonymi, Historia Belli Sacri, in RHO Oc, III, 181. 
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hope of exploiting the hostility of Shiite Egypt for the Sunnite 
North. This first knowledge of Near Eastern diplomacy was enormously 
deepened by the events of the long siege of Antioch (October, 1097 - 
June, 1098). This showed to them the division amongst the Muslims. 
The anonymous author of the Gesta Francorum shows his awareness 
of these rather obliquely, in his story of the squabblmg between 
Shams al-Dawla and Kerbogha over possession of the citadel of 
Antioch.?? This indicated that at least the knightly class, to which 
the anonymous writer belonged, had knowledge of the enemy's 
problems. It was in the period after the defeat of Kerbogha that the 
possibilities of the situation seem to have been borne in upon the 
leaders of the crusade. 

In defeating the armies of Qilhj Arslan II, Duqàq of Damascus, 
Ridwan of Aleppo and Kerbogha of Mosul the crusaders had temporarily 
destroyed Sunnite military power. At the same time contact with 
Egypt ™ would have revealed to them that there was no immediate 
danger from that source. At this very moment of opportunity the 
crusaders themselves became divided. Bohemond and Raymond of 
St. Gilles quarreled over who should have Antioch, and it was this, 
as much as the army’s need for rest, which led the leaders to put 
off the march till after a council called for November Ist. The death 
of Adhémar of Le Puy on August Ist deepened the crisis, for a 
moderating influence was now removed and the difficult question 
of leadership was raised. The letter of the leaders on September 11, 
1098, asking the pope to come and be their leader,®? was a desperate 
effort to postpone an open breach over the leadership of the crusade 
and the resumption of the march. The leaders seem to have spent 
the uneasy summer of 1098 m individual spheres of influence. Bohe- 
mond went to Cilicia to strengthen the Norman hold there, while 
Robert of Flanders and Godfrey de Bouillon seem to have spent 
their time with the latter’s brother at Edessa. The count of St. Gilles 
was ill until the end of August, after which he began operations in 
the Orontes valley. Baldwin’s capture of Edessa had set an example 
and it was natural that in a time of troubles the leaders should look 
to their own interests. At the same time their attitude to the common 
enemy was modified, as is shown by the affair of ‘Azaz. The ruler of 


30 GF, p. 50. 
31 The Egyptian embassy was in the crusader camp at Antioch in early February, 
1098. GF, p. 87, and RA, p. 247. 


38 Hagenmeyer, pp. 161-165. 
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‘Azaz, on the Antioch-Edessa road, in revolt against his overlord, 
Ridwün of Aleppo, accepted Godfrey as his overlord in return for 
military aid.33 This was a new departure, but by contrast shortly 
after, Raymond of St. Gilles, who had aided Godfrey over ‘Azaz, 
captured Albara, sacked it and massacred its population.*+ It is 
perhaps significant that Raymond’s army probably had most of the 
poor in its train by this time. During the long wrangle over possession 
of Antioch the capture of Marra * affords an example of the divergent 
policies and attitudes of the crusaders. Bohemond obtained the 
surrender on terms of a part of the city and its population,?* but 
the poor broke into the city by night and massacred all they could 
find.37 

It was not until January 18, 1099, that a part of the crusader 
army, under the command of Raymond of St. Gilles, began the long 
march south to Jerusalem. It was only under intense pressure from 
the poor and their sympathizers that the count set out, and it may 
well be that he had no real intention of gomg to Jerusalem at this 
stage.?® His section of the crusader army was relatively small, for the 
contingents of Robert of Flanders, Godfrey, and Bohemond remained 
at Antioch. Raymond took the risk only because by now he must 
have been familiar with the political situation in Syria. The cities 
of the area, like Shayzar and Hums, were quite formidable if besieged, 
but there was no spirit of jihad, and they lacked the field armies 
to resist the march south. During the journey to ‘Arqa he received 
submissions from the cities of Shayzar, Hums and Tripoli.s® The 
free passage and supplies granted by such enemy cities meant that 
it was a contented army which the count of St. Gilles led to ‘Arqa 
in February, 1099. The siege of this town was probably forced on 
the count, for he could hardly dare to venture further into Muslim 
territory with so small an army. He was now approaching the lands 
of the caliphate of Egypt. The troubles of the army at the siege 
of ‘Arqa do not concern us here, but what is of interest is that when 


33 RA, pp. 264-265. See the account in S. Runciman, The First Crusade (Cambridge : 
Cambridge University Press, 1951), p. 257. 

84 RA, p. 266. 

35 See my article cited above n. 26. 

38 GF, p. 79. 

87 RA, p. 270. 

38 See my article cited above n. 26, p. 298. 

3 GF, pp. 81-83; RA, pp. 272-273, 275. 
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the march to Jerusalem was begun in May, 1099, the crusaders 
continued to smooth their path by diplomacy. According to the 
Gesta Francorum the emir of Tripoli finally agreed to release his 
Christian captives, pay tribute, and provide a market; he also agreed 
that if the crusaders defeated the army of Egypt and took Jerusalem 
he would convert and hold his land for the crusader leaders. + Raymond 
of Aguilers reports a very similar treaty with the ruler of Acre, who 
allowed free passage and promised to yield his city if the army 
captured Jerusalem or defeated the Egyptians or frightened them 
so badly that they would not engage in battle. Moreover, a lost 
account of the First Crusade, probably of Southern French provenance, 
and now preserved in part in Bibliothéque nationale (Latin) 5132, 
telis us that according to his agreement with the count of St. Gilles 
the emir of Tripoli sent an envoy to help the crusaders in their 
relations with the native population.€ We need not take the offer 
of conversion too seriously; if it was ever made it was probably 
no more than a gesture of goodwill. In any case it is only mentioned 
by the Gesta Francorum, which is much less authoritative on such 
matters than the account of Raymond of Aguilers. 

The eyewitnesses who wrote acoounts of the First Crusade were 
clearly aware of the divisions &mongst their enemy. The author of 
the Gesta refers to numerous “Turcorum, Persarum, Publicanorum, 
Saracenorum, Águlanorum omnesque barbarae nationes" present at 
the battle of Dorylaeum.** In general he sees the Turks as the chief 
enemy, but they are never mentioned in his account of the battle 
of Áscalon,** in the course of which he actually refers to his enemy 
as Egyptians. This shows at least an elementary knowledge of 
the changing nature of the Islamic enemy. Fulcher of Chartres was 
far better placed to know about the peoples of the East, for he wrote 
his account after the First Crusade and actually lived in the Holy 
Land. His wider knowledge shows in what he says of the Eastern 
Christians,4 but he generally simply characterizes the enemy as 
Turks. In his accounts of the siege of Jerusalem and the battle of 


40 GF, p. 80. 

41 RA, p. 291B. 

43 J. France, “An Unknown Áocount," E.H.R., LX X XVII (1972), 771-783. 
43 GF, p. 20. 

4 GF, pp. 93-06, refers to Árabe. 

45 GF, p. 96. 

45 Fulcher, p. 94. 
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Ascalon,4? the term ‘Arabs’ is more common than ‘Turks’ who are 
only occasionally mentioned, while he also speaks of Ethiopians. 
Raymond of Aguilers generally refers to the enemy as “Turci” at 
first, but as the army marches south into the Fatimid lands he speaks 
more and more frequently of Arabs,*® though the general word used 
is ‘Sarraceni which becomes more and more common.4? In crusader 
usage ‘Sarraceni’ is a very general term; the Gesta as quoted above 
seems at times to imply that they are a tribe, but for the most part 
it is a generic name meaning ‘Islamic enemy.’ The vagueness of the 
term is in marked contrast to the highly specific “Turci’ to whom, 
like Fulcher and the anonymous author of the Gesta, Raymond 
refers in his account of the siege of Jerusalem. It is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that the eyewitnesses are guilty of suppressto vers. The 
passing references to the embassy to Egypt * and the changing 
terms to describe the enemy all suggest a greater knowledge of the 
enemy than the writers would admit to overtly. Undoubtedly the 
purpose was to stress the crusaders’ achievement. The culmination 
of this is to be found in the letter of the crusading princes and 
Daimbert of Pisa informing the pope of the fall of Jerusalem. In 
this 51 the enemy are always ‘Sarraceni’ or even ‘Mauri.’ 

That the vagueness of his chronicle about the enemy and the 
diplomatic situation in the Near East was deliberate is made very 
clear by an important passage in the work of Raymond of Aguilers 
which hints at a very considerable knowledge of the Islamic religion. 
Raymond reports the arrival of an Egyptian embassy at the siege 
of ‘Arqa ** together with the ambassadors whom the crusaders had 
sent to Egypt. It is very interesting to learn that the crusaders had 
offered to restore Palestinian cities which the Egyptians had lost 
to the Turks in return for possession of Jerusalem (which Raymond 
reveals had been captured by the Fatimids during the siege of Antioch) ; 
joint conquest of further cities was proposed. But even more important 
for our purposes is that the Fatimid ruler is pictured hesitating 


*? Fulcher, pp. 121-125. 

48 E.g., RA, p. 273. 

49 RA, p. 274. 

50 Ses above n. 31. 

51 Hagenmeyer, Die Kreuszugsbriefe, No. xviii, pp. 107-176. 

53 RA, p. 277. The position of the account in Raymond’s work makes it seem as 
if the embassy arrived in February, 1099, but in fact we know from the Historia Belli 
Sacri, in RHO Oc., IL, 212-215, that it arrived in early May, 1099. 
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between coming to terms with the crusaders or making an alliance 
with the "Turks by which must be meant the Sunnites. Moreover, 
the terms offered by the “Turks’ are very revealing: they are said 
to be ready to pay tribute and accept Egyptian comage and much 
else unknown. But most significant of all, they professed themselves 
ready to worship “Alim, quem ipse (the Caliph) colit, qui est de genere 
Mahumet.” This reference to ‘Ali, the last orthodox caliph (656-661) 
and son-in-law of the prophet, from whose wife, Fatima, the Fatimids 
claimed descent, reveals a real knowledge of: the religion of Islam 
and the cause of one of its most basic schisms. We have no way of 
knowing whether the Fatimids really were negotiating with their 
enemies, the Sunnites, but it is of little importance here, for what 
is interesting is, as we have said, Raymond’s extensive knowledge 
of Islam. If Raymond could know this, how much more likely is 
it that Fulcher did also, for he actually lived in the East after the 
capture of Jerusalem. The author of the Gesta may have been more 
ignorant, but even this is doubtful In the light of this the accusations 
of idolatry, of paganism, and all the rest must be seen as propaganda, 
which, even at this early date, the crusaders felt was necessary.9? 

The crusaders approached the Islamic East in a state of ignorance. 
Islam was, to them, a monolithic enemy, deeply hated. Urban II 
had given them no guidance; if this simple attitude implied anything, 
it was domination and forced conversion. By the end of the siege 
of Antioch the crusaders had triumphed over the Sunnites, but they 
were alienated from their Byzantine allies and divided amongst 
themselves. Moreover, some feeling of the vastness of the task they 
had undertaken must have been borne in upon them. In these 
circumstances their decision to exploit the political fragmentation 
of the Near East was a sensible one. The adoption of this policy 
implied & degree of readiness to live and let live. It was equally 
sensible and reasonable to allow enemy strong points to surrender 
on terms, as Bohemond did in the case of the citadel of Antioch, 
and Raymond of St. Gilles at the Tower of David in Jerusalem.5* 
But this diplomatic approach which was really forced on the crusaders 
by circumstance always had to subsist with a driving hatred of the 


53 For a study of the suppression of the truth about Islam and general distortion 
in Western sources, see M. T. d'Alverney, “La Oonnaissance de l'Islam en Occident 
du XI’ au milieu du XIIe siScle," in L’Occidente e Plalam nell’ Alto Medioevo (Spoleto : 
Presso la Sede del Centro, 1968). 

54 GF, p. 71; RA, p. 300. 
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enemy which was the real motive force of the orusade. The early 
crusader sources, with their deliberate exhaltation of the achievements 
of the First Crusade and their attacks on Islam as an idolatrous 
religion, set the tone for future literature and helped arouse and 
maintain hatred of Islam. Thus almost from the very first, even 
before the actual foundation of the Latin states of the Near East, 
there was present that basic paradox which bedeviled their very 
existence : they needed to tolerate their Islamic subjects and neighbors 
and also to arouse and maintain hatred of them. 


Unversity College of Swansea JOHN FRANCE 
Unwersity of Wales, Swansea 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
ON PROTESTANT. MISSIONS IN PALESTINE 


Protestant missionary work in Palestine began in the third decade 
of the nineteenth century almost simultaneously by the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews and the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. The two societies 
succeeded in establishing some tenuous presence in Jerusalem, but 
the Americans soon withdrew to Lebanon leaving the field to the 
British. i 

The London Society labored among the Jews with little success. 
It was joined some twenty-five years later by another English 
organization, the Church Missionary Society, which sought to work 
principally among the eastern Christian Arabs. Both societies employed 
schools and hospitals to further their aims. 

Before the coming of the C.M.S. a British consulate was set up 
in Jerusalem, soon followed by the establishment of the Anglican 
Bishopric as a joint Anglo-Prussian project. The first bishop was 
Michael Solomon Alexander, a converted Jew. His episcopate was 
very short, and he was succeeded by Samuel Gobat, a Swiss originally 
in the employment of the C.M.S. It was through his efforts, reinforced 
by those of the C.M.S. in the field of education and philanthropy, 
that a small native Protestant community was formed, despite 
considerable local ecclesiastical opposition and some protests in 
Britain. 

The third bishop was Joseph Barclay, but his term was even 
shorter than that of the first. After 1870 the Anglo-Prussian cooperation 
in the Bishopric was termmated, and it became exclusively English. 
The fourth bishop under the new dispensation was George Blyth. 
He came with a new policy: to work wth rather than against the 
local ecclesiastics and to shun all organized proselytism. He con- 
centrated on education, and as a symbol of the new trend he 
established St. George’s School in Jerusalem to which pupils were 
admitted from all communities. The largest Christian community 
was the Greek Orthodox with the bulk of the Christian Arabs as 
its members. 


1 This is a bare summary. For details see A. L. Tibawi, British Interests in Palestine, 
1800-1901 (London : Oxford University Press, 1961). 
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The documents forming the substance of this paper relate to the 
episcopate of Gobat, Barclay, and Blyth. Three are in Arabic and 
the fourth in English. They were discovered by the writer accidentally 
and are published below for the first time, the Arabic documents 
in translation and the English document in original, all with the 
necessary annotations. 


Tue First LETTER 
To Bishop Gobat from his Natwe Agent in al-Salt 


Al-Sal¢ : 24 July [18] 68 
To the Presence of my respected Lord : 


After kissing your hands I beg to state that His Excellency the 
mutasarrıf (district governor) of al-Balqa’,s Muhammad Sa‘id, came 
on the 11th instant to al-Salt,s and I submitted to him the order 
that I brought with me from the vali (provincial governor),* and 
also a letter from His Excellency Mr. Rogers’ recommending the 
[Protestant] community. The mutasarrif read both and approved 
them in the presence of Yünis Agha, the ga’tm-magdm (district 
officer) of al-Salt. He told Yünis Agha that a suitable person should 
be selected and appointed a member of the majlis (district council) ? 
and a report on the proceedings sent to him in Nabulus." 

Accordingly we selected al-Khawaja® Hanna Qa‘war and the 
selection was reported and approved. Next day the district governor 
returned to Nabulus, and I spoke with the district officer concerning 
the installation of the Khawaja Hanna m the Council The district 
officer explained that there was no vacancy then, since the Council 
had already the maximum of six members, and he could not remove 
any one of them to make room for a new member. 'Only the district 


2 The sanjag bearing this name was an extensive area west as well as east of the 
River Jordan. 

3 Presumably derived from the Latin saltus (mountain or forest pass). 

4 Governor of a vilaye (province), composed of more than one sanjaq. 

5 British vice-consul in Jerusalem. 

9 Provincial and district councils were composed of local notables representing the 
communities and assisted the Ottoman governor. 
. ? Thus oorreotly spelled in the letter, unlike the current corruption (N&blus). 

8 Title of a Christian gentleman corresponding to ''effendi" for the Muslim in Ottoman 
tímes. 
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governor could do that to whom the district officer was to write 
suggesting the reconstitution of the Council with five members for 
the Muslims and the Christians and the sixth, al-Khawaja Hanna, for 
the Protestant community.” But the district officer had not yet 
written, because of a disturbance among the bedouins 1° which required 
his presence on the spot to make peace. On his return he will (D.V.) 
write and we hope to receive a [satisfactory] answer from Nabulus, 
meeting our wishes and giving us pleasure and great benefit. 

Al-Mu'allim (the teacher) Sam‘in 4 returned from Naébulus after 
an absence of fifteen days. He did not bring his wife with him as 
she refused to come to al-Balt. He rented a house for her at 300 piastres. 
Al-Mu‘allim Jirjis wrote to me asking that I should ‘as usual’ pay 
the rent of his house. But I made, and accepted, no such precedent. . . . 
Had Sam‘an’s wife come with him to al-Salt I would have paid the 
rent of their house. But since she remained in N&bulus I do not 
think it is right to pay rent for two houses, one for her and one for 
her husband. However, Sam'àn is poor, diligent in the performance 
of his duty at the school and patient with the boys. If Your Lordship 
wishes to help him I would not object. I only do not like to set 
precedents, making the payment of rent as of right. — 

Would that it agrees with Your Lordship's good intentions to 
appoint a time and place so that my colleagues the missionaries 
working under your guidance could meet me to enable us to discuss 
our work. Perhaps we could agree to follow a unified system concerning 
the schools, the teachers, and the expenses, following the example 
(namtüdhaj) of the American missionaries. ... I submit this suggestion 
to Your Lordship so that if approved we could meet before the 
beginning of [18]69 either in Jerusalem or Nàbulus, as you may 
decide.... We would submit to Your Lordship a written report 
and if you have special wishes we would discuss and agree on 
whatever you communicate to us. The reason for making this suggestion 
[of a conference] is the criticism I hear from my friends (jamā'ati) 
or the teachers, who ask why we do one thing in Jerusalem and another 
in Nabulus. 


9 It is not clear why this difficulty was not explained to the district governor while 
he was in al-Salt. Note the strange distinction between “Christian” and “Protestant.” 

10 The text has ‘drab, but the context, and the parlance of the time, suggest 
bedouin. 

11 No surname, the profession being a substitute according to the custom of the time, 
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I have now rented for myself and my wife a single room to serve 
as bedroom, sitting-room, and kitchen. It is extremely difficult. ... 

I intend to organize (urattib) a school for girls because the need 
for it is very great; also to form a society (jam 4yya) for women so 
that they could meet twice & week for prayer and learning. My wife 
is prepared to take charge of this work which I had in mind before 
I took her for wife. 

Please send me money to N&abulus, and I beg you to send the 
[enclosed] letters to my family and to Beirut. I will continue this 
report (jurnal) in another installment. [Compliments] 

Bahnàm Hassüna 


Tar SECOND LETTER 


To the Church Missionary Society from the Natwe Protestants 
in. Ramallah 


Jerusalem: ... January, [18]80 


To the Respected Members of the Church Missionary Society [London] : 


We, the members of the Episcopal Society, inhabitants of Ramallah 
villege, united with you in spirit and peace, wish to express our 
deep gratitude to you for your benevolence towards us. In particular 
we wish to acknowledge our sincere thanks for £85213 which you 
donated towards the building of a suitable, spacious, and well-designed 
church for our communal meetings and prayers. We also wish to 
express our heartfelt thanks to the Reverend Zeller 13 who contributed 
from his own purse £100 for the completion of the church building. 
He is ever solicitous of our welfare, visits us, and comforts us like 
a loving father. 

We hope, with your help and his efforts, that we will have a girls’ 
school, a house for the missionary who works among us, and an 
official license for the new church. 


[Compliments] Followed by : 
Nine seals including that of Shihada Abū Jirjis “Mukhtar Awwal, 
Brutistant" (the first headman of the Protestant community). 


13 This was probably Osmanli not English pounds. The Arabic word used with the 
two figures is lira (not to be confused with the Italian currency). 

13 John Zeller, a Swiss (German) and a missionary under the C.M.S., was the 
son-in-law of Samuel Gobat, the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem. 
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Thirty names which do not seem to be signatures, and are not 
attested by seals as in the case of the first nine. 


THe Tarp LETTER 
To Bishop Barclay from Natwe Dissvdent Protestants in Nazareth 


Nazareth : 11 March [18]80 


This is a petition from twenty-seven native Protestants in Nazareth 
to the third Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, Joseph Barclay. It was 
occasioned by the suspension of a native pastor, the Reverend 
Seraphim Biitaji,14 and his replacement by a German-speaking Deacon, 
Johann Huber, who spoke imperfect Arabic. This disciplinary action 
was taken by the head of the C.M.S. missionary station, the Reverend 
Theodor Wolters, also German-speaking and son-in-law of the former 
Anglican Bishop, Samuel Gobat. 

“After kissing your noble fingers with all reverence” the petition 
that opened with such respectful terms plunges into details, some 
petty and others important, in florid style with numerous Biblical 
allusions. The most important revelation in the document is that 
the signatories ceased going to the Protestant church and held their 
meetings and said their prayers in a private house under the guidance 
and instruction of qualified but unnamed persons, and that the 
foreign missionaries did their best, by crooked ways (sulük mu‘wayy), 
to dissuade these persons from helping the malcontents. “They 
themselves are unable to give beneficial mstruction and seek to 
prevent others doing so,” the petitioners complained. 

Their case against the Deacon rested partly on alleged incompetence 
but largely on his foreign speech. “It is undeniable,” they write, 
“that the native (wafant) priest is more capable than the foreign 
deacon in instructing the congregation [through the medium of 
Arabic]. The Reverend Bütàji is well-qualified to do so, and is moreover 
well-versed in the Bible. His character and good qualities enabled 
him, by the grace of God, to add last year over thirty new members 
to the Church of Christ." 

The criticism levelled against Wolters and the foreign missionaries 


14 Bitaji was formerly a Greek Catholic educated by the Jesuits in Lebanon. After 
his conversion to Protestantism he was employed by Gobat as a Bible reader and 
colporteur. Later he joined the C.M.8. and was eventually ordained. 
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reveals a serious rift between the two sides, of which the suspension 
of Bütáji was only one aspect.!5 Wolters is accused of autocratic 
ways and he and his foreign associates as far too much concerned 
with their personal comfort and privacy. “Our missionaries,” the 
petition states, “are always in their private houses with guards at 
their doors. One of us went to greet the Reverend Wolters, but the 
guard who allowed the visitor in was punished by being ordered 
to stand m the sun." More serious is the assertion that “the Church 
had become like the thieves’ den, the means of advancing the private 
aims of individuals and & trading house not much different from 
Solomon's Temple. . . ." 

A complaint of a different order is perhaps not without interest. 
The term ‘Protestant’ had become one of ridicule or even abuse, 
much to the embarrassment and even shame of the petitioners. Thus 
ib was not uncommon for one wishing to ridioule another to say: 
"Don't you understand, or are you possessed by the Protestant 
malady *" Nor was it unusual in the heat of argument to hear the 
remark: “Are you mad," only to receive the retort: “How can 
I be mad? Am I a Protestant ?” 

The petition has twenty-four names each followed by a seal, two 
fingerprints under two names and one signature with a note that 
the seal was lost. 


Tae FOURTH LETTER 


From Bishop Blyth to the Secretary 
of the Arabic Interary Soctety, Jerusalem 


Blyth’s approach was symbolized by the establishment of St. George’s 
School in Jerusalem which he opened for all communities and welcomed 
especially pupils from the Greek Orthodox community. It was by 
chance that the present writer discovered six letters in Arabic and 
English exchanged between the Bishop and the Arabic Literary 
Society.!¢ Its membership was predominantly Greek Orthodox, and 


15 It is important to record that the suspension of Bütüjl was condemned by Bishop 
Barclay. Bütaj! was reinstated but transferred to Haifa, See (Bishop) G. F. P. Blyth, 
Facts and Correspondence, Pt. TI (Canterbury, 1891), p. 6. 

16 The letters were discussed in an article by the present writer in Majallai Majma‘ 
al-Lugha al-“Arabiyya, XLIX, 4 (1974), 871-881. 
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its secretary was Khalil Sak&kini!" They negotiated an agreement 
with the Bishop for a number of pupils to be educated at St. George’s 
School and accommodated in a hostel attached to a club belonging 
to the Society. It 1s important that the agreement provided for 
“the religious freedom of the pupils” and made the school responsible 
for ensuring that they “perform their religious duties in the church 
of their community every Sunday and on all holy days.” The Bishop’s 
English letter, reproduced below, contains much of the terms finally 
agreed upon. It reads as follows: 


Jerusalem : 5 August, 1903 
Dear Mr. Sakakini, 


I have had some talk with Mr. Dickson 18 on the subject of your 
letter of the 3rd inst. He thinks that the “Third” arrangement which 
we discussed, and which the Club prefers, wil not answer. You see 
this is a school with a Firman 1° defining its position. On the other 
hand the Club, though not a political one, but one with a good and 
useful object is, as a Club, objected to by this Government. They 
are not likely to interfere with yourselves. But if any one wishes 
to object to the school, or Hostel, and raises the question whose is 
the Hostel?, we cannot say “the Club's" ; nor yet “nobody's exactly." 
We must say it is “St. George’s Hostel” for its protection. 

I think we cannot run the risk of such a difficulty, m fairness 
to the parents of the boys. 

Mr. Shibly Jamal % will tell you that Mr. Dickson’s idea is not 
without foundation from the English gide. ... 

I should now propose a modification of Nos. II and III i.e.: 

That I take the Hostel and be responsible for expenses; and to 
the parents. But that the Committee of advice, which we spoke of, 
should be formed; and that I should ask the Club to depute two of 
its members to occupy seats on this Committee (of course with 
votes) to advise us on the subject of the education of Arabs seeing 
that the Club is specially interested in the matter; and that it is 


1? Educationist, later inspector of schools in Palestine and member of the Arabic 
Academy in Cairo. 

18 John Dickson, British consul in Jerusalem from 1883. 

19 Strictly, firman means ‘imperial decree,’ but here means official license. 

20 A reference to the ban under Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid on associations. 

31 A Jerusalem businessman and member of the small Protestant community. 
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our wish to give such an education as may be helpful to the people 
of the land; and that the Hostel is opened for the purpose of enabling 
the sons of such people to take advantage of the day classes at 
St. George's. 

This is practically the same as No. III proposal: but I think would 
be more dignified for the Club, because it is more real. It quite prevents 
any objection being raised. I hope it will commend itself to the wishes 
of the Club. The new prospeotus should state that there are two 
members of your Club upon its Committee. ^ Believe me 


yours very truly 
G. F. Popham Blyth 
To Mr. Sakakmi Bishop in Jerusalem *? 


Surrey, England A. L. Trpawi 


13 The designation ‘Bishop in Jerusalem’ is very significant, indicative of the new 
conciliatory attitude to the Greek Orthodox Patriarch who was ‘the Bishop of 
Jerusalem.’ When the Anglican Bishopric was established and the incumbents signed 
"Bishop of Jerusalem’ there were proteste, not only by the Eastern ecolesiastios but 
also by a number of influential English religious leaders. 


NATIONALISM AND RELIGION 
IN THE ARAB WORLD : ALLIES OR ENEMIES* 


The latter half of the nmeteeth century was a period of social, 
cultural and political metamorphosis in the Middle East. It made 
this area a seedbed of ideas or ideologies which are still behind the 
current social fermentation in the Arab world. The important ideas 
and concepts which unhinged the traditional thought processes of 
the Arab world were nationalism, secularism, and Pan-Islamism. 

The idea of ‘nationhood’ was unknown to the Arab people who 
inhabited the Ottoman domains in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. At that time "Islam provided a superstructure within which 
all loyalties, ethnic or cultural, were superseded, and it remained 
the basis of unity in principle until nationalism began to supplant 
it.” 1 People considered themselves subjects of the Ottoman Caliph, 
not members of an Arab nation. 

The rise of nationalism in the second half of the nmeteenth century 
may be attributed to Ottoman rule and Western imperialism. European 
ascendancy created a need for self-defense among the inhabitants 
of the Ottoman Empire. Their response to a superior technology 
evolved within the context of Islam. Their state seemed incapable 
of giving them protection or providing them with the good life. 
To remedy this state of affairs, the Muslims began to seek more 
effective means to regain their integrity and self-respect. In this 
endeavor, Islam presented itself as the only bond of union upon 
which a movement of reconstruction and regeneration could be based. 
The declme of the Islamic state under the impact of Huropean 
ascendancy was seen as a result of the erosion of the role of religion 
in society and its declining influence in the soul of the Arab people. 
The remedy was sought in a reformed and purified Islam which 
could then become the basis for a union of Muslim states who would 
deal with the West from a position of strength. The Pan-Islamio 
movement which grew under the intellectual guidance of Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghàni in the last quarter of the nineteenth century proposed 


* Based on & paper delivered at & seminar on the Middle East sponsored by 
Americans for Middle Kast Understanding at Lake Junaluska, N.C., August 20-21, 1978. 
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to mobilize the Islamic public against European assaults and corrupt 
leadership at home. It represented “a new attitude toward politics 
all over the Muslim East.” 2 It was revolutionary inasmuch as it 
came into conflict with the traditional concept which viewed Islam 
as a mere system of beliefs and practices. This dimension of Islam 
was subordmated to the concept of Islam as a state and perhaps 
as a nation. As a political force, it would enable men to come together 
in an effort to create viable political existence and a new self- 
conception with which to confront alien domination. 

The following remarks by al-Afghani might be easily taken for 
a political speech by a contemporary nationalist save for the inclusion 
of Arabs in and the absence of Ottomans from the list of nations which 
invaded Egypt: 


Had there been blood flowing in your veins or nerves in your 
body—you would have never consented to live a life of misery 
and submissiveness. Invaders took turns m occupying your 
country. Greeks were followed by Persians, Romans, Arabs, 
Kurds, Mamluk, French, and Alawites. They have torn your 
skin and crushed your bones while you lay in a state of suspended 
animation like a rock in the wilderness. Arise from your sleep 
and shake off the dust of laziness and resolve to live freely like 
other nations or die like martyrs.® 


For al-Afghani, reformed Islam was the way to salvation and 
self-respect. He characterized Islam as one of the strongest lmks 
which binds the “Turk with the Arab, the Persian with the Indian, 
and the Egyptian with the Maghrebite.” * Although this supranational 
phenomenon appears to be incompatible with nationalism on doctrinal 
grounds, it nevertheless comcided with it in opposition to the European 
intruder. Nationalist and religious solidarity reinforced each other 
in their rejection of alien domination. Islamic reformers as well as 
secular nationalists agreed that European strength lay in modern 
science and technology. Afghani denied that Islam was opposed to 
science and emphasized that the West had in fact achieved power 


? Sylvia Haim, Arab Nationalism: An Anthology (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
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under the influence of Islamic scientific progress.’ But whereas Europe 
went on to make great strides in scientific discoveries, the Muslim 
world turned away from science and became stagnant. Afghani 
asserted that Islam was capable of assimilating Western technological 
skills and urged Muslims to acquire such skills for their own defense. 
In other words, he proposed to copy the techniques of the West 
in order to defeat the West and regain for Muslims their self-respect. 
Majid Khadduri writes that Afghani’s principal contribution to 
Islamic political thought was his “combination of European materialism 
with Islamic spiritualism,” for he advocated the preservation of 
Islamic religious and moral values.* 

For the secular nationalists of the late nineteenth century, European 
strength was also attributable to constitutional government in 
addition to scientific progress. A highly educated elite of thinkers 
accepted Western liberalism of the nineteenth century. They upheld 
individual freedoms of speech and press as attributes of political 
justice. Like Afghani, they were also engaged in a search for the 
secrets of Western ascendancy, and their works reflected an acceptance 
of a religious orientation. Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid was a liberal- 
reformist, an advocate of realism and rationality, a nationalist tainted 
with Pan-Islamism. Other men in his circle included secularists like 
Qasim Amin, the champion of feminism, and Saad Zaghul, the 
founder of the Wafd Party m 1919. 

Thus, as political movements preoccupied with the problem of 
alien domination, Pan-Islamism and nationalism complemented and 
reinforced each other. Louis Gardet suggested that the nationalist 
movements among Muslims are essentially Islamic reactions against 
alien domination.” They were both able to arouse a spirit of discontent 
among the people, but neither movement succeeded in liberating the 
Muslim society from internal or external oppression. The liberal 
nationalist movement established roots among the landed aristocracy 
and the rising middle class but failed to entrench itself among the 
masses. It was a political movement which concerned itself with 
. ideas and moral values but remained largely devoid of any social 
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content. Pan-Islamism, on the other hand, was taking roots among 
the lower middle class of artisans, shopkeepers and the clergy. It 
endeavored to attain its goals by attempting to convince established 
governments that the path to liberation from alien domination lay 
in reform. 

Both movements therefore were &ble to meet on the plane of 
liberation from foreign domination but failed to offer constructive 
and practical programs to achieve their goal. As W. Cantwell Smith 
wrote: “It is easier to see what one is or should be fighting against 
than to imagine what one is or should be fighting for." 8 
' Tt is in this context that the proximity of the prewar Pan-Islamism 
and liberal nationalism can be seen. Given the fact that the vast 
mass of population was more effectively moved by religious symbols, 
the secular nationalists at the turn of the century provided their 
movement with the necessary religious coloration so as to make it 
more appealing to a larger segment of the public. Religious concepts 
were integrated into the nationalist dogma and used to achieve 
secular purposes. Only in this way did the masses gain entry into 
the arena of political life in the 1920s. With the absorption of Islam 
into the nationalist credo, political life was no longer the monopoly 
of a literate urban and aristocratic elite. Leonard Binder wrote: 
“Heretofore nationalism, and particularly nationalist theory, was the 
private preserve of the better educated and the highly Westernized. 
The key to popularizing either nationalism or Islamic modernism... 
is to include some of both in one’s doctrine.” ? 

The fusion of nationalism and Islam did not prevent the former 
from contributing to the fragmentation of the Muslim state. Although 
nationalists agreed to accommodate Islam as a culture and religion, 
they remained opposed to the fundamentalist aim of reassertion of 
Islamic unity irrespective of nationality. It was Islam the state 
rather than the culture or religion which they opposed. 

The events of the 1920s in the history of the fertile crescent reveal 

*that nationalism was a contributing agent in the process which led 
to the disestablishment of Islam as the basic foundation of the state. 
The rise of the Muslim Arabs at the calling of Christian England 
against the Ottoman Caliph revealed that the impulse of Islamic 
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unity irrespective of nationality was no longer operable. But the 
Arab Revolt did not represent a conflict between religion and 
nationalism. Rather it represented the developing fusion of Islam 
and Arab nationalism. The Arabs who sought secession from Islamic 
unity were opting for a national existence within an Islamic context. 

The intellectual foundations for this fusion of religion and nationalism 
had already been laid down by thinkers who regarded themselves, 
to use Sylvia Haim’s phrase, as both Arab Muslims and Muslim Arabs. 
Muhammad ‘Abduh’s ideas “impregnated the National Party of 
Mustafa Kamel.” 1° Rashid Rida equated the striving to revive Arab 
glory with working for Islamic unity. He accepted nationalism as 
the basis of the Islamic state. His colleague, ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Kawakibi, stressed the need for an Arab caliph who would be assigned 
religious authority. Nagib 'Ázuri, a Christian Ottoman who made 
the first open demand for secession of Arab lands from the Ottoman 
Empire, adopted al-Kawākib?s idea of an Arab caliphate but drew 
a distinction between. the spiritual and temporal realms. The principle 
of separation of state and religion was entrenched into the constitutions 
of the Arab states which gained their independence after the First 
World War. Islam as a constitutional system and as political 
organization began to disintegrate in the few years which preceded 
the First World War and was actually overthrown in 1924 when 
the caliphate was terminated by Kemal Atatiirk. Such termination 
destroyed “the institutional and geographic basis of Pan-Islamic 
ideology,” 11 but the influence of Islam did not cease to exist in the 
social patterns of behavior and in the administrative and decision- 
making apparatus of the Arab states.12 Despite their secular commit- 
ment, nationalist leaders of the 1920s used religious symbols and sought 
the support of religious groups in ther struggle to gain independence 
from the European imperialist powers. They regarded Islam as an 
integral part of Arab heritage. 

‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bazzaz saw no contradiction between Islam 
and nationalism. For him, the Prophet was a founder of the Arab 
nation, and Islam was the incarnation of the Arab national spirit. 


10 Anouar Abdel-Malek, Egypt: Military Sootey (New York: Random House, 
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It was a national religion whose inner core was truly Arabic. 
Al-Bazzaz likened the position of Arabs in Islam to that of the Russians 
in the communist order.14 Islam and nationalism were intimately 
connected according to al-Bazziz because they share the language 
of the Qur'àn and a cultural heritage. 

Other Arab thinkers during the interwar period regarded Islam 
as a component rather than opponent of nationalism. Their nationalism 
had no ideology; its central concern was national self-determination, 
and as such it remained essentially negative until the post Second 
World War period. Nationalist leaders as well as the nationalist 
doctrine felt the need to cater to the masses as long as the goal of 
self-determination continued to take precedence over social and 
economic reforms. Lacking a coherent ideology and a positive program 
of political and social action, both nationalism and Islam converged 
in supplying the psychological needs of men in the society. 

It is interesting to note that nationalist thinkers of this period 
whose doctrine included no catering to the masses were able to 
avoid reliance upon religion, whereas the politically active and 
practical men did not hesitate to fill the ideological vacuum by 
drawing on religious symbols and Muslim sentiments. They paid lip 
service to Islam in order to gain the support of religious groups and 
that segment of the masses which is more effectively stirred by 
appeal to religion. Sati‘ al-Husri was representative of thinkers whose 
primary interest was that type of nationalism which emphasized 
the importance of language and ethnicity and which kept political 
activities apart from nationalist considerations. It was the cultural 
Arab nation and not the political state which is the principal object 
of al-Husri’s concern.1® Although he felt that Islam was not inimical 
to nationalism, he nevertheless had no faith in the ability or 
desirability of religion to provide the basis around which society 
should organize.1¢ This passage from his book Al-‘uriba awwalan 
(Arabism First) expresses the primacy of Arabism over all other 
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loyalties : “More than religion, more than patriotism and nationalism 
even, the banner under whose shade all Arabs should unite is the 
banner of Arabism and we should all say, Arabism first." 17 He also 
wrote: “I profess the religion of Arabism with all my heart." 18 

Other nationalists with practical tendencies, however, chose certain 
aspects of Islam and presented them as a vital force to regenerate 
Arab life. ‘Abd al-Rahman 'Ázzàm, the first Secretary-General of 
the Arab League, argued in 1943 that Islamic ideals constituted 
the basic values of modern Arab nationalism.1® Even Christian Arab 
thinkers began to advance the notion that the association of religion 
and nationalism was inescapable. Michel 'Aflaq, founder of the Ba'th 
Party in the 1940s, represented Islam not as a divine revelation but 
as a response to Arab needs at the time of Muhammad.” He viewed 
Islam as an Arab movement. He felt that Europe was fearful of Islam : 
“She now knows that the strength of Islam has been reborn and has 
appeared in & new form: in Arab nationalism.” 21 

For ‘Aflaq as well as for other secular thinkers of his time, Islam 
supplied the ethical values which could sustain the Arab nationalist 
movement. Such values were so ingrained in Arab society as to 
constitute a basic ingredient: of nationalism. To him Islam was the 
embodiment of the spirit of the Arab nation. ‘Aflaq expresses contempt 
for the orthodox and traditional dimension of Islam which emphasizes 
“superficial worship.” He felt that adherents to this form of Islam 
often find themselves as tools for Western imperialism. The nationalists 
therefore have a special responsibility to separate the two dimensions 
and utilize the positive ethical values in the struggle for self- 
determination : 


The day will come when the nationalists will fmd themselves 
the only true defenders of true Islam, and they will have to 

, create In it new meaning if they are determined to preserve 
good reason for the survival of the Arab nation. 


Qustantin Zurayq, a Christian educator, also stressed the need of 
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spiritual values and found no inherent conflict between religion and 
nationalism. He said: “Arab nationalists should fall back on the 
sources of their religion and derive from it inspiration and spiritual 
guidance.” ?» He asserted the same on the occasion of the birthday 
of the Prophet Muhammad: “Nationalism... , spiritual movement 
as it is, must converge toward religion and draw from it strength, 
life, sublimity, and excellence.” ** He considered Muhammad an Arab 
leader who was sent to the Arabs when their divisions and quarrels 
were at the extreme: "When the Arabs today look back on the 
past, they find that the origin of their union and the seed of their 
amity was the work of the Arab leader Muhammad b. Abdullah.” 25 
Nabih Amin Faris and Edmond Rabbath expressed the same thought 
when the former wrote that “the birthday of the Prophet is the 
birthday of Arabism,”’ 3* and the latter argued that Islam is in essence 
a national religion.?? 

Nationalist thinkers and leaders of the interwar period, therefore, 
in spite of secular commitment, felt that the association of religion 
and nationalism was inescapable. The practical men of action among 
them used religion in their endeavor to mobilize the public for 
liberation and self-determination. And the less practical intellectuals, 
many of whom were Christians, found in Islam inspirational and 
spiritual guidance for shaping Arab life. The doctrinal aspects of 
Islam were of no concern to either one of these groups. Whereas the 
approach of the former to religion was utilitarian, that of the latter 
was secular, relating to the ethical and spiritual aspects of Islam. 
The debate of the religiously oriented groups with the secularists 
during this period was not therefore as polarized as might have been 
expected. Pan-Arabism, one might have expected, as a political 
movement with social aims, might come into conflict with Pan- 
Islamism, which aimed to reassert Islamic unity irrespective of 
nationality. On the contrary, whatever debates went on between 
these two groups were held within the framework of a broad agreement 
on the association of religion and nationalism. There are several 
variants of nationalism as well as of Islam. At no time during this 
period were there significant clashes between the doctrmal aspects 
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of the two phenomena. Even the Muslim Brothers, who cling tena- 
eiously to Pan-Islamism and who emphasize Islam as a form of 
political organization and a legal system, were able to accommodate 
an important aspect of Arab nationalism. Hasan al-Bannà wrote: 


Arab unity is an essential prerequisite for the restoration of 
Islam’s glory, the reestablishment of the Muslim state, and the 
consolidation of Muslim power. This is why it is the duty of every 
Muslim to work for the revival and support of Arab unity. 


The truth is that just as Islam is a religious faith and a system 
of worship, it is also patriotism and nationality.: 


Had the nationalist thinkers of the mterwar period advanced a 
coherent ideology, a genuine debate between ideological Islam and 
ideological nationalism might have emerged. But in the absence of 
such ideology, and because of the significance which nationalists 
attached to language and ethnicity, nationalism and Islam had no 
cause for a real confrontation. The emphasis on language and a common 
historical tradition could lead even secular nationalists as Westernized 
as Hazim Nusayba (Nuseibeh) to conclude that not only is Islam the 
greatest fact in the Arab national history thus far but their entire 
civilization had arisen and has developed within its all-embracing 
doctrines.3? 

We may conclude at this juncture that Islam was upheld by 
nationalists as part of the national legacy and as an integral part 
of the nationalist credo. So long as the struggle for independence 
constituted the principal object of political concerns in the interwar 
period, Islam and nationalism were able to complement and reinforce 
each other. But that negative variant of nationalism became irrelevant 
to the social conditions of the postwar period. Independence had 
been achieved and therefore nationalism had to be infused with a 
positive spirit. 

The era of the coup d’etat which commenced with the 1950s 
witnessed a social change which ushered a new group into the seats of 
power in the Arab world. This group of army officers and professionals, 
rooted in the lower middle class, was confronted with new questions 
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and experienced new concerns. The nationalist struggle for inde- 
pendence began to face new challenges and acquire new dimensions. 
Jt was preoccupied neither with ideas and moral values, which 
constituted the hallmark of the late nineteenth-century liberal 
nationalists, nor with mere political independence, which was the 
central dimension of the nationalist movement in the 1930s and 
"40s. It was faced with the permanent challenge of the total reconstruc- 
tion of society, which involved the distribution of political power 
and the instrumental means of pursuing public goals. Democracy 
must now be seen in the perspective of social and economic justice 
and not in terms of voting and elections. Upon reexamination, 
nationalism was viewed not in terms of cultural heritage, race, or 
religion, but in terms of a sense of loyalty to and political identification 
with the body politic. It was an identification based on criteria such 
as cohesion and legitimacy rather than those of language and ethnicity 
alone. Such were the challenges which faced the new generation 
of nationalist leaders. Rising to the challenge would involve the risk 
of a confrontation between nationalism and religion, for the demands 
of modernization in the postwar period threatened to remove the 
masks with which nationalism and religion covered their faces during 
the previous period when the task of societal reconstruction remained 
subordinated to the nonideological struggle for independence. 

Will the secular nationalists fall back on Islam to supply the social 
contents to the nationalist movement? And will they continue to 
appeal to religious loyalty to mobilize mass support for their domestic 
programs and foreign policies? Or will they shatter the consensus 
of the previous period and act autonomously as the only force capable 
of bringing about true participation 1 

It may be recalled that the issue of the separation of state and 
religion had already been settled in the Arab world. But the real 
question is whether secularism has been fully accepted by the Arab 
regimes on whose shoulders lies the task of modernization. It has 
been argued by Leonard Binder that “the Islamization of nationalism 
proceeds... and it is possible to look forward to the eventual 
accommodation of Islam and the nation-state.” 3 Ibrahim Abu- 
Lughod went even further by suggesting that the resurgence of Islam 
in Arab politics is reflected in the institutional and juridical structures 
of the Arab states and in the social patterns of behavior and that 
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Islam has been able to fill the ideological vacuum—hence, Arab 
socialism.® Hisham Sharabi, on the other hand, has argued that the 
post-WW II generation differed markedly from the previous one 
in the sense that for it Islam as a truly sustaining force had completely 
collapsed.** 

An examination of the constitutional and political development 
of the Árab states, m which nationalist forces gained the upper hand 
in the 1950s, reveals that none of these states has rejected the 
legitimization of an established religion. The Egyptian Constitution 
of 1956 as well as the principles of Union between Egypt, Syria, 
and Iraq in 1963 included establishment articles. The Algerian 
constitution of September 8, 1963, declares Islam as the state religion. 
The National Council of the Algerian Revolution adopted a program 
defining the basic principles and goals of the F.L.N. and stated with 
regard to Islam: “Ours is the culture of Islam. ... We do harm to 
this culture if we believe it is merely religious." ?* After it has been 
cleansed, Islam “must be embodied m two things besides religion : 
education and personal life." 34 

Syria’s provisional constitution of April 17, 1964, states that “the 
religion of the head of state is Islam. Muslim jurisprudence is the 
principal source of legislation.” And lraq's provisional constitution 
of April 29, 1964, declares that “the Iraqi Republic is a democratic 
socialist state deriving the rudiments of its democracy and socialism 
from the Arab heritage and the spirit of Islam.” The Yemen Republic 
is even more emphatic in its Incorporation of Islamic precepts in its 
constitutional structure. The first statement ever issued by the 
Revolutionary Council (September 26, 1962) declared that the revolu- 
tion has taken place in the name of God and the people. The Yemeni 
Constitution of April 28, 1964, recognizes Islamic jurisprudence 
as the source of all legislation. It made the observance of Islamic 
ethics a duty imposed on all Yemenites. In the administration of 
justice, Islamic law was made the sole authority for all judges. 

The presence of the Islamic dimension may also be seen in 
statements of policy by nationalist leaders. Despite his suppression 
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of the Muslim Brothers im Egypt in 1954, Nasser continued to 
cultivate the support of religious leaders for the purpose of sanctioning 
the nationalist ideology which he called “Arab socialism.” Unlike 
Kemal Atatiirk, who attacked religion as a reactionary element in 
the society, Nasser discovered its utility in a manner which parallels 
Lenin’s discovery of the revolutionary potential of nationalism. For 
him, socialism was an indigenous ideology rooted in the nation’s 
Islamic heritage. In & speech commemorating the ninth aniversary 
of the Revolution Nasser stated : 


The Islamic state was the first socialist state.... In the days 
of the Prophet and at the present time the poor were and are 
protected from the rich. In the days of Omar, land was nationalized 
and distributed among the agricultural workers. ... Islam is thus 
a socialist religion.?5 


His Prime Minister, Zakaria Mohieddin, told the National Assembly : 


The United Arab Republic has spared no efforts in disseminating 
accurate information about Islam.... Those who are struggling 
to attain the goal of social equality and who are working to achieve 
a higher standard of living for the people are applying the maxims 
of the true religion. Cairo has been and will always be a citadel 
of faith and a center of Islamic activity for the general welfare 
of the people.** 


The Prime Minister was alluding to the Islamic Pact which the 
United States was promoting as a successor to the ill-fated Baghdad 
Pact. Egypt denounced this as “an imperialist reactionary alliance 
aimed at spreading the idea of Islamic unity to counter Arab unity.” 37 
In an endeavor to counter this Western attempt to cultivate the 
support of the religiously-oriented states in the Middle Hast, the 
Egyptian Prime Minister gave a speech which was entirely devoted 
to the notion that religion occupies a most prominent place in Egyptian 
society.88 Al-Azhar was portrayed as the principal organ for spreading 
the message of Islam. Its budget was increased from 1.6 million 
Egyptian pounds in 1951-52 to 5.6 million in 1965-66. More than 
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two thousand graduates of al-Azhar were dispatched to various Islamic 
countries in 1965. Islamic libraries were attached to more than three 
thousand mosques and several civic and educational establishments, 
youth centers, and labor unions. A special station to broadcast 
readings from the Qur'àn all over the world was established in Egypt 
in 1964. 

The legitimization of religion has also been seen in the Palestine 
Liberation movement, whose ultimate goal is the establishment of 
a democratic secular state in Palestine based on equal rights for all 
its Muslim, Christian, and Jewish citizens. Those who perceived a 
religious orientation in the movement allude to the existence of 
symbols which sprinkle its literature and which originate in the 
Qur’an or the Hadith.8® For example, the first communiqué issued 
by Fath, the backbone of the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
was prefaced by the phrase, skalàn manna ‘ala Allah, while letters 
written by commandos to their wives and children reveal deep religious 
sentiments and a firm faith in the rewards of martyrdom. They 
often commence or end with the phrase, al-shuhada’ Ahya'a ‘tnda 
rabbthim qyurzaqün. Reference was also made to the fact that the battle 
of al-Karameh of March, 1968, between Palestinian fighters and 
Israeli invaders was compared to the famous battles of the early 
Islamic period such as Badr, al-Yarmük, and al-Qadisiyya.“° 

The utility of Islam was recognized by the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine, one of the most secular of Palestinian 
organizations, whose principal organ al-Hadaf wrote: “We should 
like to emphasize that the masses of the Islamic world constitute 
a shield and an ally to the Palestine Revolution."4 In conclusion, 
it seems that contemporary Arab leaders have opted for a compromise 
and an uneasy alliance between nationalism and religion, in which 
Islam is advanced not as an ideology but serves as an instrument 
of political power and foreign policy. It is a compromise, however, 
which gravitates towards the circle of territorial nationalism, and 
which possesses institutional framework and a personality in 
international law. Arab nationalism is not being Islamized, but 
neither nationalism alone, nor Islam by itself, has so far proved 
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capable of reconstructing and modernizing Arab society and insti- 
tutions. 

The kind of secular development which has evolved in the Arab 
world in recent times reflects patterns and tendencies which distinguish 
it from such countries as Turkey, France, or Britain. Contemporary 
Arab society incorporates and secularizes values that were initially 
derived from religion but whose significance is not necessarily perceived 
in a religious context. The Arab world is not anticlerical, but it is 
stil trying to resolve differences between the two realms and untie 
the incompatibilities which are inherent in the relationship between 
nationalism and Islam. 


Southeastern Massachusetts University NasEER H. ARURI 
No. Dartmouth, Mass. 


A PARTIAL RECONSTRUCTION 
OF MICHEL ‘AFLAQ’S THOUGHT 


The Role of Islam in the formulation of Arab Nationalism 


Political theories are as diffuse in the writings of modern-day Arab 
nationalists as they were in the writings of Muslim political philosophers 
of medieval times. The problem of deriving a viable theory of govern- 
ment is, even at present, reduced to the problem of formulating 
it in terms compatible with an Arabo-Islamic frame of ethics. 
H. A. R. Gibb has observed: “Just as European romanticism gave 
colour and emotional appeal to a new nationalism founded on 
language, racial theory, and a historic past, so, too, the modernist... 
reform movement in Islam is combined with a nationalist interpretation 
of Islam.” 1 W.C. Smith, by contrast, suggests that “the driving 
force of nationalism has become more and more religious.” * Whether 
Islam has been nationalized or whether Arab nationalism has become 
“more religious’ does not really answer the question of how Arab 
political thinkers, specifically Michel 'Aflaq, view the role of Islam 
in the formulation of Arabism in the twentieth century. 

‘Aflaq’s writings are difficult to comprehend because his views 
are scattered throughout numerous literary and political essays and 
speeches. He has yet to produce a systematic, logically consistent 
work presenting the fundamental elements of his thought. The most 
important of his essays and speeches are collected in two anthologies,® 
arranged thematically and, within each theme, chronologically. It has 
been observed that most of ‘Aflaq’s political essays and published 


1 Hamilton A. R. Gibb, Modern Trends in Islam (Chicago: Chicago University 
Preas, 1950), p. 111. 

2 Wilfred C. Smith, Jslam in Modern History (Princeton: Princeton University 
Preas, 1957), pp. 82-83. 

3 These are: Fi sabi al-ba‘th (In the Way of Resurrection) and Ma'rakat al-magir 
al-wiktd (The Battle for One Destiny). Both collections were published several times 
in various Arab countries. All references to Sabil will be to the seoond Beirut edition 
(Där al-Tal'a) of 1963 while all references to Ma'raka will be to the third Beirut 
printing (Dir al-Adab) of 1963, unless otherwise indicated. A third anthology has 
been recently published under the title Nugfat al-biddya : ahddith ba'd al-khdmis min 
hazirüm (The Beginning Point: Discourses after the Sth of June [1967]) (Beirut: 
Al-Mu'assasa al-‘arabiyya, 1971). These more recent essays and speeches echo 'Aflaq's 
earlier themes, suggesting that the main lines of his thought have not changed 
fundamentally. 
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speeches, like his earlier literary works, are the product of the moment, 
governed by the chance occasion.‘ Because his essays and speeches 
lack that element of disciplined contemplation which would have 
clarified his ideas systematically, ‘Aflaq leaves himself open to the 
criticism that he neglected “serious” (jiddi), “scientific,” or “analytical” 
(Umi) thought.5 Nonetheless, he is admired for expressing himself 
in “sentences which carry conviction." $ 

The choice and use of words ‘Aflaq made in his essays and speeches 
are clues in the investigation of that basic problem : the role of Islam 
m the formulation of Arabism in the twentieth century. Many of the 
terms ‘Aflaq used are either directly derived from Islam or carry 
broadly religious connotations. Buch is the term ba'th (resurrection) 
cited in the Qur'àn at least three times in this form and numerous 
other times in different forms." Another example is sabi (way) referred 
to in the Qur'àn many times.* But one does not find the two terms, 
sabil and ba‘th, juxtaposed in the Qur'àn. Each of the terms has 
its own separate "semantic field" * and both are separately governed 
by the concept of God; man is to strive in the Way of God, the Day 
of Resurrection is dominated by the figure of God sitting in judgment. 
By juxtaposing sabil and ba'th in the expression f+ sabil al-ba'th (in 
the way of resurrection), ‘Aflaq places the two terms within the same 
semantic field such that the Resurrection governs the Way, in the 
absence of God. 


4 Mut&' Safadi, Hizb al-ba'th, ma’sat al-mawlid, ma'stt al-nikāya (The Resurrection 
Party, the Tragedy of Birth and the Tragedy of Death) (Beirut: D&r al-Adab, 1964), 
p. 80. 

5 Ibid., p. 82. 

6 Majid Khadduri, Arab Contemporaries, The Role of Personalities in Politics 
(Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins University Presa, 1973), p. 219. 

7 A representative verse is S. 30:56: "But those to whom knowledge and faith 
are given will say: The Truth is ye have tarried, by Allah'a decree, until the Day of 
Resurrection [yatwm al-ba‘th]. This is the Day of Resurrection, but ye used not to know” 
(M. M. Pickthall's translation). 

8 An example is 8. 2:261 : “The likeness of those who spend their wealth in Allah's 
Way [sabh AUAA) is as the likeness of a grain which groweth seven ears, in every ear 
a hundred grains. Allah giveth increase manifold to whom He will. Allah is All- 
Embracing, All-Knowing." See also Toshihiko Izuteu, God and Man tn the Koran: 
Semantics of the Koranic Weltanschauung (Tokyo: Keio Institute of Cultural and 
Linguistic Studies, 1964), pp. 143-144, where the author presents the concept of sabi 
as & key principle in Islam. 

9 Ibid., p. 27. 
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One of the earliest essays ‘Aflaq wrote was on tmdn (belief), 
a fundamental concept in Islam.1! The question whether imàn is 
created or eternal was a controversial point in Islamic theology 
but, in either case, it was clear that Iman occurred in man at the 
initiative of God. In 'Aflaq's usage, the term imàn is devoid of God, 
as is clear from this passage: “There is no one who can boast that 
he created (khalaga) or actualized in time (awjada) this belief. It is 
within each man, and within each Arab." 13 ‘Aflaq distinguishes two 
stages in the articulation of belief, as spiritual principle (mabda’ 
ka-rūh) and as intellectual principle (mabda’ ka-dhshn).* As spiritual 
or intuitive principle, belief is that human quality which enables 
man to discriminate between the true and the false. Belief is not 
to be discovered by reason or by experiments, but when reinforced 
by experience and refined by reason, it becomes an intellectual 
principle. At both stages, belief is a function of man; it is man who 
determines whether belief remains a spiritual principle or is refined, 
by man, into an intellectual principle. These are only a few examples 
illustrating the use ‘Aflaq makes of religious terms, placing them 
in a secular context such that Arabism is lifted to the level of the 
sacred in the absence of the supernatural. 

As for the sources of 'Aflaq's thought, it seems to have been taken 
for granted that, since he spent four years studying m France, be 
must have been influenced exclusively by Western thinkers. “To 
the Western critic, “Aflaq’s exposition of Arab nationalism presents 
a hodge-podge of vulgarized European philosophies.” 14 As one 
example of “Aflaq’s “hodge-podge”’ borrowings, Binder, by translating 
risüla as "mission" rather than “message,” thinks ‘Aflaq reflects 
Herder in the view that every nation has a particular mission. Binder 
loses sight of the meanings inherent in the term resale as message, 
referring to rasül (the one who is sent with a message, the Prophet 
Muhammad) and of the rich Islamic literature dealing with prophecy. 


10 ‘Aflaq, “Iman,” Sabi, pp. 29-80; the term occurs in many of his other essays 
as well. 

11 See Toshihiko Inuteu, The Concept of Belief in Islamic Theology: A Semantic 
Analysts of Iman and islim (Tokyo: Keio Institute of Cultural and Linguistic Studies, 
1965). 

18 “Aflaq, '"Imün," Sabil, p. 29. 

13 Ibid., p. 30. : 

14 Leonard Binder, The Ideological Revolution in the Middle Bast (New York: Wiley, 
1964), p. 159. 
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Binder sees Hegel’s influence in “Aflaq’s insistence on the importance 
of history, forgetting the importance Ibn Khaldün was assuming 
and the place history has always had in the Arabo-Islamic tradition. 
Such oversight is unfortunate, particularly in view of 'Aflaq's concept 
of a cyclical Arab history with alternating periods of decline and 
glory. Because he assumes that Hegel was a decisive influence on 
‘Aflaq, Binder is surprised that the latter does not accept the Marxist 
theory of class struggle; how could he while rejecting Hegel’s dialectical 
determinism and Marx’ materialism! If one must see alien elements 
in ‘Aflag’s view of history (these views and the underlying dialectic 
are discussed more fully later in this article) I would suggest the 
influence of Tolstoi or Dostoevski rather than of Hegel. As for the 
dialectic ‘Aflag assumes, it may be derived from André Gide's concept 
of dialectio as creative opposition which idea itself may be considered 
quite Islamic in view of the Qur’anic verse S. 2:143: "Thus We have 
appointed you a middle nation, that ye may be witnesses against 
mankind, and that the messenger may be a witness agaist you." 
The “will” ‘Aflaq talks about might be Rousseau's General Will 
or Schopenhauer’s concept of will (the latter 1s attacked by 'Aflaq 
in one of his short stories), but it is also reminiscent of the Mu'tazila 
insistence on man’s free will as concomitant with his responsibility 
for his actions. 

By analyzing ‘Aflaq’s early literary output,!* it may be shown 
that the most important European mentor for ‘Aflaq was, indeed, 
André Gide.1¢ Other than the obviously sympathetic elements of 


15 Bee Shakir Mugtafá, Muhddarat ‘an al-qissa fi Süriyya hata al-harb al-‘dlamiyya 
al-thantyya (Lectures on the Short Story in Syria until the Second World War) (Cairo : 
Ma'had al-Dir&sat, 1958) including a section Al-gisga ‘ind Mtsk 'Aflag (The Short 
Story according to Michel 'Aflaq). 

16 Note The Journals of André Gide, translated by Justin O'Brien (New York: 
Knopf, 1949) and the three-volume collection Œuvres d'André Gide (Paris: Gallimard, 
1960). 'Aflaq's indebtedness to Gide is particularly clear in his theory of knowledge 
and in his approach to literature and the creative activity. For a discussion of Gide's 
theory of creative art, see Hagop J. Nersoyan, André Gide: The T'heism of an Atheist 
(Syracuse : Syracuse University Press, 1969). According to Nersoyan, Gide, as & creative 
writer, was indifferent to logical consistency. Moreover, contradiction was for Gide 
an effective means of comprehending Truth. Cultivating extremes, Gide attempts to 
hold them in precarious balance; the state of oscillation between two opposites becomes 
the basis of a new ethics. For Gide, the fanction of the artist therefore is not to present 
an unchanging ideal. It is to bear witness to an unfolding process while the artist 
experiences in his person the birth pains of the ever new; art ia the bridge between 
incomplete actuality and the unfolding future. . 
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religious alienation in Gide's and 'Aflaq's lives," the views Gide 
held about art and, later, about socio-political issues are paralleled 
by ‘Aflaq. As suggested earlier, ‘Aflaq also read and studied other 
European thinkers,!* but this fact does not rule out the possibility 
that he derived his essential frame of reference from Arab and/or 
Muslim thinkers. It is impossible at this stage of our study to attempt 
tracing either the style or the content of 'Aflaq's writings to earlier 
Arab or Muslim thinkers, except in a general manner. The fact that 
‘Aflaq was able to strike a reverberating chord among Arabs, the 
great majority of whom are Muslims, attests to his fundamental 
reliance on Arabo-Islamic sources. It is my proposition, therefore, 
that ‘Aflaq chose to be influenced by Gide precisely because Gide 
echoes ideas very close to the Arabo-Islamic ethos. 

In the only study in English devoted to the analysis of 'Aflaq's 
thought,!® Tarif Khalidi relies exclusively on internal evidence to 
show that ‘Aflaq’s metaphysics was largely influenced by Hegel, in 
that ‘Aflag postulates a dualism between Spirit and Matter with 
Spirit dominating Matter. According to Khalidi, ‘Aflaq’s “spirit of 
Arab life or nation is & synonym for [Hegel’s] spirit." 2° In his rejection 


1? Gide, a Protestant in a Catholic milieu, and ‘Aflag, a Christian in a Muslim milieu. 

18 See the references to Marx, Hegel, Dostoevaki, Tolstoi, Bergaon, Gandhi and 
others in "Forum Interviews Michel 'Aflaq," Middle East Forum, IT (1958), 9; Kamel 
S. Abu Jaber, The Arab Bath Socialist Party : History Ideology, and Organization 
(Syracuse : Syracuse University Prees, 1966), p. 11; Muhammad S. Agwani, “The Ba‘th : 
A Study in Contemporary Arab Politics,” International Studies, III, 1 (1901), 10; 
Sami al-Jundi, Al-Ba‘th : mudhakkirat ‘an al-hizb al-ba'thi (The Resurrection: Memoirs 
about the Resurrection Party) (Beirut: Dar al.Nahár, 1969), p. 27; Khadduri, Arab 
Contemporaries, p. 213; and Patrick Seale, The Struggle for Syria : A Study of Post-war 
Arab Politics 1945-1958 (London: Oxford University Press, 1965), pp. 149-160. 
Surprisingly, Seale chooses to disregard 'Aflaq's repeated references to the influence 
Gide had on him in order to highlight discredited “German theories of a romantic 
and idealistic nationalism." 

19 Tarif Khalidi, ‘‘A Critical Study of the Political Ideas of Michel 'Aflaq," M.E.F., 
XLII (1966), 55-67, Binder, Ideological Revolution, has a chapter on what he callé 
"Radioal-Reform Nationalism” which is a condensed revision of his article, ‘Radical: 
Reform Nationalism in Syria and Egypt," M.W., XLIX (1959), 96-110, 213-231. Abu 
Jaber, Arab Ba‘th; Majid Khadduri, Political Trends in the Arab World : The Hole of 
Ideas and Ideals in Politics (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1970); 
and Seale, Struggle for Syria, each has a section of 'Aflaq's thought. A recent book 
by a Tunisian author, Hichem Djalt, La Personnalité ef le devenir arabo-tslamiques 
(Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1974) is itself a comment on ‘Aflaq’s influence in the Arab 
world. 

*0 Khalidi, **Critioa] Study," M.E.F., XLII (1960), 66. 
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of Marxist materialism, ‘Aflaq does tend to emphasize the spiritual 
and the mystical?! but it should also be pointed out that 'Aflaq, 
as an Arab, was heir to a rich tradition of Islamic philosophy, some 
schools of which emphasized not less than Hegel the dualism of 
spirit (rūh) and matter (ma@dda), and the dominance of spirit over 
matter. 

As far as Khalidi’s attempt to trace ‘Aflaq’s dialectic to Hegel’s 
influence is concerned,” it is true that 'Aflaq poses a dualism between 
Earth and Heaven,* between the old and the young,?* and between 
the past and the future,*5 but the dynamics of these pairs of opposites 
is not as simple as Khalidi seems to suggest. 

It seems that the dialectic which Gide presents is of much greater 
interest than the Hegelian dialectic as far as a possible similarity 
to ‘Aflaq’s thought is concerned. The key term in Gide’s dialectic 
is contradiction or, in other words, “tension vivante," 3* as the source 
of creativity. ‘Aflaq never attempts to resolve the ambivalences and 
contradictions in his essays. The dialectic proper to ‘Aflaq progresses 
from affirmation to contrasting affirmation, which mutually deny 
and mutually recall each other. Negation becomes an affirmation 
of the opposite "thesis" and not a negative mediation. The Hegelian 
deterministic progress, from thesis to antithesis to synthesis, which 
in turn creates ita own antithesis in view of a higher level of synthesis, 
is fundamentally different from 'Aflaq's discontinuous dialectic. 

Arising out of the Arabic language,?? ‘Aflaq’s dialectic, in its 
alternating movement, tends to diversify into opposites, such that 
these opposites do not produce one another but bear witness to each 
other. The polarity of the pairs of opposites does not lead to synthesis, 
where the two terms would cease their opposition, but rather, thought 
grasps the opposites in conjunction. 


21 He was criticized for his “mystical” (süfi) tendencies by Safadi, Hizb al-ba'th, 
pp. 5, 32, 50. 

22 Khalidi, “Critical Study,” M.E.F., X LII (1980), 56. Binder, Ideological Revolution, 
p. 159, correctly notes that "Aflaq rejects the Hegelian dialectic. 

33 ‘Aflaq, "Al-Ard wa ']-aam&"' (Earth and Heaven), Sabil, p. $4. 

“ 'Aflaq, "Khibrat alshuyükh wa indif&'át al-shabáb" (The Experience of the 
Old and the Rashness of the Young), Sabil, p. 36. 

15 ‘Aflag, "Al-'Árab bayn magihim wa mustaqgbalihim” (The Arabs between their 
Past and their Future), Sabil, pp. 83-91. 

% Djatt, Personnaliié, p. 13. 

27 Louis Gardet, “Les Differents Types de dialeotique,” in Jean-Paul Charnay (ed.), 
D Ambivalence dans la oulture arabe (Paris : Anthropos, 1967), pp. 359-365. 
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This non-Hegelian dialectic that 'Aflaq assumes underlies his view 
of history, which is thus neither Hegelian nor Marxist. His philosophy 
of history, like his views on most topics, is not presented in a coherent 
system and needs to be reconstructed from several of his essays. 
‘Aflaq sees history as being composed of alternating phases of decline 
and glory, clearly recalling Ibn Khaldün's conception of history. 
The cyclical emphasis appears when ‘Aflaq stresses the past glory 
of the Arabs and the almost fateful need to rediscover it.3? The same 
view is reflected in the Ba‘th Party Constitution, which notes that 
the Arabs have experienced many historical reverses but have always 
risen again to high points of glory.** 

Islam, in 'Áflaq's view, represents that period in history when 
the Arabs did bespeak their eternal message in a form that was best 
suited to the historical circumstances. As the ideal manifestation 
of the Arab genius, Islam is one of, if not the most, glorious periods 
in Arab history. Because of this fact, the Arab, even the Christian 
Arab, has to seek himself in Islam. The Arabs, particularly the 
Christian Arabs, are to find in Islam ‘“‘their national culture in which 
they must become absorbed." 30 

The return to past glories is not in the spirit of imitation, but 
rather that the present can benefit from the lessons of the past in 
order to build a better future.*! It becomes clear that in 'Áflaq's 
view each stage of decline has within it the seeds necessary to produce 
the following stage of glory (khwulüd); each stage is itself an “être” 
and a “vouloir être.” ** The inexorable pull towards the future rests 
upon a realistic, yet optimistic, view of the present; ‘Aflaq defines 
his position as realistic and idealistic simultaneously.®? He distinguishes 
two types of idealism: "illusory idealism” and "realistic idealism,” 
asserting that the idealism of the Ba‘th is of the second type. It is 
almost synonymous with belief (vmàün) since he defines “realistic 


18 ‘Aflaq, '"Dhikr& al-rasül al-'arabl" (In Memory of the Arab Prophet), Sabil, 
pp. 50-61. i 

29 “Constitution of the Arab Ba'th Socialist Party" as translated by Sylvia Haim, 
Arab Nationalism : An Anthology (Berkeley : University of California Press, 1962), 
p. 233. 

30 ‘Aflaq, '"Dhikra," Sabil, p. 58. 

31 ‘Aflaq, ‘Hawl al-risāla al-'arabiyya" (About the Arab Message), Sabil, pp. 144-145. 
Also geo “Al-ʻarab bayn m&dIhim wa-mustaqbalihim,” Sabi, pp. 83-01. 

33 Djatt, Personnalité, p. 70. 

33 ‘Aflaq, ‘‘Al-Mithdliyya al-mawhiima” (Illusory Idealism) and "'Al-Mithaliyya 
al-waigqi‘iyya” (Realistic Idealism), Sabtl, p. 31 and p. 32, respectively. 
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idealism” as that “believing spirit? which is “optimistic, confident 
in itself, in the nation, and in the future." #4 ‘Aflaq explains that his 
idealism is realistic in that the real is to be studied and known, so 
as to be changed and overcome. The dialectical conjunction of 
the two terms in the compound expression al-mithalyya al-waqisyya 
(realistic idealism) becomes a creative force propelling the Arab nation 
towards conscious transformation. 

The existence of the Arab nation is an axiom for ‘Aflaq, requiring 
neither rational justification nor analysis of any kind. He writes: 
“We did not have to think for long about investigating the foundations 
of the Arab nation, and whether... it has the ties common to all 
its regions and people that justify its unity.... This is an obvious 
thing that imposes itself.” 3* Arabism, for ‘Aflaq, is not a concept 
that can be described in precise terms; it is an emotionally-charged 
idea with Arab unity as its fundamental tenet. 'Aflaq asserts that 
Arabism is not theoretical, but gives rise to theories; that it is not 
contrived by art, but is the source and inspiration of art." Even 
though ‘Aflag considers the existence of the Arab nation as an axiom, 
he posits a principle higher than Arabism. 


We believe that Arabism is above everything, in the sense that 
it is above well-being and selfishness... but we believe that 
one thing is above Arabism, and that is Truth [al-hagq]. Arabism 
must be bound to an eternal principle.... Our slogan ought 
to be Truth above Arabism so that the union of Arabism with 
Truth may become a reality.38 


From the context and by obvious omission, 'Áflaq is not equating 
Truth with God. As eternal principle, Truth partakes of the attributes 
of God, but it is in no way identified with the overpowering, all 
embracing God of the three monotheisms. For ‘Aflaq, the “divme 
spark" lies dormant within each human being, waiting to be fanned 
into flames. Jt is the thin Ime between absolute humanism and 


3A ‘Aflaq, “Al-Mithäliyya al-mawhüma," Sadi, p. 31. 

35 Ibid. Also see his essay, “‘Al-Ma‘raka bayn al-masir al-sathi wa 'l-wujūd al-asil’’ 
(The Battle between Superficial Destiny and Authentic Existence), Ma'raka, pp. 25-32. 

38 ‘Aflaq, '"Al-Ba'th huwa al-inbi'áth min al-dükhil" (The Resurrection is Rebirth 
from Within), Ma'raka, p. 58. 

37 “Aflaq, “FI al-qawmiyya al-‘arabiyya” (About Arab Nationaliam), Sabi, p. 43. 

38 *Aflaq, Fi sabil al-ba'th, p. 50, as quoted by Binder, Ideological Revolution, p. 175. 
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absolute theism that might be considered the thread running through 
all of *'Aflaq's thought. 

‘Aflaq continues his discussion by elaborating what Arab nationalism 
should not be. It should not be religious, since religious affiliation 
does not bind the nation, but, on the contrary, may divide one 
people.?? 

Arabism is not theory, nor love, nor belief, nor will, although 
these are some of its necessary ingredients;*? like love of family “ 
or like one's fate,*? nationalism is a beloved fate.9 And one's fate 
must be accepted since one must accept oneself in order to fulfill 
one’s potentialities to the greatest extent possible. “Aflaq’s refusal 
to define Arabism is consistent with his early attack on abstract, 
thinkmg and theoretical definitions.** Interestingly enough, 'Aflaq 
draws an analogy between those who attempt to reduce nationalism to 
theory and those who attempted to rationalize Islam, the dialeoticians 
(“ulam al-kalám;).55 

At first sight, these arguments seem to indicate that ‘Aflaq is 
striving to reject the rational approach to nationalism, but he is 
not simply insisting on subjective nationalism. He only rejects 
rationalizing in general terms and insists on talking of specifies: 
‘urtiba (Arabism) instead of gawmtyya (nationalism), and Islam instead 
of din (religion). e 

‘Aflaq clarifies these ideas further by distinguishing between the 
“Arab idea" and the “nationalist theory.” 


It is the Arab idea which is axiomatic and eternal; it is a beloved 
fate since it is love above everything else. By contrast, a nationalist 
theory is & progressive expression of this eternal idea, dependent 


39 ‘Aflaq, '"Al-Qawmiyya al-‘arabiyya wa 'l-nazariyya &l-qawmiyye" (Arab Nation- 
alism and Nationalist Theory), Sabil, pp. 102-106. 

40 ‘Aflaq, “FI al-qawmiyya al-'arabiyya," Sabil, p. 44. 

4i *Aflaq, “Al-Qawmiyya hubb” (Nationalism is Love), Sabi, p. 45. 

43 'Aflag, "Al.Qawmiyya gadar muhabbab” (Nationalism is a Beloved Fate), 
Sabi, p. 47. 

43 Ibid. In another passage, ‘Aflaq equates the “‘spasm of love" with the “revulsion 
of hate,” exemplifying the power of contradiction in his expression, the conjunction | 
of opposites which creates a transformation of oonsclousness. 

44 ‘Aflaq, ‘Fi al-qawmiyya al-‘arabiyya,” Sabil, p. 42. 

45 Ibid., p. 41. 

4 'Aflaq, "Al-Qawmiyya al-‘arabiyya wa 'l-nagariyya al-qawmiyya,” Sabi, p. 102. 
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on time and circumstance. The theory is presented today— 
according to our belief—in freedom, socialism, unity.*' 


The relationship between the “axiomatic, eternal” and therefore 
absolute and the relative “dependent upon time and circumstance" 
underlies *Áflaq's understanding of Islam as well. On the one hand, 
Islam is a “living being characterized by clearly apparent features 
and boundaries," 48 probably a reference to historic Islam. On the 
other hand, “Islam is general and eternal," 4° a statement from 
which one can easily deduce that the eternal Islam is practically 
synonymous to the “Arab idea." The contrasting views are joined 
in an Islam “relative to a specific time and place, absolute in 
meaning and action within the limits of that time and place.” 50 

The first element of the eternal Arab idea specific to this, the 
present time, is freedom.®! ‘Aflag insists on this point quite strongly, 
while rejecting the thought that only in democracy can freedom be 
safeguarded, individual and national. 


We would not impose upon the rulers respect [of freedom] and 
we would not reveal to the people its value and its sacredness, 
if we did not believe in it actively (7shddan) and protect it at 
great sacrifice (ssisshhàdan).53 


According to ‘Aflag, freedom is not to be found m more articles 
in the Constitution or in more laws, but in action both cae 
foreign domination and internal exploitation. ^. ~ 

Michel ‘Aflag is primarily a nationalist, both in the sense of an 
anti-imperialist and in the sense of a builder of a political community. 


47 Ibid., pp. 102-103. This later clarification, bridging a gap of seventeen years, 
illustrates how 'Aflaq's ideas, although qualified, remained basically unchanged. It is 
noteworthy that 'Aflaq's three pillars of the Arabism specific to this contemporary 
period—freedom, socialism, unity—are analogous to the three principles of the 1789 
French Revolution: liberté, égalitó, fraternité. How far one may push this analogy 
is an open question; at this stage of our study it is sufficient to note that for “Aflaq 
unity /fraternité is central in his conception of the interrelationship of the throeelementa, 

48 ‘Aflaq, "Dhikr&," Sabh, p. 50. 

49 Ibid. 

50 Ibid. 

51 "Aflaq, '"Lim&dhA nahrug 'alü al-hurriyya” (Why we aspire to Freedom), Sabi ; 
p. 318. 

52 Ibid., p. 321. Note the use of religious terms such as ''gacrednees" and the 
specifically Islamic terms jihdd and tstishAád. 
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And, as he himself insists, socialism is indispensable for the realization 
of the goals of nationalism. 


The nationalist struggle requires the socialist view; in other 
words, [it requires] the belief that the Arabs cannot rise unless 
they feel that their nationalism includes justice ('adala), equality 
(musdwah), and a life of dignity ('aysh karim) for all.** 


Since ‘Aflaq rejects Marxism, his combination of nationalism and 
socialism (tshitrakivyya) 54 in one system of political thought is not 
necessarily a contradiction in terms. He explained his rejection of 
Marxism in two essays, the first published in 1944 and the second in 
1946.55 In these essays, ‘Aflaq fails to distinguish between Marxism 


53 ‘Aflaq, ‘“Ma‘alim al-ishtirákiyya al-‘arabiyya” (The Landmarks of Arab Socialism), 
Kabil, p. 206. For a very unsympathetic and incoherent view of Ba'thi socialism, see 
J. Rastier, “A la recherche du socialisme syrien,” Orient, IV (1957), 169-179. 

54 According to the analysis made by Izuteu, God and Man, Arabic terms used to 
translate foreign concepts may be olassified as transparent, semi-transparent, or opaque. 
Such words as ialifin (telephone) and dtmugrdfiyya (democracy) are completely 
transparent; the original Western word is “palpably” there. Terms like gawmiyyo 
(nationalism) and tehtirdktyya (socialism) are considered semi-transparent since they 
mean what they mean only through the intermediacy of genuine Arabio words, each 
one of which has ita own proper meaning and history in the Arabio language. One is 
supposed to be led to the Western concepts of nationalism and socialism in a flash, 
passing over the bridge aa “lightly as possible." Nevertheless, the Arabio connotations 
cannot but be felt whenever the terms are used. Moreover, if one is unfamiliar with 
the Western concepts, the terms then become opaque. In other words, the Arabio 
terms are understood according to their basio meanings in Arabic, without reference 
to the Western concepta. In this case, tshtirdkiyya derives from sharaka (to share, 
participate, be or become partner, participant, or associate). The emphasis is on sharing 
and participation, in both the eoonomic and the politacal spheres, without carrying any 
connotations of class distinctions or class conflicts. The difference in emphasis between 
“socialism” and tshtirakiyya did not go unnoticed. Shibli Shumayyil, one of the 
earliest modern Arab political writers, considered the term tehtirddyya as a misleading 
translation and insisted on tjtima‘iyya from ijtimd' (society, community); see Hisham 
Sharabi, Arab Intellectuals and the West : The Formative Years, 1875-1914 (Baltimore : 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1970). The fact that ishtiräkiyya rather than ijiima'iyya 
persisted indicates that participation in the political as well as the economic system 
was more important for Arabs than the concepts of class oonfliota. 

55 'Aflaq, “Mawgqifuni min al-nazariyya al-shuyü'iyya" (Our Position about 
Communist Theory), Sabil, pp. 193-197; and "Ma'Alim al-ishtirükiyya al-‘arabiyya,” 
Sabil, pp. 198-206. Note that ‘Aflaq began to write against Marxism and communism 
after André Gide had published two books criticizing the Soviet Union. See André Gide, 
Retour de l'U.E.8.8. (1936) and Retouche à mon Retour de l'U.R.8.S. (1937). 
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and communism, or between Marxism as methodology of analysis 
and Marxism as mode of political action. 

‘Aflaq attacks communism (shuyu' $yya) on four points. He considers 
communism to be a Western philosophy and, therefore, a stranger 
to the Arab ethos.5¢ According to ‘Aflaq, communism has absolutely 
no positive link with Arab history, or thought, or life. Communism 
developed in the industrialized part of Europe, which had already 
passed through a nationalist phase and was entering upon an expan- 
sionist phase.5? 

‘Aflaq remarks that the Western-inspired communist view of 
history follows the Hegelian thesis of deterministic and continuous 
progress as the underlying dynamics of history. Arab history, by 
contrast, is portrayed in ‘Aflaq’s frame of reference as a series of 
contradictory stages, of “tensions vivantes." As we noted earlier, 
one such basic opposition in 'Aflaq's thought is that between past 
Arab glory and present Arab decline. 

‘Aflaq asserts that the Arab nation realizes it has to reject its 
actual present in order to enter upon a phase of renewal, contrary 
to the Western countries whose history has seen contmuous progress. 
Moreover, the Arab nation is neither imperialist nor does it lust for 
expansion. The Arab nation does not need to espouse a materialist 
philosophy since the spirit is the great hope and mover of revival.5* 
For ‘Aflag, communism is not simply an economic system but a 
message, a materialistic, artificial message denying the truth of 
nationalism and the spiritual historic basis upon which the Arab 
nation rests. Communism is a total philosophy which imposes a 
specific foreign policy, a specific governmental system, a specific 
social system, an intellectual, and a moral life. According to ‘Aflaq, 
either the Arabs have to accept it as a whole or reject it in order 
to carry their own message, embodied in a living humanism 
strengthened by a mature nationalism.®® Finally, “Aflaq reasserts 
the spiritual values underlying Arab socialism. Only by retrieving 
the original and genuine meaning of spiritual concepts will the Arabs 
save their nation from the dangers of materialist thought.®% 

The last but most important element of contemporary Arabism, 


56 *Aflaq, “Mawgifand,” Sabi, p. 193. 

57 Ibid., p. 197. 

88 “Aflaq, ‘‘Ma‘alim,” Sabil, p. 201. 

59 ‘Aflaq, "MawdifunA," Sabil, pp. 105-196. 
60 Ibid., p. 196. 
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national unity, is, for ‘Aflaq, the fundamental and constructive 
principle of society, of its history, and of humanity as a whole.* 
National unity falls within the category of concepts which are “axio- 
matic, requiring no analysis or proof; [its comprehension] enters 
the heart and possesses the mind at once.” ® Since the feeling of 
alienation, of ‘otherness’ was a powerful motive in ‘Aflaq’s psyche, 
the unity he proclaims is, first and foremost, spiritual unity, closer 
to Gide’s concept of balance and harmony than to Hegel’s triumphant 
Spirit. Unity is not, for 'Aflaq, merely a clear-cut political objective; 
it is & paramount search for the “treasure of hidden vitality," for 
the moral fiber of the nation. Arab unity, therefore, is the central 
prerequisite, since socialism and freedom cannot be achieved except 
on the basis of unity. Arab unity assumes the proportions of an 
apocalyptic vision : 


... social differences, provincial partitions, confessional conflicts, 
every trace of slavery, particular interests, ignorance, and 
imitation disappear. At that time will the future come to us, 
progress in us, and nothing will return to reign separate from 
and external to us.53 


‘Aflaq’s three immediate objectives—freedom, socialism, and unity— 
are indissolubly fused; none can be achieved without the others, 
but all are only means to the ultimate message of the Arab nation. 
It is only through pam and struggle that Arab unity, the central 
objective, may be achieved. The struggle for unity is not conceived 
of simply in terms of the elimination of political boundaries; 'Aflaq 
sees it as a regenerative process leading to the reform of Arab character 
and society. In other words, only through Revolution can the Arab 
Resurrection be achieved.** Thus, for ‘Aflag, Revolution is both 
the means and the aim of Arab unity. 


... the new Revolution is the sharply conscious, believing progress 
towards that level where contradiction is resolved and opposites 


91 "Aflaq, '"Ma'alim," Sabil, p. 200. 

68 “Aflaq, “Hawl al-ris&le al-'arabryya," Sabil, p. 139. 

63 ‘Aflaq, “‘Al-Mustaqbal” (The Future), Sabil, p. 35. 

64 "Aflaq, “Min ma‘dni al-ingiláb" (On the Meanings of Revolution), Sabi, p. 175. 
Although ‘Aflaq continues to use the term ingiléb, in other Arab political writings 
it has come to mean a military coup while the term thawra is accepted to mean revolution 
in the fall sense. 
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are united; where the past meets the future, and the nation is 
reconciled with itself in creativity. 


‘Aflaq lays down three essential conditions for the Revolution: 
(1) awareness of the historical and contemporary realities which call 
for drastic transformation; (2) a feeling of responsibility rooted in 
a strong moral base; and (3) a genuine belief in the feasibility, at 
the present stage of Arab history, of the Revolution. These conditions 
are to be fulfilled by each individual since awareness and belief are 
characteristics of the individual, not of the group.** On the individual 
level, revolution is imperative in order to "reconstruct the true Arab 
personality, to free thought, to establish a serious, responsible, ethical 
system to burst open the sources of belief.” 6? 

"Aflaq's concept of the revolution is non-materialist (ma‘nawi), 
as may be seen from the following passage : 


Revolution is the victory of Truth over reality, because the 
[existence of the] nation, despite its retardation and its dis- 
figurement, is a truth. This Truth declares itself whatever might 
be the domination of reality. Revolution is this declaration, 
this reinforcement of the existence of Truth.... Revolution is 
thus the victory of the future [over the present] which is our 
truth.*® 


And again, ‘Aflaq asserts : 


Revolution... before being a political and social program is 
that primeval propelling power, that strong psychic current, 
that mandatory struggle, without which the reawakening of the 
nation is not to be understood.** 


95 Ibid., p. 179. The Ba‘th Party, which 'Aflaq helped found in 1940, was to be 
the instrument of the Revolution. The Ba'th Party, supposedly s core of revolutionaries, 
was to spread iteelf within the nation as a diminutive image of the Arab nation of the 
future. See “Aflaq, '"Al.Sila bayn al-‘uriiba wa 'lfikra al-ingilibiyya” (The Link 
between Arabiam and the Revolutionary Idea), Sabi, p. 171. Also see his essay, 
* A]-Mustaqbal," ibid., p. 35, and the several articles in $bid., pp. 153-170. 

66 "Aflaq, “Hawl al-ingiláb wa *l-qadar wa 'l-burriyys&" (About Revolution, Fate, 
and Freedom), Sabil, p. 181. 

67 ‘Aflaq, "Min ma‘ani al-inqiláb," Sabil, p. 177. 

68 Ibid. 

69 Ibid. 
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Obviously, ‘Aflaq’s is an ethical, nonlegalistic conception of the 
Revolution, and is closely tied to his ideas about sacrifice and pain. 
Only by passing through the crucible of sacrifice and pain will each 
individual be transformed and thus change the Arab nation into 
a healthy society." And it is Islam, as the ideal expression of the 
Arab idea, which provides the ethical dimension of Arabism : 


As long as the communion between the Arab nation and Islam 
remains strong and as long as we see in the Arab nation a body 
whose soul is Islam, there is no fear that the Arabs will deviate 
in their nationalism.” 


The Arab existential revolt is then to be guided by the precepts 
and ideals of Islam, never straying from within the boundaries of the 
Islamic ethos. For ‘Aflag, Islam, in its essence, is a revolutionary 
movement, nourished by struggle and pain, which transformed men 
and institutions. But from ‘Aflag’s perspective, one needs to differen- 
tiate between the true, ideal Islam and its present, historically 
disintegrated form. The new generation, rejecting Islam in its totality, 
needs to be reminded that the ossified Islam of today is not the 
true Islam,”? and it must struggle in order to bring Islam back to 
its true inspiration.?? Thus, according to Michel ‘Aflaq, the constraint 
of the true Islamic values is, in the final analysis, the “eternal message" 
(al-risala al-khalida) of the Arab nation. 
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70 Ibid., p. 178. 

71 ‘Aflaq, ""Dhikr&," Sabi, p. 55. 

7$ *Aflag, ""Nagratun H al-din" (Our View of Religion), Sabil, p. 195. 
78 Ibid., p. 127. 


ISRAELI SECTARIAN PROPAGANDA 
DURING THE OCTOBER, 1973, WAR * 


In the broadcasts of Radio Israel in the Arabic language, supposed 
or real negative aspects of Arab regimes are regularly brought forward 
in an effort to undermine the positions of Israel’s military and 
political opponents. Instead of the normal use of ‘classical’ Arabic, 
Radio Israel often makes use of Arabic dialects which are spoken 
in the states attacked. The intention of this seems to be to draw 
special attention, in particular of illiterate or semuiliterate people, 
to whom dialects similar to their own are more easily understood 
than ‘classical’ Arabic. When dealing, for instance, with the Iragi 
Ba‘th regime that came to power in June, 1968, the supposed tribal 
character of its political elite is often stressed, just as the phenomenon 
that a relatively large number of important functions in the Army 
and the Ba‘th Party in that area are occupied by people originating 
from the predominantly Sunni town, Tikrit, situated on the west 
bank of the river Tigris. When dealing with the political situation 
in Syrta, Radto Israel has, since the takeover of the Ba'th in 1963, 
often stressed the powerful position of ‘Alawi officers in the Syrian 
Armed Forces, as well as the dissension, supposed to exist, or really 
existing, among officers from different religious communities. 

As to the field of tnter-Arab relations, Israeli broadcasts have 
often (over)stressed real or supposed differences amongst various 
regimes. For instance, during the October, 1973, War Israeli broadcasts 
paid special attention to dissensions which were alleged to exist 
between different Arab regimes which had sent armed units to the 
Syrian-Israeli front at the Golan Heights. Israeli radio commentators 
ascribed political motives to the way in which non-Syrian armed 
units had been stationed there. So, the Israeli military radio 
commentator Major General Chaim Herzog stressed the so-called 
tension between Syrian and Iraqi armed units involved in the war, 
explaining that there had already been quarrels between the respective 
rival Ba‘th regimes for some years. For such reasons, Iraqi armed 
units were, according to Herzog, not stationed close to Damascus, 
but far away from the Syrian capital m the southern sector of the 


* Nikolaos van Dam is a staff member of the Middle East Section of the African 
and Middle Eastern Affairs Department of the Netherlands Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
The views expressed in this article are his own and do not reflect those of the Netherlands 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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front with Israel The same applied, still according to Herzog, to 
the Jordanian armored units, which, during the October War, were 
sent to Syria by King Husayn, but which had fought the Syrians 
in September, 1970, when these invaded Jordan in support of the 
Palestinian commandos. In reality, Iraqi armed units were stationed 
close to Damascus as well, and were, for instance, involved in battles 
aimed at the defense of Syrian positions at Mount Hermon, recaptured 
by the Syrian Army shortly after the beginning of the October War. 
Nevertheless, pro-Iraqi sources afterwards complamed about diffi- 
culties having occurred during the fighting there, and elsewhere 
at the front, because of occasionally poor and faulty communications 
between the respective cooperating Iraqi and Syrian military unite.! 
As to the Jordanian armored units, it was logical that they were 
to be engaged in battles in the southern sector of the Syrian-lsraeli 
front, since they entered Syria from the south. Herzog also suggested 
that the Syrian military leaders did not even trust some of their 
own armed units, declaring that the Israelis at the end of September, 
1973, intercepted an order issued by the Syrian Army Command 
instructing the 47th armored brigade, stationed in Hums, to proceed 
to the front with Israel, but prohibiting it simultaneously to encamp 
in Damascus.? It has indeed been a long-standing practice to station 
trusted armed units close to the capital, and those not trusted at 
the front with Israel or far away to the north.? 


It is not exactly known how intensively Israeli broadcasts in 
Arabic are being listened to in the Arab world. In periods of crises, 
however, there seems to be a special desire to compare the news 
content of the Arabic service of Radto Israel with the news content 
of the broadcasting services of Arab states,4 which often has been 
of a rather poor quality. 


1 Cf. Al-Markaz al-‘Arabi lil-Diras&t al-Istritijiyya (The Arab Center for Strategio 
Studies), Dawr al-Jaysh al-'Irági fi Harb Tishrin 1973 (The Role of the Iraqi Army 
in the Ootober, 1973, War) (Beirut : Al-Mu'assasa al-“Arabiyya lil-Dirdsit wa ’l-Nashr, 
1975), pp. 84, 91, 92, 106, 124, 131, 139-146, 157, 212; Jamal al-Ghaytünt, Hurras 
ai- Bawaba al-Shargiyya (The Guardians of the Eastern Gate) (Cairo, 1975), pp. 112-113. 
For a Syrian report of the October War, see Jean Aliksan and Sabir Falhüt, Madha 
Hadaih fi Tishrin? (What Happened in Ootober?) (Damasous: Dür al-Ba‘th, n.d.). 

3 Radio Israel, Ootober 14, 1978. 

3 Cf. Munif al-Razzüz, Al-Tajriba al-Murra (The Bitter Experience) (Beirut: Dar 
Ghandür, 1967), p. 159. 

4 Cf. Donald R. Browne, ‘The Voices of Palestine: A Broadcasting House Divided," 
The Middle East Journal, XXIX (1975), 149. 
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It is my intention to desl briefly with the Israeli sectarian 
propaganda campaign during the October, 1973, War as it was 
directed, especially, against Syria.5 It was clearly aimed at sowing 
dissension, in & period of crisis, amongst the ranks of the opposing 
party, by stimulating discord, be it latent or already manifest, 
between members of different religious communities. Thus, the 
Israelis im their broadcasts in Arabic claimed that the Syrian Air 
Force was not able to function properly and had been partly paralyzed 
in its activities, allegedly as a result of sectarian tensions between 
its Sunni commander, Naji Jamil, and the ‘Alawi Syrian President 
and Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces, Hafiz al-Asad. To 
which extent such allegations contamed an element of truth or 
affected the Syrian morale is not known. What is known, however, 
is that the Syrian Air Force fought relatively well during the October 
War. 


A news item of Radso Israel, which, if judged according to subsequent 
Arab reactions, did indeed produce tensions and suspicions in the 
Syrian camp, was the one in which it was, probably falsely, alleged 
that a Druze Lieutenant Colonel, called Rafiq Halawah, had been 
executed at the order of the Syrian President because of what was 
called “neglect of duty.” The respective news item, broadcast on 
October 20, 1973, ran as follows : 


Today, the Commander of an infantry brigade in the Syrian Army 
was executed on the order of the Syrian President, Lieutenant 
General Hafiz al-Asad. The person concerned is Lieutenant 
Colonel Rafiq Halawah, Commander of the 68th Infantry Brigade. 
Lieutenant Colonel Halawah was stationed in the northern sector 
of the Syrian front. This is the sector where the Israeli Defence 
Army has broken through in its progress on the axis al-Qunaytira- 
Damascus. Haláwah ts a member of the Druze religious com- 
munity.’ 


The Israeli broadcast alleging the execution of Halàwah certainly 
did not go unnoticed by the Syrians, and, if judged according to the 


5 For a summary and analysis of the Israeli broadcasts of the October, 1973, War in 
Arabic, as well as a comparison of these with the Israeli broadcasts in Hebrew, see 
Shu' ün Filisiiniyya (Beirut), No. 27, November, 1978, pp. 119-142. 

8 Cf. Chaim Herzog, The War of Atonement (London: Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 
Ltd., 1975). p. 132. 
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reactions in the Syrian mass media, it may well have stimulated 
distrust among members of the various religious communities living in 
Syria and, in particular, a distrust directed against the Druzes. 
One of the first public Syrian reactions came the following day, 
October 21, 1973, in an editorial of the official Syrian daily al-Ba‘th : 


The enemy has used the cheapest methods, as well as the most 
despicable propaganda, and the vilest rumors against the march of 
our people. Concerning the methods of the enemy, this is nothing 
new or strange. So, the stirring up of sectarianism, which we have 
buried m the dunghill of history, thanks to the conciousness 
of our people and their sticking together in order to achieve 
their national aims; and the stimulation of regionalism, which 
our people have left behind ever since they carried arms in order 
to drive away the foreign mvaders from their country, and 
achieved their freedom and national independence, and offered 
thousands of martyrs on the altar of patriotism ; all these methods, 
on which the enemy concentrates with care, and which it applies 
today in its mass media, mean to us the assurance that the enemy 
fails on the battlefront, and is incapable of achieving a victory 
over our combatants. It assures us also of the enemy’s ignorance 
of the nature of our people, and its incapability to understand 
the reality of the coherence of our internal front behind our 
armed forces which beat the enemy in the name of our history 
and honor, and which achieve for us one victory after another. 


That very day, Radto Israel reacted on the article in al-Ba'th by 
spreading additional rumors about the supposed sectarian dissensions 
in Syria: 
[The editorial in al-Ba‘th] seems to be an answer to the news 
saying that the Ba'th regime has taken vengeance measures 
against Druze villages situated on the road between Damascus 
and al-Qunaytira, or that death sentences have been carried 
out against Druze officers and members of other minorities. 


Accusations of such a nature touched a very sensitive point indeed. 
It was, moreover, much easier to send them into the world than to 
bring to an end the circulation of the rumors that had consequently 
come into being. 

Somewhat later on October 21, 1973, Radto Israel transmitted 
the contents of an interview which one of its correspondents was 
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said to have had with some Druze villagers of the Golan Heights, 
and who were supposed to have known Halaweh personally. The 
Druzes interviewed related that Halawah had been highly respected 
by his coreligionists, that he had been a prominent member of the 
Ba‘th Party, and that he was originally a protégé of President Hafiz 
al-Asad. The death of Halawah was, however, ascribed by those 
interviewed to his being a Druze : 


Halawah has become a victim. If Rafiq Halawah had been a 
Muslim [stc] * or ‘Alawi officer, nobody would have done him 
any harm. But since he has been executed, the Syrian authorities 
try to put the responsibility of the military defeat on the neck 
of the Druzes, who, according to the authorities, have brought 
the Israeli Defence Army to the outskirts of Damascus. 


This kind of news report tried to stimulate a dissension between 
Druzes and non-Druzes in the Syrian Armed Forces. Weren’t the 
Druzes in Israel the only Arab group whose members were being 
treated, more or less, as Israeli citizens with almost full rights, and 
having compulsory military service? So, weren't they potentially 
suspect since they fought on the Israeli side in the army as well? 

As to the Syrian Druzes from the villages on the Golan Heights, 
which had been occupied by the Israeli Armed Forces during the 
war of June, 1967, the Israeli Government applied a policy of incor- 
poration and privileging, certainly if compared with the treatment 
of non-Druze inhabitants of the respective occupied territories.? 
During the October, 1973, War some Druze villages of the Golan 
came repeatedly under fire of the Syrian Air Force, reportedly causing 
some dead and wounded. The Israeli Government, m an effort to 
strengthen its Druze support, subsequently declared that it would 
compensate the losses suffered by the inhabitants of the Druze villages 


7 A Draze would usually not classify religions in terms of Muslims on the one hand 
and, for instance, Druzes and “Alawis on the other, since Druzes, at least outwardly, 
consider themselves to be Muslims. Of. the fatwd issued by al-Azhar, and published 
in Al-Anbá' (Beirut), December 14, 1968, in which the Druzes are declared to be 
Muslims. See also Sami Nasib Makarem, The Druze Fatih (Delmar, New York : Caravan 
Books, 1974), and Philip K. Hitti, The Origins of the Druze People and Religion (New 
York: Columbia University Prese, 1928). For a survey of recent Arabio literature 
on the Druzes, see Josef van Eas, ''"Libaneelsehe Miszellen,’ Die Welt des Islams, 
XII (1969), 111-125. 

8 Cf. Daniel Dishon (ed), Middle Hast Record, Vol. 4, 1968 (Jerusalem: Israel 
Universities Press, 1073), p. 455. 
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concerned as if they were Israeli citizens. The Druzes of the Golan 
Heights were also reported by Radio Israel to have retained their 
freedom of movement, despite the continuing state of war.* Àn 
Israeli military spokesman even alleged that a great number of Druzes 
from the Golan “had expressed their allegiance to the State of Israel 
as well as their readiness to participate in the war efforts." 1° It is 
understandable that a possible distrust in Syria towards the Syrian 
Druzes could probably only be enlarged by reports such as these. 
Hadn’t those same Druzes, who were now reported by Radio Israel 
to have expressed their allegiance towards the State of Israel, been 
Syrian citizens before the war of June, 1967 ? 


It may be useful to deal at this point, be it very briefly, with the 
rather ambivalent position of the Druzes in Israel itself. Cut off from 
their coreligionists in the neighboring Arab states, where the Druzes 
and especially those living in Syria have generally opted for an 
Arab national identity next to or above their communal identity, 
the leaders of the original Palestinian Druzes have for some time, 
following the establishment of the State of Israel m 1948, clearly 
chosen the survival of their religious community as a more or less 
autonomous body. Their attitude might be interpreted as an instance 
of “a nearly thousand-year-old tradition of artificial assimilation in 
the defence of a zealously guarded life style and system of religious 
beliefs.” 11 Such an assimilation implied for the Palestinian Druzes 
living under Israeli rule a suppression of Arab nationalist feeling 
that might arise, at least if they wished to be treated on a more or 
less equal footing with the Israeli Jews. 

Modernization of the Druze community in Israel, as well as its 
being exposed to influences of Arab mass media, have caused many 
of its members to become increasingly aware of their relative back- 
wardness and relative inferior position with regard to the majority 
of Israeli Jews. They are being placed in the dilemma that the Israeli 
Jews do not really accept them as equals, while Arabs often suspect 
them as being Israelis. Increasingly, Israeli Druzes are finding a way 
out of this dilemma by choosing to join the emergent Arab nationalist 


® Radio Israel, October 12, 15 and 18, 1973. 

10 Radio Israel, October 18, 1973. 

11 Egon Mayer, "Becoming Modern in Bayt al-Shabib,” The Middle Kast Journal, 
XXIX (1976), 284. 
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current, which is combined with socialist ideas and is becoming 
apparent in their community.!* So from time to time voices are being 
heard from within the Israeli Druze community, calling for the 
rejection and refusal of compulsory military service for the Druzes 
in the Israeli Army. Also, Israeli Druzes have, reportedly, started 
joining Palestinian commando movements, as became apparent from 
Palestinian commando raids carried out in 1974 on the Israeli towns 
of Kiryat Shemona and Ma'lot, when Druzes were among the 
attackers.13 In the meantime, Israeli Jews (and sometimes Israeli 
Druzes as well) keep stressing that the Druzes form an entity which 
should be distinguished from the “Arabs and Muslims" in general.}4 
Some have even suggested the establishment of a Druze state on 
the Golan Heights,15 or a “Druze Neutral Zone" including the Syrian 
province of al-Guwayd&', where the majority of the Syrian Druzes 
lives, as wells 


To return to the subject of the October, 1973, War, as far as events 
could be reconstructed, the Syrian Lieutenant Colonel Rafiq Halawah 
had not been executed, but had been killed during a battle against 
the Israeli Army. Probably the Israeli Army had intercepted an 
internal radio message of the Syrian Army, reporting the killing of 
Halàwah during a battle, and subsequently exploited his death in 
an artful way for propaganda purposes.1? 

It may have been difficult for the Syrian Army Command to put 
an end to the rumors spread by Radio Israel. In an effort to do so, 
a notice addressed to all Syrian armed units was reportedly issued 
by the Syrian Army Command, threatening with heavy punishment 
all those who circulated rumors broadcast by Israel, or simply spoke 


13 Ibid., 279-294. 

13 Al-Safir (Beirut), July 15, 1974; of. Al-Rayah (Beirut), September 4, 1972, p. 14. 

14 Cf. Ori Stendel, The Minorities in lorael, Trends in the Development of the Arab 
and Druze Communities, 1948-1973 (Jerusalem : The Israel Economist, 1973); Salman 
Falah, “Les Druzes d'Israel,” Les Temps Modernes, 22° année, 1967, No. 253 bis, 
pp. 811-822. 

15 Cf. Ori Stendel, Minorities, p. 45. 

16 Jon Kimohe, The Second Arab Awakening (London : Thames and Hudson, 1970), 
p. 238. 

17 Cf. Al-Ba‘th, February 18, 1974; Al-Ba'th, July 8, 1974; Fu'&d al-Atrash, 
ALDurüz: Mu’amardt, Tárikh, wa Haga’ig (The Druzes: Complots, History, and 
Truths) (Beirut, 1975), pp. 364-309. 
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thereof. Doing so, one would, according to the Syrian Army Command, 
only serve the interests of the enemy. A request was made to report 
immediately to one's superiors any persons who could be identified 
as spreading rumors and reports of a "doubtful nature." In the same 
circular, the Syrian Army Command indirectly commented on the 
Israeli reports concerning the execution of the Druze officer Rafiq 
Halawah and others : 


We mention, by way of an example, that the radio of the enemy 
has broadcast ... that some of our leading officers have been 
executed. It has fabricated these big lies m order to arouse 
doubts and to create confusion in the minds of the people. The 
truth is, however, without any doubt, that those about whom 
the radio of the enemy has spoken have sincerely and honorably 
done their national duty, and deserve the esteem of their people 
and nation.!$ 


The Druzes, as a result of the Israeli propaganda, were not only 
accused in Syria of defeats inflicted upon the Syrian Army during the 
October War, but elsewhere as well. So, members of the Druze 
community living in Kuwayt sent a declaration to Druze leaders 
in Syria and Lebanon, asking them to take effective measures in 
order to put an end to the rumors spread by Radto Israel about the 
Syrian Druzes. The Druze community m Kuwayt had got into a 
thorny position because of the Israeli rumors and was constantly 
being subjected to criticism in which doubts were being cast on its 
position concerning the Arab Israeli conflict.1* 

In an effort to neutralize the Israeli rumors concerning the Syrian 
Druzes, the Druze leader Sultan Pasha al-Atrash was invited to speak 
on Syrian Radio and Television on November 1, 1973, i.e., shortly 
following Symia’s acceptance of an armistice with Israel. Sultan 
al-Afrash was widely respected throughout Syria because of the 
leading role he played during the Syrian revolt against the French 
in 1925. He was, therefore, considered to be a national hero for the 
whole of Syria, and not only in the Druze community. In his speech, 
Sultan al-Atrash stressed that the people of Syma formed a strong 
unity “that could not be smashed by the Zionist and Israeli 


18 Al-Afrash, Al-Durtiz, p. 867. 
18 Ibid., pp. 364-367. 
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propaganda." 2 On November 4, 1973, al-Ba‘th published another 
interview with him in which he' made similar statements: 


Israel has tried to spread poisonous propaganda in order to 
crumble Arab unanimity in an effort to have the bones decay 
from the inside. But this endeavor is old and obvious. Here 
in the Jabal al-‘ Árab,?: we have surpassed the stage of propaganda, 
and we have reached the stage of the real image of the Arab 
creation in general. Our only decisive answer to the fabricated 
lies of the enemy is to sacrifice a maximum of martyrs, who 
will never hesitate to raise the head of their nation high. 


Some eight months later, on July 7, 1974, the mortal remains of 
Lieutenant Colonel Rafiq Halawah were taken away from the Military 
Hospital in Harastá, and buried in Damascus at the Cemetery of the 
Martyrs of the October War, at the end of a sober and honorable 
funeral ceremony, which was attended by the commanders of various 
Syrian military units, the Syrian Chief of Staff, the Minister of 
Defense, as well as other ministers, and delegations from Lebanon. 
Rafiq Hal&wah had already been honorably mentioned in al-Ba'th, 
where he was “praised by the Minister of Defense in esteem for his 
efforts, courage and discipline.” It was further stated that “he enjoyed 
the confidence of his superiors, and responded to the call of his 
fatherland during the liberating October battles, of which he was 
one of the prominent heroes. He died as a martyr, while defending 
the soil and freedom of his fatherland.” ** Nevertheless, the rumors 
spread by Radto Israel concerning Rafiq Halawah and others have 
left their marks on history. 


CONOLUBION 


Ever since the rise of nationalism in the Arab world, a transformation 
process has been gomg on in which the traditional religious, tribal, 


30 Al-Ba‘th, November 2, 1973. 

81 The Jabal al-' Arab, also called the Jabal al-Durüs (The Mountain of the Druzes) 
is another name for the province of al-Suwayd&’. Arab nationalists in Syria usually 
tend to avoid the use of geographical names which give an indication of the sectarian 
backgrounds of the inhabitants of an area concerned. Thus, stressing that all Arabs 
are equal, irrespective of their religions, they prefer the name of Jabal al-‘Arab to 
that of Jabal al-Duriz. 

33 Al-Ba'th, July 8, 1974. 

33 Al Ba'th, February 13, 1974. 
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and regional loyalties are being replaced, completely or partially, 
by national and/or socioeconomic loyalties. These can contribute to 
an integration of the Arab world or of different Arab political entities. 
Religious loyalties, on the other hand, can, especially in those states 
which contain a considerable number of members from different 
religious communities, stimulate or maintain national and social 
dissension and retard social progress. 

Israel, in order to maintain its position of power, has taken advantage 
of differences within the Arab world by concentrating in its mass 
media on latent or manifest sectarian, tribal, regional, and national 
differences between, or within, specific Arab states, attempting to 
hinder, therewith, the above-mentioned transformation process. More- 
over, Israel, as a Jewish state, might fit more easily into a Middle 
East which would be divided in political or administrative units 
based on religious and ethnic bonds than into a Middle East where 
boundaries of religious communities count politically for less and less 
as long as they do not camouflage socioeconomic differences. 

While in the Jewish state of Israel the categories of nation and 
religious community are closely intertwined and hardly separable, 
a similar relation between nation and religious community does 
not apply to the Arabs. They might be subdivided into several distinct 
religious groups, which in their turn are, however, m the majority 
of cases not restricted to the Arab people alone, but iclude parts 
of other national groups, such as, for mstance, the Turks, Persians, 
and Kurds, as well. So in Arab nationalism the role of religious 
communities or religion, if any, is completely different from that in 
Jewish nationalism, as is manifested in the case of the State of Israel. 
Finally, it may be concluded that Israeli sectarian propaganda, as 
described above, may sometimes affect national integration in the 
Arab world in a negative way. During the October, 1973, War it 
was especially the Syrian Druze community that was most negatively 
affected by the Israeli broadcasts.*4 


Den Haag, Netherlands NIKOLAOS VAN Dam 


#4 A more recent example of Israeli sectarian propaganda is for instance the false 
news item, broadcast by Radio Israel on May 24, 1975, reporting the resignation of 
the Mufti of Lebanon in protest against the formation of a Lebanese military government. 
Since the Lebanese Army at that time was considered to be dominated by Christian 
officers, a military government was thought to strengthen the position of the Christian 
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communities to the disadvantage of the Muslim communities. Thus, the news about 
the resignation of the Mufti might have increased the tensions between Christians 
and Muslims. On January 26, 1976, Radio Israel issued a statement saying that the 
Israeli Minister of Defense had ordered the Israeli northern border guards to let 
Lebanese Christians into Israel if they wished to eacape the fighting then going on in 
Lebanon. Such statements may have easily cast doubts on the Christians in Lebanon 
{and other Arab countries as well) as being (potential) allies of the Israclis against 
other religious communities. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Quranic Studies : Sources and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation. 
By J. Wansbrough. London: Oxford University Press (London Oriental Series, 
Vol. 31), 1977. xxvi plus 256 pp. Bibliography, Indices. $34.06. 


The main theme that informs this book is Dr. Wansbrough’s idea 
that the canonization of the Qur'àn could not have taken place before 
the beginnings of the third century A.H. / ninth century A.D. He 
maintains that the traditions about the ‘Uthmanic recension of the 
Qur'àn are a later fiction designed by the emerging Muslim community 
in its effort to describe its origins and trace them to the Hijaiz. He 
offers his thesis as inconclusive speculation and qualifies his views 
on the chronology and elaboration of the canon as provisional. But 
he leaves no stone unturned to adduce evidence in support of his 
thesis. Whether it will be accepted or rejected in the long run will 
take more than a review to establish, this book being—in my view— 
one of the major seminal contributions of Western scholarship like 
those of Goldziher on Hadith and Schacht on the Shari‘a that 
necessitate years of cumulative and collective scholarly effort before 
their results can be debunked or alternatively used, with or without 
modification, to further the cause of scholarly research. 

Finding no evidence to the contrary in the exegetical literature of 
the first two centuries of Islam, Dr. Wansbrough argues that the 
Muslim community developed and expanded outside Arabia for 
several generations without a standard or ne vartetur text of the 
Qur’an. It had an extensive corpus of prophetical logia from which 
the Islamic revelation was gradually separated to form an authoritative 
Muslim scripture, following principles of inclusion and exclusion 
governed by the needs of the community itself. Using the methodology 
of form-criticism and redaction-criticism developed by Biblical scholars, 
Dr. Wansbrough attempts to show how Muslim scripture drew upon 
a traditional stock of monotheistic imagery, mainly derived from 
Rabbinic material, to elaborate a canon. In the process, there developed 
among Muslims not only variant readings but also variant traditions 
of Muslim scripture which had to be incorporated within the finally 
canonized Qur’an, hence the repetitions in it of formulaic expressions, 
variant narratives, and other recurring patterns. 

As the Muslim community developed around a recognizable Sunna 
of the Prophet, a portrait of Muhammad emerged in response to 
its needs and as a result of polemic, and it derived its elements from 
the Rabbinic prophetology of Moses, its emblems being mainly divine 
election and inspiration, telling the unknown, and performing miracles. 
Dr. Wansbrough maintains that the doctrine of the miraculous 
inimitability of the Qur’an, i.e., its I“jäz, developed as a reflex of 
Rabbinic attitudes towards Mosaic revelation, thus enhancing the 
status of the canonized prophetical logta. As a consequence Arabic 
became a lingua sacra, the prophetical logta were related to the Sunna 
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and linked with the historical figure of Muhammad. As lingua sacra, 
the Muslim scripture was inevitably in need of exegesis, for its language 
was not that of pre-Islamic and early Islamic poetry nor that of the 
early Islamic chancery, and it differed from ‘Classical Arabic’ which, 
in Wansbrough’s opinion, is the elaboration of the language accom- 
plished by the third/ninth century at about the same time as the 
canonization of the Qur'àn. 

The Qur’anic commentaries before the monumental work of 
al-Tabari (d. 311/923) which Dr. Wansbrough studied in manuscript 
form and in print show several stages of development, reflecting 
the needs and concerns of the emerging Muslim community. The 
earliest are predominantly narrative (what he calls haggadic) with 
an emphasis on pious entertainment and edification and a minimum 
of technical terminology. They are followed by commentaries of 
a predominantly juridical (what he calls halakhic) nature, and their 
terminology becomes complex and sophisticated as techniques are 
developed to determine a chronology for Muslim revelation and an 
analysis of its legal prescriptions. Coinciding with those commentaries 
or slightly posterior to them appear commentaries predominantly 
concerned with lexical explanation, grammatical analysis, and variant 
readings (what he calls masoretio exegesis). At this crucial stage, 
the scriptural text is established but the latitude of interpretation 
accommodates variety within the community. As rhetorical interest 
in scriptural style grows, the Qur'àn is viewed now by commentators 
as containing a logical structure of its own. What Dr. Wansbrough 
calis the angularities of scriptural syntax, the inconcinnity of scriptural 
style, its semantic contradiction, grammatical error and solecism 
are all explained in a kind of ‘theological grammar’ which introduces 
order and excellence into what was ‘essentially literary chaos.’ The 
result is the Qur’anic canon. 

Dr. Wansbrough’s book is controversial, to say the least. It is 
bound to find vehement opposition among traditionally-minded 
Muslim scholars as well as among Western scholars not merely on 
dogmatic grounds. To a him from page 91: “Results are, after 
all, as much conditioned by method as by material.” If this is true 
and his material is given credence in spite of its selectivity, there 
remains a big question about his method and the extent to which 
it conditioned his results. 


Institute of Islamic Studies Issa J. BOULLATA 
McGill Unsversity, Montreal 


The Qur’&n and its Exegesis: Selected Texts with Classical and Modern 
Muslim Interpretations. By Helmut Gütje, translated from German and edited 
by Alford T. Welch. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1976, xiv plus 313 pp. Bibliography, Index. $20.00. 
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Among Islamic studies in the West, Qur’anic exegesis has attracted 
least attention in spite of voluminous works on it in Arabic and other 
languages of Muslims. Yet it is very important to study how Muslims 
have understood and explained the meaning of their Holy Book over 
the centuries. There have recently been some activities in this direction 
and Professor G&tje's contribution to the field is a welcome addition. 

His aim is to provide the reader with "an impression" of the exegetic 
activity of the Muslims by offering representative selections from 
works of exegesis chosen from different periods and giving various 
points of view. In roughly descending order of the number of passages 
selected, the exegetic texts are from Zamakhshari, Baydawi, Tabari, 
Rázi, the two Jalals (Mahalli and Suyiiti), Kashani, Kashi, Ghazzali, 
Ibn Rushd, Ibn Hibat Allah, Ibn al-Munayyir, ‘Abduh and Rida. 
Like any other book of selections, this book may be considered to 
suffer from several omissions, especially but not exclusively in the 
modern period. But in view of the breadth of the literature, the 
effort must be commended and the book can be accepted as adequate 
for the general reader. 

The first nine chapters of the book are conceived topically, each 
dealing with an area of Qur’anic teaching. Their topics range from 
revelation, God, Muhammad, salvation history and other religions 
to angelology, eschatology, dogmaties, duties and prohibitions. The 
next two chapters are conceived differently to represent ideological 
viewpoints or methodological approaches, and they deal with mystical, 
philosophical, and Shi‘ite Qur'àn exegesis. The last chapter is last 
by sheer chronology, being on modern exegesis. This shift of focus 
in the criteria for the arrangement of the chapters is likely to lead 
to some aberration on the part of the uninitiated reader. 

The individual texts selected are all interesting and many are key 
passages. There are a few chosen from different exegetes explaining 
the same Qur’anic verses and showing particular controversial attitudes 
or varying methodologies. The longest text is an exegesis of Baydawi 
on Sura 12 relating the story of Joseph; the next longest is one of 
Razi on S. 2:219 elaborating in his well-known logical divisions and 
subdivisions on arguments for and against wine and gambling. 

The translation of Professor Welch flows in beautiful English. 
He has had recourse to the Arabic originals as well as the German 
texts. He has introduced certain corrections and improvements, 
adopted a different method of transliteration, and supplied the text 
with additional notes. His new and expanded bibliography, partly 
annotated, is a very helpful guide to the English reader. 

A few errors of transliteration have crept in. Examples: p. 106, 
għuz'iyya for juz’tyya; p. 130, ghaza for jazà ; p. 151, għirm for jirm. 
In the bibliography Ibn al-Munayyir’s book is called Al-tnsissaf 
instead of Al-tnttsdf and Zamakhshari’s honorific name is wrongly 
said to be Jadullah (stc), whereas it is Jar Allah (God's Neighbor) 
owing to his long sojourn in Mecca. 


Institute of Islamic Studtes Issa J. BouLLATA 
McGill University, Montreal 
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Modern Arab Poets 1950-1975. By Issa J. Boullata. Washington, D.C.: Three 
Continents Press, 1976. xix plus 168 pp. $20.00, clothbound; $10.00, paperbound. 


A. welcome addition to the few anthologies of modern Arabic poetry, 
this volume offers the teacher and student as well as the general 
reader a fragrant bouquet of some of the most colorful flowers of 
contemporary Arabic verse, selected, arranged, and repainted by one 
of the most creative Arabic literary critics in the West. Dr. Boullata 
competently introduces his selections by describing the strain of the 
Arab national life during the past quarter of a century. He sym- 
pathetically looks at the Arab scene, emerging from several centuries 
of colonialism to enter a world where ideological conflict runs rampant : 
capitalism versus Marxism, socialism versus traditional republicanism, 
constitutional monarchy versus feudal kingship, modern European 
values versus Islamic practice, etc. The newly independent Arab 
world experiences not only malaise and anguish but also confusion. 
Finally, the Palestine drama brings about a feeling of helplessness. 
and despair, the effect of which is felt very deeply by Arab intelligentsia 
in general and Arab poets in particular. 

In Arabic poetry, the decade of the fifties saw the introduction of 
free verse and the opening of the long and uncharted way to poetic 
liberty and creativity throughout the Arab world. Tradition is no 
longer binding upon the poetry of the new generation of Arab poets. 
Ancient and medieval Arabic poetry becomes heritage and foundation 
whereas modern poetry, national and international, becomes the 
model and pattern of new poetic creations in that ancient language, 
Arabic (the way the old medium became the vehicle of modern 
expression is a most interesting subject for a future study, hopefully, 
by poets, critics and linguists working as a team). 

The selections translated in this anthology are “not inclusive,” to 
use Professor Boullata’s own words (p. xix). They are, however, 
representative not only as poems but also as poetic content that 
mirrors the contemporary shw'ür of the Arabic shá'4rs. The English 
rendering of the selected poems is creatively competent and therefore 
thoroughly enjoyable; to offer a sample : 


... in the paradise of science I see you as a Babel of voices and 
dreams and expectations. Disappointment hits me as death in 
& mine saturated with gas, and I see the grave of the stillborn 
miracle : 


Paradise without desire, 
Action without conviction, 
Evil fed so that it grows nothing but evil. 


A Babel of fires and destructive missiles shot from one bosom to 
another. The desert crawls towards the sea and the Tee age of 
our eternal annihilation rings aloud ... (Kamal Abu Dib, p. 63) 
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So let 1t be. 

I have to refuse death, 

To burn the tears of the bleeding songs, 
To denude the olive trees 

Of all fake branches .. 


If I am singing to joy 

Beyond the eyelids of frightened eyes 

That is because the Storm 

Promised me wine, 

New toasts 

And rainbows; 

And because the Storm 

Swept away the song of stupid birds, 

And artificial branches 

From the trunks of standing trees. (Mahmud Darwish, p. 116) 


This is an anthology for teachers and students as well as a volume 
of poetry for all who find reading poetry a creative pastime. 


State Unsverstty of New York K. I. H. SEMAAN 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


The Persian Metres. By L. P. Elwell-Sutton. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Presa, 1976. xiv plus 285 pp. $22.50. 


This. book presents a new and revolutionary approach to Persian 
metrics which has long been overdue. The first two chapters consist 
of an analysis of the traditional system which was evolved by the 
Arab prosodists beginning with al-Khalil b. Ahmad, followed by a 
critique of its application to Persian. Mr. Elwell-Sutton shows how 
this scheme which depends on vowelled and unvowelled letters instead 
of on the more obvious syllable was ill-adapted to Persian verse. 
Here the natural patterns of Arabic with its emphasis on stress do 
not suit Persian verse which is above all quantitative. Among the 
dissimilarities between the Persian and Arabic metres, the author 
mentions the variations of the Persian metres in the number of 
syllables as compared with Arabic verse. The latter, moreover, pays 
little attention to the caesura which in Persian always brings about 
a break m the sense of the verse as in the actual words. It is 
remarkable that the question has never been raised before as to 
why the ‘Arabic’ metres, particularly those most common in Arabic 
verse, were so rarely used by Persian poets. There is evidence that 
these, as well as the eleventh century authority on poetics, al-Radiyani, 
felt that the two systems were separate and distinct, although this 
fact became obscured later since both systems used the same 
terminology. Thus the long-established view that the Persian metres 
were derived from the Arabic is completely untenable. 

In his very lucid analysis of the Persian metres (Chapter III), 
Mr. Elwell-Sutton rejects the traditional division of the metrical 
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hne into feet, although he acknowledges the mnemonio value of 

~t the usül. He visualizes the patterns of syllables as endlessly repeating 
“tapes” or “ribbons.” These can be cut off into specific lengths 
"differentiated by the point in which the initial cut is made." Metres 
are designated by code numbers and he has spared no pains to find 
verses to illustrate them all, even those cited only in the prosody 
books. The author has reached the conclusion that 85 percent of all 
known metres fall into five main patterns in addition to five ‘irregular’ 
patterns. 

Chapter IV is devoted to a statistical survey of the metres, based 
upon an analysis of twenty thousand Persian poems from Rfidagi 
to Parvin. The tables give the percentage use of the main metres 
by individual poets, the metres in order of popularity, the metres 
favored for particular kinds of poem and the different use of long 
and short metres. 

In Chapter V the author discusses the sources of the Persian 
metrical system incorporating material from his article in Iran, XIII 
(1975). With regard to the question as to whether pre-Islamic Persian 
verse was quantitative or syllabic, he gives the analogy of Greek 
and Sanskrit metres, taking the view that it was quantitative in the 
first place in the face of arguments to the contrary from several 
other scholars. It is, however, impossible to determine this with 
any accuracy because the reading of the surviving fragments is 
complicated by the cumbrous and ambiguous script. What is more, 
much of the verse of pre-Islamic times has been lost, partly because 
it was probably popular and handed down orally. Apart from this, 
poetry was not regarded with any more favor by the Magian priesthood 
than by the early Muslim religious establishment. Investigation of 
the metres of folk poetry which might be expected to throw some 
light on syllabic verse lies outside the scope of this book. The author 
makes the point that quantity was so deeply established in Persian 
poetry that it has persisted in the ‘free verse’ introduced by Nima 
Yishij, and traces of quantitative metres are found in the work of 
poets who have undertaken even more radical experiments in versifi- 
cation. Other matters discussed in this chapter are how the recitation 
of poetry affects the pattern of quantity, with examples analyzed 
by sonograph apparatus, and the various poetic licenses which he 
suggests are natural features of the language—not artificial creations 
of the poets—on the basis of some forms which are still current in 
ordinary speech. 

The two appendices give a detailed account of the intricacies of 
rhyme and a description of the various kinds of poem. He suggests 
that the ghazal may be of Persian origin despite the traditional view 
that it was derived from the tashbib of the gagida, and draws attention 
to a pre-Islamic lyric form with which the ghazal may have been 
connected. 

Mr. Elwell-Sutton is to be congratulated upon this stimulating 
and exhaustive study to which he has brought such a considerable 
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weight of scholarship. The book, as the jacket claims, is directed 
not only towards those concerned with Islamic disciplines but also 
towards specialists in phonetics and comparative linguistics for whose 
guidance transliteration has been employed throughout. One might 
go further and say that it will be regarded as the standard work 
on Persian prosody in the years to come. 


Uniwersity of Toronto G. M. MEREDITH-OWENS 
Toronto, Ontarso, Canada 


A Christian's Response to Islam. By William M. Miller. Nutley, N. J. : Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Company, 1976. $3.50, paper. 


This book is a justification of the personal crusade against Islam 
that .William M. Miller devoutly undertook from 1919 to 1962 when 
he labored as a Christian missionary in Iran. It may be welcomed 
by other missionaries engaged in similar efforts; because of its 
adversary attitude, however, it offers no insight to anyone seeking 
to understand Islam. 

Furthermore, it is of doubtful value to the student of the history 
of religions, unless one is studying a history of the judgmental and 
hostile attitudes of some Christian missionaries towards the Muslim 
faith. The author tends to compare the highest idealistic beliefs of 
Presbyterian ‘Christianity’ with the realities of Islamic practices, 
coming to the unfortunate conclusion that Islam does not provide 
adequately “to meet the moral and spiritual needs of mankind" 
(p. 160). 

Reflecting on the religious life of Muslim believers, he concludes 
that “Muslims do not usually experience the close fellowship with 
God in prayer which Christians have with their heavenly Father 
through Christ” (p. 58) and that “the journey to Mecca usually 
produces no moral or spiritual results in the lives of the pilgrims” 
(p. 61). It seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that Mr. Miller 
has not availed himself of the opportunity that living in a Muslim 
culture affords of hearing firsthand what devout Muslims communicate 
of their experiences in prayer and on the pilgrimage. 

The author’s hostility is apparent throughout the book. Speaking 
from a perspective which automatically prejudices the case, he assesses 
the Prophet with such statements as: “Muhammad never learned 
what the true Gospel is.... It was at this point that Muhammad 
missed the way to God” (p. 18); “When the life of this great man 
is measured by the standards of Jesus Christ, he is found wanting. ... 
Somewhere in his life he lost his way. Having failed to inquire about the 
way to God from those qualified to guide him, he took the wrong 
road” (p. 39). The Prophet is not only assumed to be in error, but 
also to be lacking in guidance. Dismissing the possibility that 
Muhammad was divinely called to guide people to the worship of 
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the one God, Miller even seems to question his personal integrity 
with such statements as: “Not knowing God truly, Muhammad 
began to place political expedience and even personal preferences 
above the moral and ethical principles which he had taught" (p. 39). 

Not only is the character of the Prophet maligned, but his message 
is seen to carry all the ramifications of falsehood. Miller actually 
seems to be in agreement with those whom he cites as feeling that 
the effort to save Muslims has been waged with Satan as the adversary. 
“Some have expressed the opinion that Islam itself is Satan’s most 
brilliant and effective invention for leading men astray, and that 
the ‘revelations’ which came to Muhammad were not from God 
but from the devil” (p. 104). 

This book suffers not only from the author’s preconceptions but 
also from conspicuous misinformation about some factual matters. 
He appears not to realize that the Shahdda is the first pillar of Islam. 
Including jthad as the fifth pillar, he attempts to show that Islam 
is an inferior religion by an inaccurate understanding of that injunction. 
He completely ignores the Qur’an’s teaching sbout accountability 
to God and responsibility for all actions towards other persons and 
reduces Islamic ethics to a legalistic and ridiculous minimum. “If 
one’s evil deeds are heavier, he will be cast into the fires of hell. It 
would seem that one would need to be only fifty-one percent good 
to get into paradise” (p. 82). 

The same attitude carries over into other criticisms of the Islamic 
faith. Not only is Islam seen to be in error for not emphasizing the 
depravity and sin of man, but it “fails to give the sinner assurance 
of forgiveness and peace with God” (p. 161). The author here seems 
quite unaware of the emphasis on mercy and compassion associated 
with the name of God in Islam. He is perhaps most inexcusably 
mistaken in his summation that Islam “‘points men to a dead prophet" 
(p. 161), apparently oblivious to the fact that Muhammad labored 
to point men not to himself but to God. 

In a final appeal, the author calls for the continuation of missionary 
efforts to convert Muslims, whom he equates with idol worshippers 
in Africa and atheists in America in their need for salvation. He 
also points to a danger in the current revival of Islam which he sees 
as “‘stimulated chiefly for political reasons, and not for the salvation 
of souls” (p. 162). 

A Christian's Response to Islam and works of this kind no longer 
have any place in the academic study of religion, where the recognition 
has long since prevailed that ie Rai. es cannot be promoted 
through attack, and hopefully will not continue to be evident in 
the missionary efforts of those who profess to follow Christ’s injunction 
to “let your light shine before men” rather than to curse other people’s 
light as darkness. 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada Yvonne HADDAD 
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The Great Moghuls. By Bamber Gascoigne. New York: Harper and Row, 1971. 
Illustrated by Christine Gascoigne (58 pp. in color, 04 monochromes). 264 pp. 
$16.00. 


Bamber and Christine Gascoigne have put together a delightful 
book about the Great Moghuls Babur, Humayun, Akbar, Jahngir, 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. In addition to providing a vivid portrait 
of their personalities and highlighting their achievements and their 
failures, their weaknesses and their triumphs, the book attempts 
to corrolate the material with the development of art and architecture 
in India during their reign. A generous sample of pictures (including 
fifty-six pages in color) illustrates the manuscript. 

The selection and composition of the illustrations reveal a sym- 
pathetic understanding of Moghul artistic taste. The development, 
maturity, and decline of the art is skillfully illustrated through the 
presentation of monuments, gardens and reflection pools, flora and 
fauna, and scenes of the hunt and of war, and one can see the growing 
influence of the West in more recent local forms of artistic expression. 
Students of Moghul art, however, will note that two areas of art 
that flourished during this period—love and science—are not repre- 
sented in the collection. 

The Great Moghuls attempts to describe the problems of these 
rulers in seeking and maintaining power in Indian society which 
was in continuous rebellion. Their success appears to be due to a 
kind of portable bureaucracy which was able to outlast defeats and 
to operate from the field, despite the continuing expansion and 
decline of the land under rule. The survival of the ruler was contingent 
on his ability to satisfy underlings and provide them with a steady 
income, feeding the necessity of endless conquests in search of tribute, 
booty and new sources of taxation. Meanwhile, it gave ambitious 
governors ample opportunity to secede whenever they spotted weakness 
in the throne. History as here portrayed is filled with sagas of victors 
forgiving the vanquished only to fight them again, making a court 
that was rife with tension and fear, serenity and uncertainty, pleasure 
and depravation, resignation and struggle. This drama is well captured 
by Gascoigne and artfully embellished by his imaginative reconstitu- 
tion. 

This work is not without certain limitations. The text is dependent 
on material available in Enghsh (including translations of primary 
sources and traveler’s reports). It therefore does not fill any lacunae 
in our knowledge of the Moghuls, nor does it offer any original scholarly 
insights into aspects of their history. Because of this dependence 
parts of the narrative are uneven; where the sources are weak the 
account becomes scanty and tends to take the form of a collection 
of vignettes. Other parts, however, are well written with occasional 
refreshing touches of witticism. On the whole it is a useful volume 
for those seeking a general introduction to the lives, wars, and art 
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of the great Moghuls and provides a coherent presentation of their 
history. 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada Yvonne HADDAD 


The Thirteenth Tribe: The Khazar Empire and its Heritage. By Arthur 
Koestler. London: Hutchinson, 1976. First American Edition: New York: Random 
House, 1970. 255 pp. Map. Illustrated frontispiece. £4.75. 


“I know where you stand on this [Palestine] question: you are 
a disciple of Magnes.” The speaker was a member of the Society of 
Jewish Students in Glasgow University, who had attented the Hebrew 
University during the closing years of Judah Magnes’ time in 
Jerusalem; and he addresses the writer of this review. The student 
hardly realized the complimentary nature of his would-be rebuke; 
but it is as a disciple of Magnes, introduced to him back in 1923, 
that the following paragraphs on the “close and unexpected bearing 
on the world we know today” by the distinguished author are written. 
Whether in agreement or otherwise with all the dicta, the fascinating 
weaving of the strands of history in a little known period must make 
the reader edified and grateful. Here is the tale of four centuries 
from around 800, with details culled from varied sources yet dovetailed 
into a coherent picture which can explam much—or could have—to 
dwellers in Jerusalem in the early decades of this century. We were 
told, for instance, around the turn of the century of a well-known 
figure whose father was an “Ashkenazi” from Germany while his 
mother (from Spain) came on the same boat that brought the wooden 
tiles for the flooring of Christ Church, Jerusalem. So, with others, 
we learned how the Great Sea accounted for the “Sephardis” too. 

The book is carefully constructed, with two main chapters, devoted 
first to the Rise and Fall of “Khazaria,” fully deserving of bemg 
called an Empire, and secondly to its heritage. There are four 
appendices, the closing one of which will not find general agreement; 
but that should not be allowed in any way to prejudice the reader. 
A glance at the names of authors quoted in the texts and the Selected 
Bibliography are proof of industry, even if we miss a few or would 
have appreciated the inclusion of an Arabic professor of the century, 
e.g., D. 8. Margoliouth. But when all is said and done, the authorities 
are naturally drawn from more than one country; see the appendix 
on “Sources” (p. 207 especially). The learned author of this book 
writes in naturally impeccable English, but gratefully admits his 
debt to the linguistic efforts of others in other tongues. 

There are matters which will cause surprise: Was Abraham not 
Semitic after all? If so, what shall we do about the myth behind 
Aleppo? This is all to the good in being able to snip “anti-Semitic” 
out of the Oxford Dictionary, though we had always thought of 
Ishmael being as Semitic as Isaac; after all, the only difference 
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between ‘Hebrew’ and ‘Arab’ is the transposition of the last two 
radicals. These are things to give up, if we want to get to other 
phenomena. 

A few sentences culled from this book demand thought and response. 
“The story of the Khazar Empire, as it slowly emerges from the past, 
begins to look like the most oruel hoax which history has ever 
perpetrated” (p. 17). He speaks about “the sheer volume of [their] 
trading caravans” (p. 47) in Khazaria both before and after the 
conversion. “Before, it was a refugee haven; after, it became a kind 
of National Home” (p. 61). "In the month of Nisan [March-April] 
we set out and everyone goes to labour in his field and his garden” 
(p. 75). This is an extract from a letter of King Joseph—but the whole 
section on "Conversion" is worth rereading. The genius of the Khazar 
for his assimilation to circumstances may in part have made him 
feel his ancestry Japhetic rather than Semitic, though conversion 
led to a resurgence of Hebrew. “In summing up the Hebrew sources 
on the Khazars that have come down to us, one senses a mixed 
reaction of enthusiasm, scepticism and, above all, bewilderment. 
A warrior-nation of Turkish Jews must have seemed to the rabbis 
as strange as a ciroumoeized unicorn” (p. 81). And so we might continue: 
the advocates of those who regard the Old Testament as “the Desert 
Bible” will welcome the dictum that we have in the Khazars a 
judaizing religion that “must have been closer to the faith of the 
ancient desert-Hebrews than to rabbinical orthodoxy. They may even 
have been followers of the fundamentalist sect of the Karaites” 
(p. 101). Such is the view of two scholars quoted more than once; 
but our author closes his section with “But this is pure speculation.” 
The use of ‘fundamentalist’ m regard to the Karaites is worth a 
comment, since given the acceptance of the general conclusions of 
the book itself, the views on so-called fundamentalist Christians 
across the decades of this century and its predecessor may need not 
just revision, but reexamination in the light of the Khazaria connection 
as described so succinctly in The Thirteenth Tribe in its modern 
‘diaspora.’ 

There are names enough of peoples and places in these pages—the 
map is proof enough—but there is one that could not be found this 
way, that of the leader or Kagan of the Khazaria, who were by no 
means alone in migratory enterprises (p. 20). The Khazars had their 
leader whose life-style was that of a king; a Mesopotamian Jew at 
the period of their development calls this natural (comparing the 
‘Caliph’ or the “Hiram’). The titles are ‘royal.’ In our current telephone 
directory there are half a dozen columns of "Kings"—while the 
word Kagan lingered on in our street in Jerusalem in the person of 
one of the best known doctors in the Holy City, his *Rusgan' origin 
making no difference, and if ever there was leadership combined 
with determination and spontaneous kindness, it was there in 
Dr. Kagan. Doubtless the Kagans through the four centuries of 
Khazaria rise and decline were of varied character and mental calibre, 
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but to have kept the group together meant leadership. If this seems 
strange with the original Khazar stock “predominantly Turkish" 
(p. 200), we are tempted to ask whether in the Church of England 
Collect for Good Friday ‘Turks’ may have meant the Khazars in 
the first instance, and only later interpreted as Muslims. 

Perhaps this reference to religion is the only place where morality 
comes into the picture. With Appendix IV (“Some Implications— 
Israel and the Diaspora") omitted, the reader would have been left 
to settle—or attempt to settle—his own mind as to the obvious 
influence of the Khazar Kingdom on the already widely spread 
diaspora dating back to the Fall of Jerusalem to the Romans in 
A.D. 70 and the way it had burnt itself in to the very life-style of 
Jewish communities ghettoed or otherwise the world over. 

It has been grievous in this Appendix to find no reference to 
"Refugeedom" and the thousands dispossessed of ancestral property. 
For those who know something of what happened behind the scenes 
the de facto and de jure decisions of the U.N.O. verdict of 1947 
conflict with moral issues, while words of Martin Buber in Glasgow 
in the fifties might be quoted: “We made the wrong political entry 
into Palestine through Partition.” Some years earlier a fully represent- 
ative group in Jerusalem, which he had chaired, ceased to exist when 
he came in one morning exclaiming : “The day for us idealista is over.” 
Without quoting texts that might give false impressions, perhaps 
the ‘disciple of Magnes’ may be allowed to close with his last remarks. 
It was on a Sabbath morning of February 1948—and he found out 
the room where the patient was lying. At the end of a precious half 
hour Magnes put his hand under the bedclothes in saying his farewell 
in never forgotten words: “When you get better and go to Lebanon, 
find all the people of good will you can, and plead for a binational 
state” (italics mine). The extent of this must be left to the consensus 
of those who knew him best, but I fancy with a concern going back 
to the first decade of the century, it included much of the Kingdom 
of the old Hirams of Tyre and a much larger slice of the Kagans 
of Khazaria. The latter in any case would make for that binatsonalsty 


Magnes regarded as essential. 
Erio F. F. Bisgo» 


The Arabs in Israel. By Sabri Jiryis. Translated from the Arabio by Inea Bushnaq. 
Foreword by Noam Chomsky. New York and London: Monthly Review Press, 
1970. 314 pp. $12.50. 


A Zionist propaganda myth presents Israel as a “modern secular 
state in which civil rights are granted to all people of whatever 
origin and religion." The Arabs in Israel are portrayed as having 
enjoyed a higher standard of living and greater freedom than their 
co-nationalists in the Arab world. A more recent Zionist myth is 
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that the Israeli occupation of Arab territories since 1967 has been 
the “most benign in history,” as if occupation and benevolence are 
compatible. The Palestine resistance in the occupied West Bank 
and Gaza Strip as well as the 1976 Day-of-the-Earth troubles in which 
six Arabs were killed by the Israeli police have completely destroyed 
these myths. But until the publication of this volume, followed by 
Felicia Langer’s With My Own Eyes and the revelations by the Israeli 
League for Human and Civil Rights, the public lacked a documented 
record of how the Arabs within Israel have really been treated by 
their Zionist rulers. The first edition was orginally published in 
Hebrew (Ha-Arabym Be Israel) in 1966. 

The author, a former Israeli citizen and a Palestinian lawyer, 
left Israel in 1970, after having been harassed by the Shin Beit, 
and settled in Beirut where he became the deputy director of the 
PLO research center and a member of the Palestine National Council. 
Jiryis is known as the champion of a Palestinian state in the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip as a forerunner of a peaceful evolution 
which would, eventually, bring about the fusion of the Jewish and 
the Palestinian states into one single unit. This view has now become 
the semi-official policy of the PLO and a possible basis for a future 
settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

In 1976, Jiryis’ name made headlines in American and European 
newspapers. Together with Dr. Issam Sartawi, Jiryis held a number 
of meetings with Israeli ‘doves’ as well as with American Jewish 
leaders and intellectuals to explore the possibility of a peaceful and 
just solution of the Israeli-Palestinian problem. He is knowledgeable 
on what goes on inside Israel. His excellent command of Hebrew 
and his legal training enable him to use original Israeli sources 
profitably. The book is divided into four parts, dealing with “The 
Military Government," “The Seizure of Arab Land,” “The Strong-Arm 
Policy,” and “Strangers in Their Land.” This is more than a book; 
it is & grim record of institutional and official gangsterism if not 
of protracted genocide. Armed with convenient legislations and 
unrestrained by the most elementary human and ethical considerations, 
Israeli officials and military governors terrorized the Arab inhabitants 
with punitive measures such as banishment, police supervision, and 
administrative detention. "For security reasons," Arabs were evicted 
from their land which was confiscated for Jewish settlement. No 
effort was spared to "persuade" the Arabs to leave so that Israel 
would be a “purely Jewish state." Appeals to courts were to no avail, 
because “the courts become administrative institutions attached to 
the military government, implementing the instructions of its various 
branches and perhaps even making dictated decisions" (p. 31). 

The strong-arm policy of the Zionist authorities was inaugurated 
by the Deir Yasin massacre of April 9, 1948, perpetrated by the 
Irgun terrorist group, in which 254 civilian Arabs were wantonly 
butchered. Zionist historians cite the Irgun butchery as one of the 
causes of the departure of large numbers of Palestinians in 1948. 
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Menahem Begin, former leader of the Irgun and now Israel's prime 
minister and leader of the Likud in the Knesset, says that “of the 
about 800,000 Arabs who lived on the present territory of the State 
of Israel, only some 165,000 are still there. The political and economio 
significance of this development can hardly be overestimated” (The 
Revolt [Los Angeles, Cal.: Nash Publishing, 1972], p. 164). The 
Haganah was also responsible for a number of massacres at Lydda 
and Ramla during the summer of 1948. 

Similar atrocities against the Arabs in Israel followed. On October 29, 
1956, on the eve of the Suez War, Israeli forces perpetrated a massacre 
in the Arab village of Kfar Kassim killing forty-nine Arabs. The 
fault of these innocent victims was that they broke a curfew of which 
they were unaware because they were working in their fields or outside 
their village. Brig. Shadmi who was in charge of the operation 
epitomized the cruelty of the Zionist policy when he said: “A few 
dead [are] better than the complications of detention.” When asked 
what was to happen to a man returning from his work outside the 
village, without knowing about the curfew, Shadmi replied : “I don’t 
want any sentimentality; that is just too bad for him” (p. 141). 
The court found Shadmi guilty of “technical error,” and sentenced 
him to a reprimand and a fine of one Israeli piaster. Under pressure 
from within and without, the Israeli authorities moderated, but 
never abandoned, their policy of making Palestine Arab-rein | 

Against great odds, many Arabs remained in their homeland 
accepting Israeli citizenship. In chapter seven the author gives an 
account of how they were introduced into Israeli’s political life. 
Most Israeli political parties sponsored ‘Arab lists’ allowing a few 
Arab leaders to sit in the Israeli parliament. Membership in the Knesset 
did not mean that the Arabs achieved equality or had anything to 
do with Israeli political life. Except for the Communist party (Rakah), 
no Israeli political party admitted the Arabs on equal terms with 
their Jewish colleagues. Jiryis makes it clear that the motive behind 
courting Arab voters by Israeli parties “has been the desire to prevent 
the formation of an independent Arab organization at any cost. 
So far, their efforts have met with remarkable success” (p. 185). 
In short, the Arabs associated with the Israeli parties ended up 
doing Zionist bidding even when it violated Arab rights. It was this 
policy by the Israeli government and parties that played into the 
hands of the communists consolidating their position among the 
Arabs. 

In the area of education, economics, and services the Arabs have 
been treated worse than second-class citizens. Although there have 
been some improvements in the conditions of the Arab minority, 
“the standard of life of the Arabs in Israel generally remains far 
below that of the Jews." Indeed, it "falls far short of that enjoyed 
by a considerable proportion of Palestinians living outside Israel” 
(p. 203). 

This is a depressing book. It is with disbelief that one reads about 
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the discriminatory and oppressive actions of the Israelis. How could 
the Jews, of all people, visit so much injustice and inhumanity upon 
the innocent people of Palestine whose only fault has been that they 
happened to be living in an area the Zionists chose for a homeland ? 
In the words of Noam Chomsky: “Jiryis has done work of unique 
significance in presenting some of the basic facts that are generally 
little known and often willfully ignored.... If there is a -political 
accommodation along the lines of the two-state settlement that Jiryis 
has advocated, then his study will gain new and greater significance 
as attention turns... to the basic problems of discrimination and 
oppression which are submerged in the violence of national conflict 
and preparation for war." 


Michigan State University Fava M. NAJJAR 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Proceedings of the first meeting of the French Colonial Historical Society, 
Athens, Georgia, April 3-5, 1975. Edited by Alf Andrew Heggoy. (No place 
of publication): The French Colonial Historical Society, 1976. iv plus 129 pp. 
No price indicated. 


This interesting collection of scholarly papers has only peripheral 
relevance for readers of The Muslim World. James J. Cooke’s “Colonial 
Propaganda and Legislation, 1880-1920,” deals with French Algeria, 
and is a very useful exposé of the influences which the colons brought 
to bear upon Paris, and of the clashing theories of the associationists 
and the assimilationists. Sheridan Nichols has written a far too brief 
article on “French Liberals and Moroccan Decolonization : 1944-1954” ; 
one would wish that he had expanded this considerably, since at 
least part of his information is based upon interviews with Frenchmen 
who were active at the time. The most solid and best of the articles 
devoted to areas of the Muslim world is that by Kenneth J. Perkins, : 
“The Bureaux Arabes and the Colons.” This deals with the military 
administrators of large areas of Algeria in the period 1844-1971 
and the role they played, a role often protective of the rights of the 
Muslim Algerians vis-à-vis the rapacity of the European colons. The 
balance of the papers deal with other areas and other aspects of the 
former French Empire and lie for the most part outside the areas 
of our readers’ interests. 


Instsiute of Islamic Studses RicHagD N. VERDERY 
McGill Unwersrty 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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Turkish Grammar. By Robert Underhill. Cambridge, Mass. : The MIT Press, 1076. 
xvii plus 474 pp. Glossaries and Index. $19.95. 


Teachers and students of modern Turkish will welcome Dr. Under- 
hill’s recent contribution to the study of Turkish grammar. The author, 
who is a linguist, organized the materials of his text within the 
framework of transformational grammar. However, he carefully 
avoided the use of formal linguistic terminology which would certainly 
impede the learning progress of non- 

Written for the beginning student, the book contains thirty-eight 
lessons that can be covered at the rate of one or two a week. The 
lessons cover both written and colloquial Turkish. Because its accent 
is on grammar, the text contains only a small basic vocabulary. 
Teachers are expected to supplement this with outside readings 
selected to meet the special vocabulary needs of individual students. 

The author’s presentation of grammatical points is clear and his 
organization appears logical. His new book will serve well either as 
& basic introductory text or as a supplementary reference. 


Unwersity of Vermont Paur J. MAGNABELLA 
Burlington, Vt. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Task Force on Christian-Muslim Relations Formed. Following a 
number of meetings beginning in April, 1976, when representatives 
of several Muslim organizations with offices in the United States 
met in New York with staff and constituency representatives of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ, the NCCCUSA in June, 
1977, established a Task Force on Christian-Muslim Relations. The 
director of the Task Force is Dr. Byron L. Haines, a United 
Presbyterian minister who has returned to the United States after 
fourteen years in Pakistan. The Reverend Robert L. Turnipseed, 
executive secretary of the United Methodist Ecumenical and Inter- 
religious Concerns Division, is chairperson. Dr. Muhammad Abdul 
Rauf, Director of the Islamic Center in Washington, D.C., is an 
observer representing the Council of Imams in North America. 

A cooperative arrangement with the Duncan Black Macdonald 
Center for the Study of Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations at 
The Hartford Seminary Foundation provides that the Center, with 
the help of Dr. Haines, who has been seconded to the Center by the ` 
Task Force and who will act as liaison between the Center and the 
Task Force, will formulate and implement the programs. 

According to Dr. Willem A. Bijlefeld, Director of the Macdonald 
Center, the Center/Task Force seeks to respond to the urgent need 
of breaking down barriers of misunderstanding and distrust between 
Christians and Muslims and of bringing about a deeper understanding 
in both communities of what they have in common and of what 
is distinctive to each of their traditions. It seeks to provide leadership 
in the area of Christian-Muslim relations for churches in the United 
States. Toward this end the involvement of the Muslim community 
is sought so that cooperative programs may be developed and 
religious commitments shared. Program objectives in these initial 
stages focus on becoming acquainted with the Muslim community 
in the United States and with the ways in which Christians are or 
are not relating to that community. Also attempts will be made to 
provide for churches accurate information about the Muslim world 
and the religion of Islam. It is hoped that the Task Force will be able 
to stimulate and encourage meetings of Christians and Muslims in 
the same locale for the purpose of pursuing common goals and ministries 
of service. 


International Interfaith Conference. The Hartford Seminary 
Foundation was once again the scene of an international interfaith 
conference, organized by the Duncan Black Macdonald Center and 
held from June 20 to July 1, 1977. The approximately forty 
participants, from Europe, Asia, the Middle East, Canada, and the 
United States, included not only Christians and Muslims but also 
members of the Jewish and Baha'i faiths and the Unification Church. 
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Focusing this year on the theme “Words of Man—Speech of God: 
Language and Revelation in Muslim and Christian Perspective,” the 
conference provided an opportunity for all to reflect on their respective 
understandings of revelation, the role of human language and 
expression in the revelatory process, and the problems and opportu- 
nities raised for inter-religious dialogue by differing views of revelation. 

Three days of mtroductory lecture-seminars on Christianity and 
Islam and their responses to common themes preceded the main 
conference. The sessions on Islam were presided over by Drs. Willem 
A. Bijlefeld, Issa J. Boullata, and Wadi’ Z. Haddad (MoGill University 
and The Hartford Seminary Foundation) and the sessions on 
Christianity by Drs. Harvey K. McArthur, J. Jermain Bodine, and 
Jackson W. Carroll (The Hartford Seminary Foundation). 

Other papers dealt with the notion of sacred word and sacred 
scripture in inter-religious perspective (Dr. Bijlefeld), with the history 
and method of Biblical and Quranic exegesis (Drs. Bodine. and 
Boullata) with Muslim and Christian conceptions of revelation 
(Dr. Fazlur Rahman, University of Chicago, and Dr. Egil Grislis, 
, University of Manitoba, Canada), and of responses to revelation 
(Dr. Zafar Ansari, McGill University, and Dr. Herbert Jai Singh, 
Minister, Orange Methodist Church, Orange, N.J.) a series com- 
plemented by two workshops in Qur’anic and Biblical studies. 

Several participants presented papers during afternoon sessions. 
> Mr. Abdus Salaam Madsen, from Denmark, and Dr. Charles 
A. Kennedy, from Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, 
Blacksburg, Virginia, chose Qur’anic topics for the lectures. Dr. John 
B. Taylor (WCC Programme Unit on Faith and Witness/Dialogue 
with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies, Geneva, Switzerland) 
described the activities of the WCC and traced its involvement in 
Christian-Muslim relations from Broumana in 1966 to the present. 


Thirty-second Annual Convention of the Antiochian Orthodox 
Christian Archdiocese of North America. Four resolutions on 
. the critical Arab/Israeli conflict and one on the Lebanese situation, 
recommended by the Department of Near Hast and Arab Refugee 
Affairs, were adopted by the delegates attending the thirty-second 
Annual Convention of the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese 
of North America in Washington, D.C., July 24-31, 1977. Since 1968 
this American Christian Church which traces its spiritual history 
to the Middle East and to the time of the Apostles Peter and Paul 
has been providing leadership toward more relevant response by 
American Christians to the issues of truth, brotherhood, justice, and 
peace intrinsic in the Middle Hast controversy. Historic significance 
was added to this year’s convention by the presence of His Beatitude 
Elias IV, Patriarch of the Orthodox Church of Antioch and all the 
East, who resides in Damascus, Syria, and is counted as the 164th 
successor to the Apostles Peter and Paul. In his honor, Metropolitan 
Philip Saliba, Primate of the American Archdiocese, declared the 
year 1977 as the Antiochian Holy Year. 
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Islamic Congress in Canada. The following report appeared in 
Rabetat Al-‘Alam Al-Islàms (Muslim World League, Mecca), IV, 
9 (July, 1977), 62. 

The international congress of Muslim scholars, social workers, 
missionaries and ulema, held recently in the Canadian city of Toronto, 
was a highly successful event. Attended by H. E. Shaikh Safwat 
al-Baqqa Amini, Deputy Secretary-General of the Muslim World 
League, H. E. Shaikh Kamil Sharif of Jordan, Dr. Fuad Shaheen of 
the Council of Muslim Communities in Canada, Dr. Abdur Rauf, 
Director, Islamic Centre, Washington, Shaikh Muhammad Tawfiq 
Aweda, Shaikh Husain Anaseen and a number of delegates from 
Canada, the United States and other countries, the assembly discussed 
such important issues and subjects as the present and future of 
Muslim youth m the Western Hemisphere, the struggle for the 
restoration of Al-Quds and Masjid al-Aqsa as an Islamic sanctuary, 
the threat of alien ideologies to Muslim thought and culture, the 

rospects of Islam in North America, the unity and solidarity of the 

mmah, the solution of the Cyprus question on the basis of justice 
and equity, the selection and preparation of literature and curricula 
for Muslim students and the preservation of Muslim family life in 
non-Muslim societies. 

Special messages of felicitations for the congress were received 
from H. M. King Khalid bin Abdul Aziz, HRH Crown Prince Fahd 
bin Abdul Aziz, H. M. King Husain, H. E. Shaikh Muhammad Ali 
al-Harakan, Secretary-General of the Rabeta, who was represented 
by H. E. Shaikh Amini, and other dignitaries, including diplomats, 
senior professors and eminent figures in public life. H. E. Shaikh 
Amini led the prayers and delivered a Khutba in which he exhorted 
the Muslims to follow Islam, remain united and work for the glory 
and supremacy of our Faith. He hoped the convening of the Toronto 
congress will help in the expansion and consolidation of the Islamic 
Dawah, particularly in North America. 
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SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


I. General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of 
Islamic Studies. 
II. Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'àn. Hadith. 

III. Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and 
Devotional Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, 
eto. Sociology of Islam. 

IV. Theology. Movements, sects; Shi'a. Philosophy. Sciences. 

V. Sufism. Sufi Orders. Saints. 

VI. Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. 
Economics. 

VII. Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 

VIII. History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas 
(including studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam in modern 
history. 

TX. Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and 
ideologies. 

X. Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The 


Church in Muslim environments. 
The journals regularly surveyed are listed in the January issue. 


I. General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of Islamic 
Studtes. 


An ÁvToGRAPH OF IBN AL-TiLMipH’s MARGINAL COMMENTARY ON 
IsN SiNA's Canon or Meprorne. Albert Z. Iskandar. Mus., XC 
(1977), 177-236. 

Ar-Higrs “KrrAyat AL-TArsiR": A RARE MANUSCRIPT on ÉXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR'AN. Muhammad Abdus Sattar. I.S., XVI, 2 (Summer, 
1977), 117-130. 

AÁL-JABARTI AND THE FRANKISH ÁRCHAEOLOGISTS. C. E. Bosworth. 
I.J.M.E.S., VIII (1977), 229-236. 

Livre AND WonksS or ABU Baxr Ar-Ràzi AL-JASSAS. Saeedullah. 
I.S., XVI, 2 (Summer, 1977), 131-141. 

Toe Lire AND Works or FAxEHR-I-MUDABBIR. M.8. Khan. I.C., 
(1977), 127-140. 

Lz “LIVRE DES MURS BIENHEUREUSES" (AL-ADAB AT-TUBANIYYAH) 
RETROUVÉ. Samir Khalil. O.C.P., XLIII (1977), 135-160. 

R. Nissmes "Book or COMFORT? AND THE PROBLEMS or BonmiPT 
IN JupAEO-ÀRABRIO MaNuscnRiPTS. Joshua Blau. J.Q.R., LXVII, 4 
(April, 1977), 185-194. 
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3642 Las RELACIONES Hispano-MAGREBIES EN 1812, SEGUN UN INFORME 
CONTEMPORANEO. Mikel de Epalza. Almenara, IX (1976), 73-81. 


II. Pre-Islamec Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'ün. Hadith. 
See algo noe. 3636, 3638, 3001. 


3643 Tur MEETING or THE PROPHET MUHAMMAD WITH CHRISTIANS FROM 
NAJRAN AND THE PRESENT MUuSLIM-ÜHREISTIAN DiaALoGUE. Jan Slomp. 
Mushir, X VIII (1976), 227-234. 

3644 Was MUHAMMAD LITERATE? Mohiuddin Ahmad. J.M.A., VIII, 2 
(May, 1977), 1-15. 


III. -Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devotional 
Ife. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, etc. Soctology 
of Islam. 


8645 THE Custom AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE IN Isuamic Law. A. Mohammadi. 
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